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Editorials 

PREPS  —  all  of  us  here  were  that  once,  just  as  we  all  once 
were  in  the  blue-ribbon  and  crocheted-slipper  age,  and 
lived  it  down.  The  prep  is  an  institution  as  old  as  school 
and  human  nature.  There  was  only  one  prep  who  really  had  it 
easy;  that  was  the  first  and  original  one,  and  he  has  the  graduates 
of  seven  or  eight  thousand  years  laying  for  him.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  picture  the  prehistoric  prep  patiently  sitting  in  the 
sunlight  of  an  antediluvian  sun  while  an  ''old  man"  breaks  bits 
of  flint  and  basalt  into  writing  materials  over  his  head.  Since 
those  times,  among  other  of  the  improving  results  of  civilization, 
or  perhaps  because  of  them,  our  skulls  have  become  thinner;  and 
about  old  Noah's  date,  man  had  to  give  up  this  form  of  hazing 
for  a  less  wasteful  method.  The  Romans  probably  could  have 
given  us  some  invaluable  pointers,  but  their  records  are  silent 
on  the  subject.  One  naturally  hesitates  to  pry  into  a  past  about 
which  its  owners  have  kept  silent;  especially  as  the  Romans  were 
never  particularly  given  to  modesty,  whatever  their  other  virtues 
may  have  been.  England  has  left  us  a  record  of  an  era,  not  long 
passed,  in  Tom  Brown  s  School  Days  from  which  it  seems  that 
preps  have  made  strides  toward  emancipation  in  the  last  hundred 
years  comparable  only  to  that  of  the  opposite  sex.  It  may  be 
that  another  hundred  years  will  see  the  ''old  man"  serving  the 
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preps,  a  supposition  which  presupposes  no  greater  change  in 
human  nature  than  the  League  of  Nations.  So  let  the  old  men 
who  were  disappointed  in  not  having  the  opportunity  to  paddle 
the  preps  console  themselves  as  best  they  may  with  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  yet  living  in  those  times;  and,  that  by  giving  up  a 
chance  for  revenge,  they  have  taken  a  part  in  the  irresistible 
march  of  progress. 


Le  Tripota^e 


I  WONDER  WHY 


PREP 


IT  IS 


THAT  WHEN 


SOME  PEOPLE 


SAY  IT  MUST  BE  FINE 


TO  GET  BACK 


TO  WORK  AGAIN 


WE  DO  NOT 


ALWAYS  SMILE 


AND  SAY 


"IT  IS" 


I  WONDER  WHY 


I  THANK  YOU 


NOTICE 

Hoops  must  not  be  rolled  on  the 
sidewalks;  all  preps  addicted  to  this 
sport  must  pursue  it  in  the  street. 

****** 


Shimmying  is  not  allowed  in  the 
class-rooms.  Restrain  that  impulse 
and  try  to  pay  strict  attention  to 
the  well-meaning  prof. 

****** 


Serenading  at  Abbot  allowed  on 
Sunday  nights  only;  ask  any  prof. 
Do  not  be  too  certain  of  getting  a 
rise  out  of  the  girls;  the  old  men  were 
along  last  time. 

****** 


When  your  chewing-gum  loses  its 
flavor,  stick  it  under  the  seat.  You 
never  appreciate  a  thing  till  some- 
body else  gets  it. 


Dear  Ma 


Being  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters  from  a  prep  to  his  native 
heath. 

Dear  Ma 

Send  me  five-dollars  cuick,  as  they  say  it  in  latin,  cause  I  need 
a  bath.  This  school  costs  somethin  awful:  every  time  you  take 
a  bath  you  got  to  git  your  little  bath  card  punched  for  to  pay  the 
shower  what  they  have  just  put  in.  I  guess  as  I  can  git  along  on 
a  bath  skippin  a  Saturday  onct  in  a  while  but  it  dont  seem 
sanitery  now  does  it.  The  other  nite  3  fellers  come  around  to  git 
me  to  join  some  sort  of  a  susiety  only  they  lowed  as  it  was 
G.  A.  W.  K.  frat.  I  did  not  want  to  belong  to  no  susiety  after  I 
heard  what  they  done  to  some  fellers.  I  didnt  see  no  fun  in  it 
but  they  said  as  I  was  a  good  feller  and  they  would  have  me 
anyway  and  they  took  me  and  gave  me  my  first  initiation  it 
nearly  killed  me  but  they  said  they  were  comin  back  agin  to  give 
me  the  second  degree.  I  lowed  as  the  first  had  gone  a  degree  to 
fur  for  me  but  they  laft  only.  Now  tell  Jeremy  not  to  forgit  to 
feed  the  striped  calf  as  I  called  Spangled  Banner  and  not  to  forgit 
to  tie  his  feet  up  in  flannels  at  nite  so  as  not  to  catch  cold.  I 
suppose  as  Anna  Looes  May  is  runnin  around  with  that  feller 
from  Jed  Todd's  way  you  just  tell  her  for  me  that  I  will  drop 
her  kuick  as  a  hot  potater  if  she  dont  drop  him  kwicker.  When 
it  gits  real  cold  send  me  nother  five  bucks  as  I  may  want  to  use 
the  heater  some  nite  and  they  costs  after  8. 
Believe  me  always  your  son 

Jabez 

P.  S. — It  was  Jeremyes  feet  as  I  ment  not  the  calf. 

Prep  to  Scotty:  "Are  you  the  man  who  owns  the  Beanery?" 

Doughboy  revisiting  hospital:  "See  that  bed.  Well,  May 
on  it  seven  weeks,  you  can  see  the  hole  still,  and  the  General  came 
around  one  time  — — " 

Nurse  fussing  with  ventilator:  "Where  does  this  hot  air 
come  from!" 
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Zeus:  ''Can  some  one  give  me  an  example  of  the  use  of  the 
prefix  poly?" 

Prep  promptly:  ''Polygamy." 

Zeus:  "Very  well;  now  what  it  is  called  when  a  man  has  only 
one  wife? " 

Prep:  "Monotony," 

When  Spencer  talks  to  me, 
My  poor  mind  nearly  turns 
With  grammar  and  psychology, 
With  Shakespeare  and  with  Burns., 
When  Spencer  talks  to  me. 

When  Charlie  talks  to  me 
Of  Vergil's  date  of  birth, 
It's  hard  to  keep  from  wishing 
He'd  never  been  on  earth, 
When  Charlie  talks  to  me. 

When  Archie  talks  to  me 
With  manner  blithe  and  free. 
It's  hard  to  keep  from  thinking 
He's  been  in  gay  Paris. 
When  Archie  talks  to  me. 


All  Around  Greenwich  Village 

Being  a  Confidential  Guide  to  the  Inns  and  Outs 
At  last!  We  had  arrived  in  The  Heart  of  Greenwich  Village, 
and  whistling  to  Joans  White  Poodle,  we  went  Three  Steps  Down 
into  the  mysterious  Moulin  Rouge  Cave.  Inwardly  trembling, 
but  outwardly  as  calm  as  Puss  in  Boots  (for  this  was  our  first 
Mad  Venture  into  La  Bohime)  we  opened  The  Green  Door,  and 
entered.  Seeing  our  friends  Paul  and  Joe  eating  crumpets  a  la 
crumperie,  we  took  heart,  and  looked  on  the  menu  which  seemed 
bizarre  enough  for  even  a  Village  Store.  It  read:  Blue  Bird 
Batiks  with  Blue  Mushroom  sauce,    Entree;  Luigis  tender  Pig 
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and  Whistle  speciale,  Graces  Ganet  coffee,  etc.  Even  though  all 
this  seemed  more  fitting  for  a  Purple  Pup,  we  indulged  • —  our 
eating  operations  being  frequently  interrupted  by  a  Black  Parrot 
which  persisted  in  shrieking:  "We  are  all  in  a  Pirate  s  Den!''  As 
this  was  Polly's  only  solo,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
proprietor  was  a  Mad  Hatter  to  keep  such  a  beast. 

Our  little  Pow-wow  was  delightful,  however,  as  Romany  Marie 
served  us  tea  from  a  Samovar,  and  the  Black  Cat  near  the  quaint 
Dutch  Oven,  licked  its  chops,  as  much  as  to  say  "  Yum-yum"  at 
the  things  we  enjoyed.  At  last,  feeling  as  bold  as  a  Sioux  warrior, 
we  left  an  aquila  d'ors" ,  as  Goufarone  would  say  for  Zinna,  our 
waitress,  and  regretfully  left  our  rendezvous,  feeling  indeed  the 
mysterious  Green  Witch  spirit  all  around  us.. 

He  who  courts  and  runs  away 
May  court  again  another  day; 
But  he  who  weds  and  courts  girls  still, 
May  go  to  court  against  his  will. 

Freddy  (holding  two  chairs  apart  at  arm's  length  before  a  breath- 
less class):  ''Now  there  is  a  great  attraction  between  these 
chairs.    Who  sees  it?" 

LIE 

I  dreamt  that  I  slept  in  an  editor's  bed, 

When  the  editor  was  not  nigh; 
And  I  dreamt  as  I  slept  on  that  downy  couch, 

How  easy  editors  lie. 


Martha 


YOUR  Great-aunt  Martha,  Jim,  was  a  woman  who  gave  up 
the  only  thing  in  Hfe  that  was  precious  to  her  for  the  sake 
of  another.  It  was  wrong;  but,  Jim,  it  was  beautiful.  I 
was  a  little  girl  about  ten  when  it  happened,  and  your  father  was 
younger  than  I.  I  have  never  forgotten  the  day.  We  had  been 
out  in  the  old  coach  calling  on  Uncle  Billy,  who  wasn't  a  real 
uncle  at  all,  only  by  courtesy,  as  we  used  to  say;  but  we  had 
known  him  and  his  boy,  George,  for  so  long  that  they  seemed  to 
belong  to  the  family.  Cousin  George  came  back  with  us  to  help 
in  the  hymn-singing,  he  said.  He  had  a  sweet  tenor  voice  and 
was  always  full  qf  little  schemes  and  games;  your  father  and  I 
simply  adored  him.  The  ride  back  was  long  and  delightful.  It 
led  through  that  lane  which  I  pointed  out  to  you  yesterday  as 
being  so  lovely  once.  The  pines  have  all  been  cut  since, 
but  then  they  bordered  the  road  and  overhung  it  with  a  tracery 
of  hairlike  fineness;  out  between  the  trunks  we  could  see  the 
golden  green  hills  so  fresh  in  the  light  of  that  late  afternoon  in 
spring.  There  were  some  two  miles  of  this  lane  and  then  we 
came  out  of  the  pines  and  were  in  the  open.  I  sat  with  Cousin 
George,  who  was  unusually  silent  that  evening,  and  your  father 
with  Aunt  Martha.  She  top,  seemed  little  inclined  to  talk,  but 
watched  George  as  he  drove  the  horses.  The  journey  dragged 
long  before  the  final  mile  was  over,  but  at  last  the  coach  drew 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  barn  floor,  and  we  all  piled  out. 

"Run  along,  children,  and  get  your  supper;  and  as  soon  as 
you  have  finished  come  to  the  front  room  for  singing,"  called 
Aunt  Martha  as  we  scampered  off. 

Supper  on  the  back  porch  was  one  meal  that  Sunday  rarely 
spoiled,  and  we  settled  down  with  a  contentedly  tired  feeling, — 
the  kind  you  have  after  a  satisfying  day.  We  sat  for  a  long  time, 
silently  eating  our  toast  and  milk  in  the  golden  light  that  fills 
the  air  before  sunset  on  rare  days.  From  where  we  sat  we  could 
look  over  the  valley,  already  in  shadow,  to  this  very  farm,  a 
group  of  mere  dark  spots  on  the  sunny  slope,  and  often  we  used 
to  watch  the  tide  of  shadow  rise  up  this  mountain  side  from  the 
valley  below.    We  would  grow  thoughtful  at  this  mellow  time 
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of  day  and  talk  of  things  of  which  we  rarely  spoke  at  other  times; 
it  was  of  our  mother  most  often.  She  had  died  when  your  father 
was  born,  and  I  had  told  Jamey  what  I  remembered  of  her  many 
times,  but  still  he  would  have  me  tell  him  again.  Our  father  had 
married  again  and  left  us  to  the  care  of  his  sister  Martha.  He 
never  spoke  of  mother. 

"Was  mother  tall,  'Lizbetli?"  It  nearly  always  started  that 
way,  and  then  I  would  tell  him. 

"Yes,  I  remember  one  time  when  she  bent  over  my  crib,  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  anyone  so  straight  and  tall,  and  O 
Jamey,  she  had  such  beautiful  great  eyes!" 

"Like  Auntie  Martha,  'Lizbeth?" 

"Yes,  just  as  if  she  were  Aunt  Martha's  own  sister."  Then, 
satisfied,  he  sat  quietly  finishing  supper  while  we  both  watched 
for  the  sun  to  dip  behind  this  mountain. 

At  last  it  was  gone,  and  we  reluctantly  left  the  scene,  still  so 
radiant  in  the  afterglow,  for  the  subdued  light  of  the  house. 
When  we  went  into  the  front  room,  Aunt  Martha  was  at  the 
piano,  and  Cousin  George  was  quietly  searching  the  hymnal  for 
some  old  favorite.  Aunt  Martha  had  on  something  soft  and 
white;  it  was  low,  and  her  dark  hair,  gathered  in  a  net,  lay  soft 
and  lustrous  on  her  white  neck.  I  think  she  never  looked  more 
lovely  than  she  did  that  night.  Both  she  and  Cousin  George 
were  quiet,  quite  different  from  the  gay  piar  we  were  accustomed 
to. 

"Well,  which  is  it,  George?"  she  leaned  over  and  lighted  the 
whale-oil  lamp  beside  her  music. 

"Number  four  thirty,  Martha,  'Abide  with  Me'." 

She  touched  a  few  melodious  chords,  and  then  they  sang  it 
together;  so  sweetly  that  we  children  stopped  to  listen  and  they 
went  on  unnoticing.  Three  other  hymns  followed.  Aunt  Martha 
choosing  one,  and  Cousin  George  the  others.  Then  dinner  was 
announced  and  we  children  went  slowly  upstairs  to  bed. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  get  Jamey  ready;  we  were  both  so  full 
of  thoughts,  and  then  a  longer  time  to  get  him  asleep.  I  did  not 
want  to  sleep  yet;  so  I  pattered  off  in  my  bare  feet  and  night 
gown  to  the  spare  room,  which  was  in  the  front  of  the  house.  I 
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always  liked  to  go  there  because  I  could  look  down  the  other  side 
of  the  hill  to  the  village  and  the  river  running  swiftly  to  the  mill. 
Lights  were  twinkling  below,  but  the  meeting-house  spire  still 
held  a  warm  and  creamy  tone  reflected  from  the  violet  sky. 
Cousin  George  was  at  the  gate;  it  was  seeding-time  and  he  had  to 
be  back  in  time  to  get  up  early;  besides  it  was  a  long  walk  back 
to  Uncle  Billy's.  Aunt  Martha  too  was  at  the  gate  leaning  lightly 
against  the  post  above  which  stirred  great  clusters  of  fragrant 
lilacs,  dimly  white  in  the  half  glow.  The  two  were  saying  nothing, 
just  tarrying  there  enjoying  each  the  presence  of  the  other  and 
loath  to  part.  They  stood  this  way  a  long  time  in  the  deepening 
twilight,  stirring  now  and  then,  but  quite  silent.  At  last  Cousin 
George  turned,  and  reaching  over  the  gate,  took  Aunt  Martha's 
hand  gently  in  his  own  saying  something  in  a  low  voice.  I  heard 
her  say  slowly  in  a  tense  voice : 

''No,  George,  you  must  not;  it  cannot  be.  There  are  the 
children;  it  would  not  be  fair  to  them;  it  would  not  be  fair  to  you. 
I  cannot  marry  you.   You  must  go  now,  George." 

"Good-night,  Martha,"  he  drew  away  slowly,  and  turning, 
waved  his  hand. 

''Good  bye,  George,"  and  she  too  turned  and  walked  slowly  up 
the  path  to  the  house. 


The  Battle  of  the  Beasts 


The  dark  primaeval  forest  looms,  and  there 
Have  met  the  sabre-tooth  and  great  cave  bear. 
Their  sunken  eyes  that  speak  the  beast  unfed 
Light  with  the  deadly  glow  of  battle-red. 

With  heaving  sides  and  dripping  flanks  they  fight, 
And  break  the  stillness  of  the  star-flecked  night. 
Through  pillar'd  aisles  the  mortal  struggle  goes, 
With  each  intent  to  kill,  unheeding  other  foes. 

The  ape-man  shudders  as  the  fearful  screams 
Of  wound-crazed  brute  disturb  his  troubled  dreams  — 
And  with  the  dawn  there  feebly  stands  but  one 
Who,  dying,  roars  his  victory  to  the  sun. 


The  Purple  Cat 


"  1  '\  OB,  oh  Bob  Graves,"  called  a  voice  from  the  other  side 
|X  of  the  Paris  street  upon  which  I  had  been  walking  for  at 
least  ten  minutes.  I  turned  and  saw  an  old  friend  of  mine 
dash  across  the  street.  We  clasped  hands;  we  exchanged  the  cus- 
tomary remarks  and  questions;  then  he  told  me,  without  my 
asking,  what  had  brought  him  to  Paris  and  why  he  had  come 
alone. 

After  talking  with  mie  for  a  few  moments  he  said  :  "  I  can't  delay 
here  longer,  Bob,  I  have  an  appointment  in  seven  minutes  to  see 
a  physician,  but  when  can  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at 
my  home?"  I  arranged  an  evening  to  see  him,  and  found  out  his 
address.    He  lived  in  the  Rue  Marine,  near  the  Seine  River. 

There  was  always  one  peculiar  thing  about  my  friend,  Edward 
Dunsford  —  his  antipathy  for  cats.  I  don't  pretend  to  know, 
no  one  knows,  why  he  should  have  had  this  horror  of  cats;  but  it 
is  certain  that  there  is  something  in  the  habits  of  a  cat  that 
makes  him  cringe  at  the  sight  of  that  animal,  even  more  than  at 
great  reptiles  or  toads.  If  a  cat  touches  him  on  any  part  of  his 
body  he  is  struck  dumb,  too  overcome  to  speak  or  scream;  his 
muscles  become  rigid  and  his  breath  com.es  slowly  in  gasps.  His 
face  reveals  torture  and  agony;  unfortunately  he  can't  faint, 
but  remains  perfectly  conscious,  petrified,  as  it  were,  by  fear. 

The  only  time  I  had  ever  seen  him  affected  was  once  when  we 
were  together  in  a  New  York  restaurant  for  supper.  We  had 
been  there  about  ten  minutes  —  waiting  for  a  course,  and  passing 
the  time  in  deep  conversation.  Suddenly  my  friend  was  taken 
in  what  I  thought  to  be  a  fit;  then  a  huge  cat  jumped  into  Duns- 
ford's  lap.  Picking  up  the  animal  by  his  tail  disposed  of  it  in 
another  room ;  and  returned  to  my  friend  who  later  apologized 
again  and  again  —  much  to  my  confusion  —  for  having  acted  in 
such  a  way  in  a  public  place.  The  boy  was  always  fearless  —  the 
cat  had  not  scared  him;  so  I  laid  his  peculiar  dread  to  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  birthmark.  Let  me  add  that  Ed  is  always 
sought  after  by  cats.  I  have  since  studied  this  disease,  and  find 
that  Egypt's  Cleopatra  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte  of  France 
were  affected  in  the  same  way. 
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The  night,  on  which  I  was  to  see  Dunsford,  came  —  it  was  the 
third  of  November,  and  rather  cool,  contrasting  with  the  hot 
noontime  of  the  day.  I  left  the  hotel  in  time  to  walk  to  the  Rue 
Marine,  and  had  no  trouble  in  immediately  locating  his  house. 
There  was  no  light  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  but  I  could 
see  a  maid  sitting  in  the  basement  with  a  newspaper.  I  inquired 
from  her  about  Dunsford's  new  lodgings.  His  new  number  was 
313  Rue  Lin.  The  maid  could  not  tell  me  where  Rue  Lin  was; 
so  I  inquired  of  an  old  man  who  was  smoking  a  pipe  on  his 
doorstep  not  more  than  five  houses  away. 

"Good  sir,  can  you  tell  me  where  Rue  Lin  is?" 

"East  three  blocks,  sir,  then  north  for  about  ten,"  he  replied. 

I  thanked  him,  and  briskly  started  on  again. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  find  the  street  — ■  an  awful  street  it 
was,  narrow,  illsmelling,  dirty,  and  crowded.  I  wandered  along 
to  313.  The  house  had  a  light  in  the  second  floor;  the  rest  of  the 
place  was  in  darkness.  I  kept  wondering  what  had  brought  my 
friend  here  and  what  had  led  him  to  this  secluded  section  —  the 
slum  of  the  city.  As  I  gazed  at  the  house,  I  noticed  that  the 
front  door  stood  ajar.  There  was  no  light  in  the  hall.  "What  a 
place,"  I  said  half  aloud,  "can  it  be  true  that  Dunsford  came 
here  for  rest  and  diversion;  is  he  mad?" 

I  opened  the  street  door  wide.  The  hall  was  long,  with  a  dark 
staircase  at. one  end  —  I  could  see  the  interior  by  the  light  of  a 
street  lamp  nearby  —  there  were  two  doors  leading  off  this  hall ; 
and  there  on  the  steps  sat  a  man.  He  seemed  to  be  drunk,  but  I 
advanced  to  his  side  to  make  sure  what  was  the  matter  with  him. 

"Good  God,  Ed!"  I  exclaimed,  "what  has  happened?  What's 
the  matter?   What  have  you  done?" 

Dunsford  sat  up.  "Oh!  I'm  glad  to  see  you.  Thank  God  you 
have  come  at  last! "  He  stood  up  and  shook  my  hand  unsteadily. 
"I  knew  that  you  would  be  along  soon;  so  I  came  to  unlock  the 
front  door,  and  ^ — and  on  m-m-my  way  back,"  he  faltered,  "I 
accidentally  kicked  this  cat.  I  have  been  lying  here  in  terror 
ever  since  —  a  frightful  feeling  has  been  over  me.  When  you 
came  in  I  thought  that  you  were  a  beggar  or  perhaps  a  thief 
attracted  by  the  open  door.    Let's  go  up  to  my  room." 
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He  led  the  way  up  the  creaking  stairs;  I  followed  in  solemn 
thought.  Each  creak  of  a  step  seemed  like  the  voice  of  disease, 
the  voice  of  disaster. 

Dunsford  opened  his  door  from  which  came  a  flood  of  light 
and  went  in;  I  started  to  follow,  but  suddenly  drew  back  —  a 
great  purple  cat  jumped  into  the  room  ahead  of  me.  I  tried  to 
grab  the  beautiful  creature,  but  only  scared  it.  The  cat  jumped 
on  toward  Dunsford. 

"There's  that  cat,"  he  screamed,  "it's  the  purple  cat;  I  can't 
get  away  from  it."  The  purple  cat  —  a  weird  and  beautiful 
creature  —  was  rubbing  its  back  on  the  calves  of  Edward's  legs. 
As  for  me,  I  was  so  foolishly  enraged  that  I  grabbed  the  cat,  and 
slung  it  through  the  front  window  which  was  partly  opened.  In 
a  moment  my  friend  was  himself  again  —  or  at  least  to  my  knowl- 
edge he  seemed  all  right. 

"Bob,"  he  said,  "would  you  mind  if  I  left  you  alone  for  a 
minute?" 

"Certainly  not,"  I  said,  but  he  had  passed  into  an  adjoining 
room,  and  had  not  heard  my  words. 

I  glanced  around  me  to  notice  what  Dunsford 's  room  could 
boast,  and  much  to  my  disgust  there  were  neither  curtains,  nor 
shades,  rugs  or  books  in  the  place.  I  was  sitting  in  one  of  the 
two  chairs.  There  were  the  two  windows,  a  table  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  the  doors  —  one  of  which  I  had  seen  admit 
Dunsford  opened  into  an  unventilated  room,  the  other  door  was 
the  one  by  which  we  had  entered.  As  I  began  to  wonder  about 
Edward,  I  heard  a  groan  from  the  room  which  he  had  entered.  I 
rose  —  another  groan  came  to  my  ears.  I  ran  to  the  door  — 
Dunsford  screamed  shrilly.  The  scream  sounded  like  a  cry  of 
utmost  terror. 

I  rushed  into  the  room.  He  was  sitting  on  the  bed  with  the 
cat  in  his  arms  —  yes,  it  was  that  purple  cat.  As  I  advanced 
he  laughed  at  me  with  the  empty-sounding  laugh  of  an  idiot  — 
it  was  certainly  not  the  laugh  I  had  heard  from  him  as  a  boy; 
his  expression  too,  was  blank.  While  I  stood  there  in  astonish- 
ment, wondering  what  to  do  next,  he  picked  up  a  piece  of  broken 
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glass  from  the  bed  upon  which  he  sat,  and  dug  a  pointed  end  of 
it  into  a  raw  sore  on  his  left  wrist.  I  could  tell  from  the  odor  in 
the  room  he  had  used  morphine.  I  snatched  away  the  broken 
piece:  then  tried  to  pacify  him.  He  seemed  to  be  terribly 
nervous;  he  trembled  and  moaned.  Finally  he  said,  "The  purple 
cat,"  and  then  fell  unconscious.. 

I  had  forgotten  about  the  purple  cat  which  was  on  the  bed, 
and  after  removing  the  beautiful  creature  I  succeeded  in  putting 
Dunsford  to  bed.  Not  a  word  passed  between  us;  he  seemed  to 
rather  enjoy  being  waited  on,  but  every  few  minutes  he  would 
start,  and  then  lapse  into  a  stupor. 

Having  put  him  to  bed,  I  went  to  find  a  cabstand.  I  was  not 
long  in  getting  a  good  rig.  At  the  house  on  Rue  Lin  the  driver 
and  I  got  Dunsford  and  his  possessions  to  the  cab  without  delay. 
"Go  to  the  Ritz,  if  you  please,"  I  said  when  I  entered  the  cab. 

The  next  day  I  put  my  old  pal  in  a  private  sanitarium.  It  was 
a  sad  day  for  me;  I  felt  I  should  never  see  him  again  in  his  right 
mind. 

I  returned  to  Paris  on  November  the  third,  one  year  after  I 
had  brought  Dunsford  from  the  Rue  Lin,  and  went  to  the  Ritz 
Hotel  and  registered.  I  had  not  been  in  my  room  more  than  ten 
minutes  when  a  loud  knock  was  heard  on  my  door. 

"Come  in,"  I  said;  and  as  I  said  it  a  tall,  handsome  man 
stepped  in. 

"Hello  Bob!"  he  exclaimed. 

"Hello  Ed!"  I  answered. 

"Well,  Bob,  I  don't  look  ill,  do  I?" 

"Certainly  not,"  I  said  taking  his  hand,  "how  do  you  feel?" 

"Fine,  Bob,  and  you?" 

"Great!" 

"Well,  you  see  they've  cured  me.  When  I  came  here  more 
than  a  year  ago,  I  went  to  a  bad  and  unscientific  doctor.  He 
made  an  appointment  with  me  for  the  day  on  which  I  happened 
to  meet  you,  last  year;  I  was  hastening  off  to  that  very  appoint- 
ment at  the  time.  When  I  got  there,  I  w^as  penned  in  a  room  with 
twenty  cats  —  of  course  it  crazed  me;  then  he  tried  to  fix  me 
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with  morphine.  I  didn't  improve.  He  took  me  to  the  Rue  Lin  — 
that  filthy  hole,  and  left  me  there  to  die  in  seclusion.  He  told 
my  maid  to  take  care  of  my  mail,  and  forward  it  to  313  Rue  Lin  — 
that  is  the  only  way  you  could  have  found  m.e.  I  still  have  an 
antipathy,  however,  for  cats." 

"Well,  I'm  mighty  glad  you  came  out  so  well,"  I  added. 

"Yes,  I'm  thankful  too,  but  do  you  know  that  the  cat  in  my 
room  was  really  purple?" 

"Sure  I  do." 

"Well,  that  cat  was  a  white  one  which  the  doctor  dyed  purple 
and  penned  in  with  me.  He  again  placed  it  in  the  house  wit*h  me 
at  Rue  Lin,  thinking  that  cats  were  the  only  thing  to  cure  me. 
And,  Bob,  by  the  way,  that  good-for-nothing  doctor  is  in  the 
sanitarium  where  I  have  been,  but  he's  in  the  incurable  ward. 
I'll  sail  for  America  soon. 

"So  am  I,  Ed.   We'll  go  together." 


Rhymed  Reviews 


There  is  a  young  man  from  New  York 

Who's  very  adept  with  burnt  cork; 

He  calls  his  name  Jolson, 

But  really  it's  Olson, 

This  wonderful  man  from  New  York. 

In  Flo  Zigfeld's  Follies,  he's  picked  wondrous  dollies, 
Some  "w^onderful  women"  you'll  see; 
His  new  Katherine  Ferry  is  young,  slight  and  merry, 
Just  watch  for  her.    ''Take  it  from  me." 

When  you're  in  Boston  see  "Breakfast  in  Bed", 
Played  by  Flo  Moore  who's  so  funny; 
No  other  show  will  suffice  in  its  stead, 
With  plot  quite  so  keen  or  so  funny. 


Foreign  Matter 


Being  interested  in  nut-crackers  we  journeyed  over  to  Toledo 
and  saw  the  Dempsey-Willard  contest.  We  made  our  usual 
wager  of  one  English  walnut  on  Dempsey.  We  consider  him  the 
world's  greatest  nut-cracker.  He  cracked  Jess  sixty- two  times  in 
three  rounds,  mostly  on  the  coco. 

— The  Squirrel  Cage 

CAUGHT 

At  one  of  the  summer  camps,  a  father  said  to  his  pretty  daugh- 
ter one  morning: 

"What  time  did  you  send  that  young  Simpson  home  last 
night?" 

"Oh,"  replied  the  girl,  "I  don't  think  it  was  very  late." 
"It  must  have  been  close  to  midnight." 
"Why,  father!" 

"Didn't  you  send  him  out  of  the  back  door  and  hurry  off  to 
bed  when  you  heard  me  coming  in?" 

"Oh,  I  must  have  been  in  bed  for  hours  when  you  came  in." 

"You  heard  me  then." 

"Yes.    You  woke  me  up." 

"And  you  had  been  in  bed  for  hours." 

"Uhhuh!" 

"That  certainly  is  funny." 
"Why?" 

"Because  when  I  went  to  light  the  lamp  I  nearly  burned  my 
hands  off  on  the  hot  chimney." 

—  Youngstown  Telegram 

Language  Prof:  "The  verb  'to  drink'  has  an  irregular  past 
but  a  regular  future." 

—  Yale  Record 

IN  THE  PALACE 
413 — There's  an  ugly  rumor  been  circulating  about  the  place. 
513 — Yes,  and  she  lives  right  next  door  to  me. 

—  Chaparral 
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THE  FALL  OF  NIGHT 
He  slipped  on  his  pajamas  and  fell  into  bed. 

— Chaparral 

TOO  MUCH 

The  aspiring  young  author  was  anxiously  awaiting  the  post- 
man's ring.  Finally,  his  patience  was  rewarded  and  he  hastened 
to  know  the  worst. 

''Hang  it!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  sank  dejectedly  into  a  chair. 
"That's  what  I  call  rubbing  it  in." 

"What's  up?" 

"I  sent  that  magazine  two  poems  and  they  sent  me  back 
three." 

— Harper  s 

Said  a  pious  divine  from  Bologne, 
To  a  beautiful  maiden  named  Stogne, 
"Do  you  go  out  at  night?" 
"Oh  no,  but  I  might, 
"  Fm  willing  enough  to  be  shogne." 

— Harvard  Lampoon 

FOR  MEN  ONLY 
The  best  way  to  win  a  girl's  love  is: 

If  she  be  under  twenty  make  poetry  in  her  honor. 
If  she  be  more  than  twenty  make  money. 

— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

HARDLY  THE  THING 
"Bridget,  make  some  noodle  soup  for  lunch." 
"How  do  you  make  it?" 

"  Don't  you  know  how  to  make  noodle  soup?   Use  your  head." 

— Judge 

Sympathetic  Parson:  Oh!  Wounded  in  the  leg? 
Satiric  Sammy:  Naw!    In  the  head!    The  bandage  slipped 
down. 

— -Jester 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

It  is  rarely  one  finds  a  truly  homelike  atmosphere  in  an 
up-to-date  hotel.  But  the  Brunswick  is  fortunate  in  hav^- 
ing  just  that  quality.     Recently  renovated  throughout. 

There  is  nothing  in  Boston  quite  so  good  as  a  $2  table  d'hote 
dinner  served  every  evening  in  the 

Eovptian  IRoom 

of  the  HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 
Boylston  St.  at  Copley  Square. 

Have  dinner  or  supper  at  the  Egvptian  Room.  Continuous  Dancing  from 
6.30  to  12.30. 

The  Dansants  Daih'  from  4  to  6  o'clock. 


L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director 


TIIF^  LENOX,  at   Boylslon  and  Exeter  Streets,    under  the  same  management 


MILFORD,  CONN. 


Boys  may  enter  any  time  to  prepare  for  College  Board  Exams.  Small 
classes  or  individual  instruction.  Record  last  fall:  92  boys  prepared; 
all  but  two  entered. 

Our  references:  Any  Andover  graduate  of  the  past  ten  years,  or  any 
Andover  undergraduate. 

Well-equipped  School  Building,  Laboratory,  Dormitory  and  Gym- 
nasium.   Tennis,  Boating,  Swimming,  and  other  outdoor  sports. 


MILFORD,  CONN. 


CARLLELANDER 

TAILOR 

For  Snappy 
Dressers 

8  MAIN  STREET 


ANDOVER  SHOE  HOSPITAL 

H.  E.  MILLER 


WE  SELL  FIRST  CLASS  SHOES 
Also  Shoe  Repairing 


CALL  ON  us  AT 

43    IVIAIN  STREET 


For  reference  call  on  our  agents  on  the  Hill. 

BRICKEN,  MORSE  &  KLOMAN 


Telephone  70  and  71 

J.  H.  PLAYDON 

FLORIST 


Main  Street 


Andover 


Seasonable  Flowers  at  All  Times 


Members  of  Florist  Telegraph  Delivery 


Flowers    delivered   in   all   parts   of   II.  S. 
and  Canada 


Father  —  Well  son,  I  see 
you're  back  from  the  front  and 
not  a  scratch. 

Son  —  No,  I  quit  scratching 
as  soon  as  we  got  out  of  the 
trenches. 

— Widow 


BUY  YOUR 
LEATHER 
SHEEPSKIN 
COATS 
HERE 


FRANK  L.  COLE 


N.  J.  BARTLETT  &  CO. 
Booksellers 

Importers  of  English  Books 
28  Cornhill       -         -         -       BOSTON,  MASS. 

YOU  CAN  GET  WHAT  YOU  LIKE 
AND  YOU  LIKE  WHAT  YOU  GET 

 AT  THE  

 ANDOVER  CANDY  KITCHEN  

Louis  Huntress,  Photographer 

Located  on  Main  Street,  near  Phillips  Academy 

Equipped  for  all  demands  of  Students  and  School. 

For  convenience,  courteous  treatment,  and  fair  })rices,  be  sure  to 
visit  this  Studio  when  in  need  of  individual  photagraphs,  groups  or 
views  of  school. 

School  and  Class  Pictures       Atha,  Agent 

JOHN  E.  BLACKSHAW 
JEWELER  AND  OPTICIAN 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 

MUSGROVE  BUILDING  BARBER 

FIRST  CLASS  WORK  STUDENT  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 

We  have-  catered  to  Phillips  Academy  students  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

4-  BARBERS  NO  WAITING 

JOS.  BOULEAU,  Prop. 


WALTER  I.  MORSE 

Cutlery  Flashlight  Batteries 

Farming  Tools.  Paints.  Oils 

Main  Street         Andover,  Mass. 

Teacher  {to  young  miss)  — 
Parse  the  word  "kiss." 

Y.  M.  —  This  word  is  a  noun 
but  is  usually  used  as  a  con- 
junction. It  is  never  declined 
and  more  common  than  proper. 
It  is  not  very  singular  in  that 
it  is  usually  used  in  the  plural. 
It  agrees  with  me. 

— A  wgwan 


Arthur  H.  Gray 

138  Main  Street 

SELLS  EXCLUSIVELY 

JERSEY 

ICE 

CREAM 


H.  F.  CHASE 

Establii^hed  1890 

Fine 
Athletic  Goods 

Outfittei  for  all 

Phillips   Academy  Teams 

KODAKS 
PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


ANDOVER,  MASS- 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


MIKE  HARRISON 

At  Andover  Shop 
Every  Other  Wednesday 


LHE 


New  Haven, Conn. 

New  York  Store 
595  Fifth  Avenue 


Sold  by  no  one  else  on  the  Hill 


New  Haven  Store 
1014  Chapel  Street 


The  Andover  Press 

JOHN  N.  COLE 


PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS 
STATIONERS 


For  over  one  hundred  years  a  servant  of  Andover  In- 
stitutions, building  in  this  time  one  of  the  best  equipped 
printeries  in  the  country.    &      0      &      ^  & 


SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 


Press  Building  Andover,  Mass. 


Judge  the  tree  by  its  fruit! 
Judge  of  our  clothes  by  their 
wear. 

Moneyback  if  you  want  it. 

The  best  of  everything  prep  school  and  college  men 
wear. 

Special  "Shopping  Service" 
for  orders  by  mail. 


Rogers  Peet  Company 

Broadway  Broadway 
at  13th  St.      "Four      at  34th  St. 

Convenient 
Broadway     Corners"    Fifth  Ave. 
at  Warren  at  41st  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


TOl  MIRROR 


FEATURING 

VENGEANCE  IS  MINE  .  George  P.  Ludlam 
A  BARGAIN  IN  BOATS  .  Charles  B.  Wriffht 
THE  MAN'S  GAME  ....  George  B.  Dyer 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Watches  Clocks  Stationery  Jewelry  Silverware 


Highest  Standard 


Intelligent  and  Careful  Service  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &37^-i' Street 
New  York 


Phillips  Academy 


ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated  1780 


ALFRED  E.  STEARNS,  Principal 


CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


FINE  INKS  and  ADHESIVES 

For  those  who  Know 


Higgins' 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste- 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 
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OLI  say  you  think  that  fellow  is  good  material  for  cross- 


country?" 

"I  know  it,  coach :  he  ran  in  the  high  school  team  a  year 


ago  and  cleaned  up  everything." 

''Better  see  him  then,  and  tell  him  to  come  out." 

Now  it  happened  that  in  that  school  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  would  be  'varsity  cross-country,  or  not,  rested  with  this 
very  fellow.    The  coach  was  not  going  to  put  up  a  team  that 
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would  stand  no  chance  whatever ;  he  knew  what  that  would  mean 
at  the  outset  of  the  track  season.  He  felt,  however,  that  if  he  had 
one  really  promising  man,  he  might  be  able  to  build  about  him  a 
team  which  would  stand  a  good  chance  in  the  average  outside 
competition.  So  it  was  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  the  next  day 
that  he  asked : 

"What  did  he  have  to  say?" 

"Oh,  he's  taking  tennis.  He  says  it's  more  fun  than  cross- 
country, and  he's  short  on  time  anyway;  he's  got  to  plug  away  on 
his  studies  such  a  lot." 

There  was  no  cross-country  in  the  school  that  year. 

Now  what  do  you  think  of  that  fellow?  It's  a  safe  bet  he  will 
never  get  very  far.  But  what  has  all  that  to  do  with  The  Mirror? 
Just  this, —  there  are  men  in  school  who  are  saying  the  same 
thing  about  writing,  and  many  of  them  are  good  the  way  that 
fellow  in  his  line  was  good.  Oh,  but  school  publications  don't 
amount  to  much  these  days.  Who  said  so?  By  what  are  the 
educational  standards  of  a  school  judged?  Just  two  things:  the 
man-product  of  the  school,  and  the  papers  which  this  man- 
product  puts  out.  It's  up  to  the  men  of  Andover  to  make  these 
papers  smash  the  standards  set  by  other  schools  just  as  much  as 
it  is  for  them  to  smash  their  standards  in  athletics.  Only  by  the 
coming  out  of  everyone  who  has  ability  can  this  be  done.  Few 
can  lend  a  hand  in  both  the  athletic  and  literary  interests  of  the 
school,  but  there  are  many  who  can  do  one  thing  or  the  other  and 
surpass.  Shall  Andover  this  year  be  first  in  athletics  and  first  in 
publications?   It's  up  to  you. 

WHEN  the  last  future  dormitory  has  become  a  concrete 
fact  and  the  chapel  organ  has  been  moved  for  the  last 
time,  there  will  yet  be  one  thing  unprovided  for  in  the 
general  scope  of  improvement, —  a  new  "Beanery".  The  present 
eating  accommodations  will  be  inadequate  for  a  school  of  a 
thousand  or  more,  and  some  place  more  reasonable  than  the 
boarding-houses  of  the  present  must  be  provided  for  the  average 
pocketbook,  unless  by  that  time  someone  has  invented  a  satis- 
fying tabloid  meal. 
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In  building  this  new  "  Beanery  "  why  not  do  so  with  the  view  of 
making  it  a  competitor  with  the  boarding-houses  and  a  factor 
toward  unity  in  school  life,  instead  of  a  pecuniary  alternative? 
The  first  consideration  would  naturally  be  food.  The  majority 
of  fellows  do  not  ask  for  the  impossible.  Simple  food,  well  but 
not  over  cooked,  together  with  plenty  of  milk  and  fruit,  which  it 
should  be  easy  to  get  in  a  country  community,  would  satisfy  the 
greater  number. 

The  second  consideration  would  be  one  of  plan.  Picture  a  low 
building  all  one  floor  for  the  sake  of  waiters;  through  low  case- 
ment windows  a  continuous  flood  of  sunshine  pours;  under  these 
windows  are  seats  built  into  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  and  at  as 
many  as  four  places  this  string  of  windows  is  broken  by  huge 
fireplaces.  Around  these  the  fellows  gather  during  the  long 
months  of  winter,  for  the  human  animal  is  more  sociable  after 
meals  than  at  any  other  time.  Permit  smoking  there  and  furnish 
a  piano  or  a  victrola  to  each  group,  and  you  would  have  a  greater 
factor  for  unity  in  school  life  than  could  in  any  other  way  be 
provided . 

NEXT  week  our  football  team  will  meet  that  of  Exeter. 
The  Mirror  leaves  prediction  and  its  consequences  to  the 
mass  meeting,  but  we  do  say  that  chances  look  pretty 
good  for  a  Victory  Number. 


Le  Tripotage 


I  WONDER  WHY 


IT  IS 


THAT  AFTER  XMAS 


THE  BOARDING  HOUSE 


LISTS 


ARE  ALWAYS  FULL 


I  WONDER  WHY 


I  THANK  YOU 


FROM  OUR  CREED 

Le  Tripotage  offers  the  following 
as  a  solution  to  some  of  the  things  about 
which  man  has  been  bothering  his  head 
since  green  apples  first  upset  his 
digestion. 

Eternity:- — The  period  between 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

Love: —  A  condition  brought 
about  by  sundaes,  theatre  tickets, 
and  taxicabs. 

SiN:^ — ■  Anything  pleasant  with  un- 
pleasant consequences. 

Paradise: — A  front  seat  at  the 
Follies. 

How  TO  get  there: —  The  Boston 
and  Maine. 

Truth: — A  thing  too  embarrass- 
ing to  be  presented  in  its  naked  state 
to  any  prof. 

The  Terror  that  walketh  by 
night: —  That  house  prof. 

The  Millenium: — A  holiday  not 
in  the  Blue  Book. 
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Foster:  If  a  nigger  married  a  white  person  what  kind  of  a 
poker  hand  would  the  kids  be? 
Boster:  I'd  call  it  a  bum  deal. 

WE  WONDER  WHETHER  — 

Cleopatra  could  have  produced  any  more  panic  at  the  Peace 
Conference  — 

Lydia  P.  Pinkham's  pills  could  help  Mr.  Wilson  recover  — 
An  offering  to  the  gods  w^ould  bring  about  a  promenade  — 
An  oilstove  in  the  chapel  would  not  improve  matters  — 
A  second  Prep,  parade  would  not  be  harmless  — 


FOR  MEN  ONLY 

A  certain  company  advertises  scales  with  the  slogan:  "We 
give  you  a  weigh." 

We  wonder  what  the  object  is  in  scaring  away  female  custom. 

This  language  of  ours  is  certainly  flexible.  Take  for  example, 
an  expression  which  might  be  used  at  the  best  regulated  of 
Thanksgiving  tables:  "Pass  Aunt  Laura's  leg,  Charlie."  Of 
course  it  refers  to  the  turkey's  member,  not  Aunt  Laura's  limb. 
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Cutter:  What  did  you 
think  of  the  sermon? 

Bin  Thair: — Oh,  'bout  as 
good  as  I  could  do. 

Cutter: — I  heard  it  was 
only  so  so. 


1920: — I've  got  a  physical  exam  to-night. 
1923:— Make-up? 

IN  ANCIENT  HISTORY 

Wilson: — Amos  looked  funny  among  the  people  of  the  North 
because  he  came  dressed  in  the  garbage  of  the  South. 

SO  SIMPLE 

Drip  (after  explaining  the  number  of  ways  to  divide  seven 
presents  between  tw^o  children) : —  Now  has  anyone  any  other 
suggestion  ? 

Prep: —  Couldn't  one  child  be  the  other? 

PUTTING  IT  ANOTHER  WAY 

Ed: — You  must  like  boils. 

Man: — Yes,  they  give  me  an  aggressive  jaw. 

Ed: —  I'd  say  they  give  you  a  lot  of  cheek. 
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His  Finish 

As  I  was  walking  down  the  street 

A  day  or  two  ago, 
I  spied  a  lad  with  dragging  feet 

And  features  filled  with  woe. 

I  pondered  ere  I  put  my  test 

Of  what  the  cause  could  be, 
And  then  I  flashed,  "Where  do  you  eat?" 

''Sir,  at  the  Beanery." 

His  face  was  pale,  expression  wan. 
His  bones  were  pushing  through; 

His  health  had  now  entirely  gone, 
His  outlook  was  quite  blue. 

He  said  to  me  that  microbes  walk 

Upon  the  musty  food. 
On  shredded-wheat  and  celery  stalk 

Is  where  the  flu  germs  brood. 

All  meat  is  served  in  countless  forms. 

Until  'tis  boiled  away 
To  soup  whose  macaroni  squirms 

Like  pallid  eels  at  play. 

The  milk's  odd  hue  is  like  the  sky, 
And  real  eggs  scarce  are  seen. 

Because  the  price  has  gone  too  high. 
Along  with  that  of  cream. 

The  chef  does  all  his  fingers  press 

On  all  the  food  that's  served. 
And  waiters  stagger  'neath  the  mess 

Until  their  backs  are  curved. 

The  lad  grew  paler,  yea  like  death, 

And  grappled  for  his  head. 
He  struggled  vainly  for  a  breath, 

He  smiled  and  then  fell  dead. 
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The  present  vogue  for  bedroom  farces  and  plays  in  the  dark  is 
shown  as  reflected  in  the  Mirror  in  the  zvork  of  our  new  playwright, — 
Drapsehs  Gnaseglegov. 

THE  RUINATION  OF  FRANCIS  FRACAS 

Scene  —  Night;  all  a  blackness  and  a  void.  A  pale  moon  is 
peering  over  the  wi7tdow-ledge  and  the  knees  to  the  lions  feet  on  the 
radiator  clatter  together  with  the  cold. 

Footsteps  and  hasty  scuffing  of  feet  in  the  distant  darkness. 

They  approach,  growing  momentarily  louder,  then  cease. 

Clamorous  rapping:  " Open  the  door !   Let  me  in!" 

Creaks  and  groans,  and  a  sobbing  sound  from  the  dark. 

More  and  louder  knocking;  the  moon  slips  a  cog  and  slides  out 
of  sight  —  complete  darkness. 

"Open  up,  before  I  bust  the  door." 

"Wait"^ — inarticulately,  as  though  from  the  depths  of  the 
grave. 

More  creaks,  groans,  and  sobbing  noises;  then  silence. 
The  door  flies  open  with  a  yank  and  two  figures  clad  in  pajamas 
face  each  other. 

"What  do  you  want?" 

"  My  trot  —  Charlie'U  finish  me  —  you've  got  it? " 


Irate  Subscriber: — Where's  my  "Mirror"? 
Asst.  Business  Manager: —  Look  on  your  dresser. 
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Owing  to  the  great  numbers  of  the  unsophisticated  at  Andover 
we  have  engaged  the  services  of  Miss  Tilly  Smithers  to  conduct  an 
inquiry  column.  The  news  got  around  somehow  sooner  than  we 
expected,  and  we  are  already  rushed  with  work. 

TiLLiE  Smithers'  Advice  to  the  Lovelorn 
Dear  Miss  Smithers: 

I  am  a  boy  of  seventeen  with  blue  eyes.  I  have  a  "wife"  and 
we  live  in  Day  Hall.  She  often  goes  out  with  other  boys.  Please 
tell  me  how  to  hold  her  affection ! 

s.  A.  t 

s.  A.  t: 

Either  it  is  your  place  to  accompany  her  on  these  parties  or 
else  to  be  sure  of  the  people  with  whom  she  associates  and  where 
she  goes.    Glad  to  hear  from  you,  Blue  Eyes. 


Dear  Miss  Smithers: 

I  am  a  boy  of  16  and  am  engaged  to  a  girl  of  42.  I  always  kiss 
her  good  night.  Please  tell  me  why  you  do  not  think  it  all  right  to 
do  this,  as  we  have  been  going  together  for  eight  days. 

1923 

1923: 

It  is  not  always  safe  to  kiss  your  sweetheart  and  besides  you 
are  not  married  yet.  When  you  and  she  are  older  you  may  better 
understand. 


Dear  Miss  Smithers: 

I  am  a  young  girl  of  18  with  dark  hair  and  rosey  cheeks.  Last 
night  I  went  out  with  a  young  man  and  drank  three  cocktails. 
Did  I  do  right  or  wrong? 

Andovria 

Andovria: 

If  you  drank  three  cocktails  you  evidently  did. 


Ain't  He  Cute 


Arrayed  in  snow-white  pants  and  vest 
And  other  rainient  fair  to  view, 
I  stood  before  my  sweetheart  Sue, — 

The  charming  creature  I  love  best. 

"Tell  me,  and  does  my  costume  suit?" 
I  asked  that  apple  of  my  eye, 
And  then  the  charmer  made  reply  — 

*'0h,  yes,  you  do  look  awful  cute!" 

Although  I  frequently  had  heard 
My  sweetheart  vent  her  pleasure  so, 
I  must  confess  I  did  not  know 

The  meaning  of  that  favorite  w^ord. 

But  presently  at  the  window-side 

We  stood  and  watched  the  passing  th 
And  soon  a  monkey  passed  along 

With  ears  like  sails  extending  wide. 

And  gazing  at  the  doleful  brute 

My  sweetheart  gave  a  merry  cry, — 
I  quote  her  language  with  a  sigh, — 

"O  Henry,  ain't  he  awful  cute?" 


Vengeance  Is  Mine" 

THE  soft  lights  of  the  Canadian  afternoon  were  fast  giving 
way  to  the  gloom  of  the  gathering  twilight,  as  Jean 
Lamartigne  strode  swiftly  through  the  forest,  following 
the  Quebec  trail.  Twenty-seven  miles  lay  between  him  and  his 
last  resting-place,  and  he  was  anxious  to  complete  his  set  thirty 
before  halting  for  the  night.  Off  to  the  right  he  could  hear  the 
familiar  sound  of  the  Murray  River,  rushing  down  to  join  the 
mighty  St.  Lawrence  at  Malbaie.  His  keen  dark  eyes  shone  with 
eagerness  and  just  a  trace  of  something  else,  as  he  cast  quick 
glances  along  the  trail  ahead  in  search  of  a  place  where  he  could 
camp  for  the  night.  All  about  him  was  the  eternal  silence  of  the 
wilderness,  broken  only  by  the  murmur  of  the  distant  stream. 
Jean  loved  the  forests  for  this  very  silence,  and  his  heart  beat  in 
perfect  accord  with  the  life  of  the  woods  about  him. 

Finally,  as  the  last  rays  of  the  dying  sun  faded  from  the  green 
of  the  tree-tops  above,  his  eyes  fastened  upon  the  looked-for 
clearing;  and  hastening  up  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  he  slipped  off  his 
pack  and  laid  his  rifle  on  a  smooth  rock.  Skilfully  he  set  about 
preparing  a  fire;  as  it  blazed  up,  he  got  out  his  frying-pan  and 
cooked  his  simple  meal.  When  it  was  finished,  and  the  remains 
put  away,  he  leaned  back  against  a  tree-trunk,  lit  his  pipe,  and 
stared  meditatively  at  the  glowing  embers. 

First  he  thought  of  his  dead  son,  and  his  face  became  soft  and 
tender  in  the  flickering  light  of  the  flames;  then  the  picture  of  the 
man  who  had  wronged  him  and  sent  him  to  his  death  rose  before 
his  eyes,  and  the  look  of  love  changed  to  one  of  intense  and  lasting 
hatred,  curiously  blended  with  that  of  a  great  desire  about  to  be 
fulfilled.  For  it  was  to  slay  this  unhuman  villain,  to  inflict  upon 
him  the  death  he  had  falsely  brought  down  upon  his  son,  that 
Jean  Lamartigne  had  traveled  those  long,  weary  miles  from  Cap 
Tourmente.  From  Quebec  to  St.  Johns,  from  the  deep  salt- 
marshes  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  far  reaches  of  the  Saguenay  he 
had  trailed  him,  and  now  it  seemed  as  if  he  held  him  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  Back  to  Malbaie  he  had  come,  back  to  the 
original  place  of  the  crime,  and  as  he  pondered,  the  entire  scene 
enacted  itself  before  his  eyes  as  clear  and  vivid  in  all  its  ghastly 
details  as  on  the  day  of  its  happening,  fifteen  years  before. 
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Ah,  how  well  he  remembered  the  early  morning,  the  angry 
shouts  of  the  crowd  of  vengeful  villagers,  and  in  their  midst, 
the  body  of  the  old  village  cure,  the  good,  kindly  Pere  Jacques, 
stabbed  to  the  heart.  Over  it  stood  three  men  —  the  Seigneur, 
Phillippe  Ferron,  and  Georges  Lamartigne,  Jean's  son.  Ferron 
was  explaining  volubly.  He  had  come  upon  young  Lamartigne 
in  the  woods  back  of  the  church,  standing  beside  the  body  of  the 
murdered  priest,  w^th  the  bloody  hunting-knife  in  his  hand. 
He,  Ferron,  had  quickly  grasped  the  situation,  covered  the 
criminal  with  his  rifle,  and  marched  him  back  to  the  village  at 
the  point  of  the  gun.  Here  he  paused  and  scowled  malevolently 
at  the  lad  (a  mere  boy  in  his  teens). 

The  Seigneur's  face  was  grim;  he  realized  the  futility  of 
arguing  with  the  crowd  of  men  enraged  as  they  were  by  the 
w^anton  slaughter  of  the  old  man,  and  besides,  all  the  evidence 
pointed  strongly  against  young  Lamartigne.  Only  Jean  knew 
the  truth.  Coming  upon  the  scene  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  he 
had  seen  Ferron  steal  up  behind  the  unsuspecting  priest  and  stab 
him  foully  in  the  back.  Unarmed  as  he  was,  he  was  powerless 
to  interfere,  even  when  his  own  son  wandered,  all  unknowingly, 
into  the  trap  which  the  willy  Ferron  had  set  for  the  first  passerby. 
Georges  had  hurried  up  to  the  body,  horror-stricken,  and  had 
withdrawn  the  knife,  hoping  that  the  old  man  might  not  yet  be 
dead;  whereupon  Phillipe  had  stepped  out  from  behind  a  con- 
venient tree,  covered  him  with  his  gun,  and  forced  him  back  to 
the  village  w4th  his  infamous  lie.  Not  a  man  in  the  crowd  heeded 
Jean's  story;  they  took  it  for  the  futile  fabrication  of  a  desperate 
parent,  trying  to  save  the  life  of  his  guilty  son,  and  with  murmurs 
of  rage  bore  off  the  boy  to  his  death  — -- 

Jean  shook  himself  sadly,  knocked  the  ashes  from  his  pipe,  and 
rolled  up  in  his  blanket  beside  the  fire.  Very  shortly  he  fell 
asleep. 

As  the  first  shafts  of  crimson,  heralding  the  approaching  dawn, 
pierced  through  the  tangled  foliage  above  him,  he  awoke  and 
prepared  his  breakfast  over  a  smoking  fire.  The  atmosphere  was 
close  and  heavy,  and  the  sun  broke  with  difficulty  through  the 
dense  heat-mists  that  hung  over  the  forests.    In  the  trees  above. 
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the  birds  had  long  since  arisen,  and  the  deHcate  notes  of  swallow 
and  wood-thrush  mingled  with  the  harsh  calls  of  crow  and  jay. 

His  meal  over  and  the  utensils  stowed  away,  Jean  slipped  on 
his  pack,  picked  up  his  gun,  and  set  out  along  the  trail.  As  he 
proceeded,  the  day  became  even  more  hot  and  sultry,  and  objects 
in  the  distance  appeared  to  shimmer  in  the  intense  heat.  Fre- 
quent halts  became  necessary,  and  during  one  of  these,  Jean  felt 
that  the  strain  and  anxiety  of  the  last  few  days  were  beginning  to 
wear  havily  upon  him ;  he  was  no  longer  the  young  man  he  used  to 
be,  when  a  day's  march  of  thirty  miles  and  more  meant  nothing 
to  him.  With  a  pang  he  realized  that  when  he  had  accomplished 
this  last  journey  and  brought  his  justice  to  the  hoped-for  con- 
clusion, he  would  be  forced  to  settle  down  and  eke  out  his  remain- 
ing years  as  keeper  of  a  village  store  or  a  weaver  of  homespuns 
back  in  his  native  town.    Ugh!  He  shuddered  at  the  thought. 

Then  with  a  sudden,  stunning  shock,  came  the  realization 
that  once  he  had  wreaked  his  vengeance  and  fulfilled  his  terrible 
purpose,  he  would  not  be  able  to  do  this;  he  would  be  a  criminal, 
a  murderer  —  an  outcast  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  a  creature  to  be 
hunted  from  place  to  place  until  at  last  he  should  die  in  some 
far-off  nameless  wilderness.  He  groaned  in  sheer  anguish  of  spirit. 
Then  his  face  set  in  lines  of  stone  and  his  hands  clenched  fiercely, 
as  he  remembered  the  oath  he  had  taken  overthedeadbody  of  his 
son.  Come  what  might,  whatever  his  own  reward  might  be, 
that  villain  should  die! 

He  rose  and  set  out  once  more,  but  his  shoulders  drooped  as 
if  laboring  under  an  unbearable  burden,  and  every  line  of  his 
body  expressed  an  unutterable  weariness. 

Toward  noon,  heavy  banks  of  cloud  had  formed  and  were 
piling  up  in  the  sky  behind  him,  and  as  he  neared  the  end  of  the 
trail,  ominous  growls  of  thunder  came  to  his  ears.  Finally, 
breaking  through  the  last  fringe  of  forest,  he  came  out  onto  the 
upper  pasture  land  of  Malbaie,  looking  dowm  upon  the  village. 
He  paused  and  looked  out  over  the  vast  flood  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  twelve  miles  across,  to  where  the  little  town  of  Riviere 
Quelle  nestled  under  the  frow^ning  cliffs,  showing  dimly  against 
the  black,  stormy  sky. 
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A  sudden  flash  of  lightning  brought  his  attention  back  to  the 
scene  immediately  before  him,  and  as  he  looked  down  the  hill,  his 
figure  suddenly  stiff^ened,  every  muscle  strained  and  tense. 
There,  not  a  hundred  yards  away,  was  the  man  he  sought, 
coming  straight  toward  him.  Ferron's  gaze  was  fixed  upon  the 
ground  in  front  of  him,  and  Jean  knew  he  had  not  been  seen. 
Silently  he  faded  back  into  the  underbrush,  and  dropping  on  one 
knee,  covered  the  approaching  man  with  his  rifle.  Jagged  tongues 
of  lightning  cracked  all  about,  and  it  seemed  to  Jean  Lamatrigne 
that  it  was  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  anger  for  the  thing  he 
was  about  to  do.  Silently  he  prayed  for  leniency.  Then  his  lips 
set  in  a  thin,  straight  line,  and  he  sighted  carefully  along  the 
barrel  of  his  gun. 

Slowly  his  finger  tightened  on  the  trigger. 

All  at  once  he  was  conscious  of  a  blinding  flash,  an  earth- 
shaking  roar  of  thunder,  and  —  blackness.  Through  his  reeling 
senses  he  dimly  saw  the  figure  of  Phillipe  Ferron,  bathed  in  a 
pillar  of  flame,  throw  up  its  arms,  stagger  blindly,  and  crash  to 
the  earth  in  a  limp  heap.  Then  myriad  lights  danced  before  his 
eyes,  and  he  fell  forward  on  his  face. 

When  he  recovered  consciousness,  the  storm  had  passed  and 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly  through  a  cloud-flecked  sky.  He 
climbed  slowly  to  his  feet  and  tottered  weakly  out  to  where  the 
body  of  Ferron  lay  motionless  on  the  grass;  he  was  dead.  Jean 
stood  looking  at  the  blackened  corpse,  lost  in  wonder.  Then  the 
light  came;  he  would  not  be  a  murderer!  He  was  free!  His  son 
•was  avenged ! 

^'Ah,  Dieu,"  he  murmured  at  last.  ''Cest  toi  que  a  fait  gal'' 
And  with  a  last  backward  glance,  Jean  Lamartigne  turned  and 
passed  swiftly  away  into  the  sombre,  dripping  woods. 


The  Man's  Game 


The  rival  teams,  dead -locked,  heave  to  and  fro 
And  tangled  men  lie  deep  upon  the  ball. 
The  field  rings  to  the  sound  of  kick  and  blow; 
The  shouts  that  greet  the  tackled  runner's  fall. 

Beneath  the  heavy  lines  of  metal  frame. 
Looming  dead  black  against  the  setting  sun, 
A  man  sits  planning,  not  for  wealth  or  fame. 
But  just  to  say,  "Another  job  well  done." 

The  slim  destroyer  lunges  through  the  sea, 
The  spray  white  frozen  on  each  stack  and  mast, 
Her  crew,  low-crouching  in  the  scanty  lee. 
Of  bridge  and  rail,  with  blue-cold  hands  hold  fast. 

The  uncouth  tank  that  slithers  in  the  muck, 
Her  slipping  treads  thick  dripping  slime  and  blood ; 
Now  heaving  up,  now  lurching,  and  now  stuck. 
Moves  over  things  once  men  deep  in  the  mud. 

And  the  men  who  play  the  game 
And  who  man  the  tank  and  ship, 
Who  face  the  steel-shot  flame 
And  who  build  without  a  slip  — 

They  are  the  men  of  worth, 
And  their  make-up  is  nerve  and  sand ; 
They  are  the  red -blood  of  the  earth  — 
Let  us  be  the  red  blood  of  our  land ! 


A  Bargain  In  Boats 


HARWICH,  Harwich.  Change  for  Provincetown  and  way 
stations.  This  train  for  South  Harwich,  South  Chatham 
and  Chatham." 

When  the  trainman  had  begun  to  announce  this,  I  was  dozing 
in  my  seat.  At  the  word  ''South  Harwich",  however,  I  imme- 
diately became  wide  awake.  For  was  not  South  Harwich  the 
place  where  on  this  very  day  I  was  to  see  a  sailboat?  A  boat 
which  might  come  into  my  possession  within  the  next  few^  hours. 

A  week  before,  I  had  obtained  my  father's  consent  to  spend 
one  hundred  dollars,  which  my  uncle  had  given  me,  for  a  sailboat; 
provided  that  she  was  a  bargain.  After  scanning  every  adver- 
tisement that  I  could  find,  I  had  decided  at  last  upon  one  which 
was  in  the  Boston  Herald.  It  had  stated  that  the  advertiser  had 
for  sale  a  fine  sloop  yacht,  which  he  would  part  with  for  a  sum  of 
one  hundred  dollars,  since  he  was  in  desperate  need  of  money. 
This  advertisement  had  seemed  to  be  exactly  what  I  was  looking 
for;  so  I  had  written  a  letter  asking  w^hen  and  where  I  could  see 
the  sloop-yacht. 

Three  days  later  I  had  received  the  following  reply: — 

"deer  Mister. 

i  take  mi  pen  in  mi  hand  2  rite  u  about  mi  boat  shes  fast 
their  aint  no  faster  boats  around  here,  but  i  aint  got  no  use 
for  no  boat  as  my  gal  sez  she  w^oon't  marri  mi  less  i  hev 
some  money,    mi  boat  dont  leek  and  hez  too  cote  of  paint  . 
on  her  bottom.    B  sure  and  come  ter  see  mi  bote. 

"respectful 

Cl  CHASE 

"P.S.    'Kash  Talks'." 

This  was  dated  South  Harwich,  a  tow^n  on  the  southern  shore 
of  Cape  Cod. 

I  had  been  rather  reluctant  to  spend  four  dollars  for  carfare, 
but  being  satisfied  that  I  had  at  last  found  a  poor  but  honest  man, 
who  was  willing  to  sell  his  yacht  at  a  bargain  price,  I  had  drawn 
the  hundred  dollars  from  the  bank  and  had  boarded  the  train 
for  South  Harwich. 

The  shrill  whistle  of  the  engine,  immediately  followed  by  the 
grinding  of  wheels,  had  vanquished  my  attempts  at  dozing. 
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From  the  car  window  I  eagerly  scanned  the  scenery.  Across  the 
salt  marshes  I  could  see  the  ocean,  but  not  a  boat  was  in  sight. 
The  train  stopped.  The  brakeman  called,  "South  Harwich", 
and  I  hastily  got  out. 

As  I  gazed  about  me,  I  felt  more  lonesome  than  I  had  ever  felt 
before  in  my  fifteen  years  of  existence.  The  station  platform  was 
deserted,  and  the  station  (I  blush  with  shame  for  the  railroad 
company  when  I  call  that  six-by-five  box  a  station)  was  locked. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  creek  was  the  town.  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  walk  to  it  when  I  noticed  an  old  horse  and  depot  car- 
riage rattling  down  the  road  to  the  station.  The  driver  evidently 
noticed  me  for  he  quickened  his  horse's  pace.  In  a  moment  he 
reached  the  platform,  and  w^ith  a  "Whoa,  Lassy!"  he  jumped  out 
of  the  shaky  old  hack.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  where  Cy  Chase 
resided  and  how  far  from  the  station.  He  stared  at  me  for  a 
moment,  spat  copiously  upon  the  platform,  and  then  said: 

"Mister,  it's  a  garldarn  long  ways." 

"Do  you  know  the  man?"  I  asked. 

"Wall,  I  guess  I  do — ^some." 

"How  far  is  it?" 

He  paused  for  some  time  and  after  counting  on  his  fingers,  he 
said : 

"Wall,  there  and  back,  'bout  six  miles." 

"W^hat's  that!"  said  I,  "six  miles.  Why,  I'll  have  to  get  a 
carriage  to  go  down  there." 

My  friend  smiled,  jerked  his  thumb  at  the  wreck  that  w^as 
trailing  behind  a  "near-the-boneyard"  horse,  and  said: 

"I  guess  I  can  take  yer." 

I  looked  at  him,  then  at  the  horse,  and  then  at  him  again. 

"You  might,  but  I  doubt  if  that  horse  of  yours  can." 

"Wall,"  said  the  fellow,  "he  hain't  much  on  looks,  none  of  these 
Cape  Cod  horses  be,  but  he's  speedy." 

"All  right,"  said  I,  "what  will  you  charge?" 

"Wall,"  said  he,  "we  get  around  here  fifty  cents  a  mile.  I 
cal'late  six  times  fifty  is  three  dollars,  ain't  it?" 

"Three  dollars!   What  do  you  want  to  do;  rob  me?" 

"No,  but  it  is  a  long  way  to  Cy  Chase's." 
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After  a  moment's  reflection,  I  jumped  into  the  rattletrap,  and 
we  had  started  off.  In  a  moment  we  had  crossed  the  creek,  and 
as  we  entered  the  town,  I  could  not  but  notice  how  unfavorably 
the  squatty  dwellings,  the  single  store,  and  the  sun-beaten  streets, 
so  sandy  that  the  wheels  of  our  hack  sank  up  almost  to  the  hubs, 
compared  with  the  well-kept  houses,  the  thrifty  stores,  and  the 
shaded,  macadamized  roads  of  Hyannis,  where  I  spend  my  sum- 
mers. I  did  not  have  time  to  obtain  more  than  this  general  idea 
of  the  place,  however,  for  my  companion  claimed  my  whole  at- 
tention. 

"This  old  boy  keeps  a-going  pretty  steady,  now,  don't  she, 
young  feller?"  he  suddenly  volunteered. 

"I  feel  like  getting  out  and  pushing,"  I  replied. 

"Wall,  he  do  be  gettin'  pretty  old.  I  got  her  down  to  the 
Barnstable  Fair  sixteen  years  ago  this  coming  summer.  No, 
let's  see.  Twan't  then.  It  was  the  year  after  Jed  Bassett  got 
hitched,  and  that  were  in  eighty-nine.  Yer  know  Jed  was  en- 
gaged nigh  on  two  years  'fore  — ." 

And  thus  he  chattered  on,  telling  me  why  he  had  never  mar- 
ried and  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  friends  who  had.  I  pa- 
tiently endured  listening  to  these  bits  of  history  as  long  as  a 
fifteen-year-old  boy,  who  was  about  to  see  his  new  boat  for  the 
first  time,  could.  But  finally,  when  he  paused,  evidently  for 
want  of  further  subjects  to  discuss,  I  was  able  to  slip  in  edgeways, 
a  question  about  Mr.  Chase's  boat. 

"I  won't  spend  no  time  praising  up  Cy's  tub,  because  I  want 
ter  surprise  yer  a  little,  young  feller,  but  seems  to  me  that  Cy's 
a  dum  fool  to  throw  over  such  a  boat  as  that  be  for  Cymanthy 
Jane.  Oh!  I  forgot  to  tell  yer  'bout  Cy's  goin'  to  marry  Cy- 
manthy, didn't  I?" 

And  so  he  started  off  on  that  tack.  Before  we  reached  Cy's 
home,  the  hackman  had  told  me  the  whole  of  Cy's  romance. 
When  we  had  dri\'en  for  about  an  hour  through  a  piece  of  coun- 
try that  was  very  much  the  same  and  where  several  of  the  houses 
exactly  resembled  some  we  had  already  passed,  the  horse  pulled 
up  at  a  place  of  his  own  accord  and  the  driver  announced  that 
this  was  Cy  Chase's  "hang-out". 
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I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  soon  a  hatchet-faced  woman  shoved 
her  head  out  and  asked  what  was  wanted.  I  told  her  that  I  had 
come  to  look  at  Mr.  Chase's  yacht.  She  replied  that  Cy  was  not 
at  home,  since  he  had  left  early  in  the  morning  to  go  over  to  the 
Sound  and  dig  a  bucket  of  clams,  but  that  I  was  at  liberty  to 
look  at  the  boat  which  was  in  the  back  yard,  and  she  would  give 
Cy  any  message  I  might  leave. 

Following  the  hackman,  who  had  volunteered  to  lead,  I  made 
my  way  by  hencoops,  lobster-pots,  barrels,  boxes,  boards,  and 
all  kinds  of  rubbish,  until  we  came  near  the  sought-for  treasure. 
The  driver,  with  rather  a  strange  expression  on  his  face,  pointed 
at  a  rotten  hull  of  a  boat,  which  must  have  been  hauled  from  the 
water  for  the  last  time  about  ten  years  back. 

''Tha's  the  boat,  sir." 

I  looked  at  the  "remains,"  then  at  the  hackman;  he  looked  at 
me,  then  at  the  boat,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  and  then  at  the  sky. 
I  grunted,  and  turned  about  and  made  for  the  carriage. 

Neither  of  us  uttered  a  word  till  the  station  was  reached. 
Certainly  my  thoughts  were  on  things  other  than  conversation. 

Once  on  the  platform,  I  handed  him  his  three  dollars; 
thanking  me  and  mumbling  something  about  there  being  a 
"mistake  since  Cy  was  always  known  to  be  as  honest  as  the  day 
is  long,"  he  left. 

I  entered  the  waiting  room.  The  station  agent  eyed  me  for 
some  time  with  a  look,  mingled  with  pity  and  amusement,  and 
after  a  few  moments,  said : 

"Been  up  to  see  Cy  Chase's  boat?" 

I  nodded. 

"I  guess  he  makes  quite  a  stamp  out  of  that  durned  old  wreck." 
I  was  alert  at  once.   "How's  that?" 

"Well,  you  see,  them  ads  he  puts  into  the  papers  only  cost 
him  thirty  cents,  and  he  gets  as  high  as  three  dollars  to  drive 
parties  out  to  see  her.  He  drives  you  fellers  three  or  four  times 
around  the  town  so  as  to  give  you  your  three  dollars  worth  of 
riding." 


The  Dwellers  of  the  Desert 


THE  small  Navajo  Indian  agency  at  Las  Ollas  was  in  a 
state  of  nervous  excitement.    Before  a  low  adobe  house 
—  one  of  the  three  that  made  up  the  town  — -  a  group  of 
men  were  talking  in  low,  excited  whispers. 

''What  did  you  do  with  him?"  asked  one  of  them  of  the  agent. 
''Dragged  him  off  into  the  hills,"  he  replied  scornfully. 
"I  told  you  so,  Pete,"  one  of  the  men  growled  at  the  agent, 
"I  told  you  there  would  be  the  devil  to  pay  if  you  kept  on  selling 
that  stuff  to  Injuns,  cause  they  don't  know  how  to  treat  it  right." 

"I  guess  that's  all  right,"  the  agent  spoke  menacingly,  "that's 
the  first  time  I  ever  had  any  trouble  with  the  beggers  because  of 
firewater." 

"Yeah  —  that  may  be  true  too,  but  this  here  feller  was  the 
chief's  son,  an'  take  it  from  me,  there's  going  to  be  a  right  smart 
scalping  party  around  our  ears  purty  soon  —  a  fine  little  party, 
an'  we  won't  be  carrying  these  scalps,  you  can  bet  on  that." 

"Yo're  sure  right,  Monte,"  agreed  one  of  the  men,  with  an 
oath.  "I'm  all  fer  hittin'  the  trail  fer  Santa  Fe  just  as  fast  as  my 
hoss  kin  make  the  dust  fly!" 

"Well,  yore  a  h  ^ —  of  a  specimen  of  a  man,  ain't  you?"  bawled 
the  agent  coarsely.  "Why  them  damn  Injuns  won't  dare  to 
hurt  us  none  —  just  look  up  there,"  and  he  pointed  to  the  Am- 
erican flag  above  the  agency. 

"Sure,"  said  Monte,  "but  I  wouldn't  stake  my  scalp  on  the 
lonesome  little  flag  up  there  if  them  Injuns  came  howling  around 
here  for  our  hides.  So  long,  boys,  I  wish  you  all  the  luck  in  the 
world!"  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  jumped  on  his 
small  Indian  pony,  and  set  out  for  Santa  Fe  —  a  distance  of  some 
sixty  miles  across  the  burbling  desert. 

"Huh!"  ejaculated  the  agent  in  disgust,  "all  this  worrin' 
about  a  little  shootin'.  Why,  the  poor  devil  oughtn't  to  have 
reached  for  his  gun  even  if  I  did  give  him  a  good  kick  —  served 
him  right  fer  tr3'in'  to  steal  that  there  whiskey." 

"That  may  be  all  right,  an'  then  again,  it  may  be  all  wrong, 
but  I'm  fer  going  with  Monte.  Hello!  Here's  our  friend  right 
now;  you  have  got  to  do  the  talking."    The  three  men  turned. 
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At  that  moment  a  solitary  figure  on  horseback  came  around 
the  corner  of  the  agency.  The  agent  grew  a  shade  paler  as  he 
saw"  that  it  was  the  chief  of  the  Kotzegi  Navajo  tribe. 

"Well  — ?"  he  queried.  "What  do  you  want?" 

The  Indian  sprang  to  the  ground  —  a  singularly  lithe,  erect 
figure. 

"I  want  you!"  he  answered  harshly.  The  agent  went  for  his 
gun;  at  the  same  time  there  came  a  shot  from  the  side  of  the 
adobe,  and  the  agent  drew  back  with  a  sharp  expression  of 
pain  as  a  bullet  almost  tore  his  hand  off.  Desperate,  the  agent 
went  for  his  second  gun.  A  second  shot  rang  out,  and  the  man 
cursed  horribly  as  his  left  hand  was  nearly  wrenched  away  by 
the  bullet.  A  dozen  or  fifteen  Navajos  appeared,  with  Winches- 
ters in  their  hands,  and  at  a  sign  from  their  chief,  quickly  tied  the 
three  men  who  were  standing  stunned  by  the  suddenness  of 
affairs. 

"Well!"  demanded  the  chief  shortly,  "what  have  you  to  say 
for  yourselves  after  what  you  have  done?" 

"Nothing!"  retorted  the  agent  with  scorn,  and  the  paleness 
that  had  crept  into  his  face  bore  out  his  words.  "Go  ahead  with 
your  little  party,  an'  see  how  a  brave  man  can  die." 

"Good!"  exclaimed  the  Indian  with  grim  irony,  "you  are  strong 
now,  but  the  end  will  show  if  you  are  as  brave."  The  agent  was 
slung  like  a  bag  of  meal  across  a  horse;  and  shutting  the  other 
two  men  in  the  agency,  the  Navajos  mounted,  and  started  off 
across  the  desert  trail.  As  the  silent  company  vanished  in  the 
distance,  the  sun,  red  and  angry  in  the  west,  sank  slowly  behind 
a  distant  mesa,  leaving  the  world  enveloped  in  a  gloomy  pall  of 
blackness. 

All  night  they  travelled,  and  as  the  faintest  streaks  of  dawn 
were  visible  in  the  East,  the  cavalcade  stopped  —  already  well  in 
the  vast  desert  which  for  hundreds  of  miles  stretches  itself  in  a 
dry,  unbroken  waste  of  scorching  sand.  The  Navajos  dis- 
mounted, throwing  the  man  to  the  ground.  A  few  moments 
later,  the  agent  was  stripped,  and  staked  out,  face  upward,  over 
a  curious  little  mound.  The  chief  spoke  for  the  first  time  during 
the  journey:  "Are  you  as  brave  as  you  were,  O  killer  of  my  son?" 
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The  ride  during  the  night  had  undermined  the  endurance  of 
the  man  both  mentally  and  physically.  With  hands  and  feet 
tied  all  night,  in  a  single  position  that  had  not  changed  once,  it 
was  no  small  wonder  that  the  iron  nerve  of  the  man  had  broken 
down,  and  now,  as  he  answered  the  chief,  his  voice  trembled  and 
his  face  was  convulsed.  "God !"  he  exclaimed  in  anguish,  "start 
the  torture  —  don't  delay  longer." 

The  Indian  smiled  grimly,  "Ah,  I  thought  that  it  would  not 
last,  —  that  bravery  of  yours  last  night.  Now  listen  well,  for  it 
will  be  the  last  thing  you  ever  hear  in  this  world.  You  will 
doubtless  be  interested  to  know  that  you  are  staked  out  as  you 
can  see  that — " ;  here  the  chief  paused  and  rubbed  a  small  piece  of 
vile-smelling  fat  on  the  body  of  the  helpless  man.  "That,"  he 
continued,  "you  are  now  possessed  of  a  very  good  fat  to  call 
them.  And  that  you — ",  here  he  paused  again,  and  inserted  a 
small  stick  in  the  mouth  of  the  unfortunate  wretch,  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  either  open  or  shut  his 
mouth,  "that  you  are  now  unable  to  close  your  mouth,  remem- 
ber that  always.  You  will  never  be  able  to  close  your  mouth, 
even  when  they  arrive  —  they,  the  fierce  Chinquilleras,  for  in  all 
these  little  mounds  are  the  red  ants  of  the  Mojave  desert  —  the 
most  ferocious  in  the  world  —  remember  you  cannot  close  your 
mouth ! 


Foreign  Matter 


TIMELY  RHYMES 
Concerning  college  football  teams, 

Too  oft  it  comes  to  pass, 
The  man  who's  halfback  in  the  field 

Is  'way  back  in  his  class. 

— Boston  Transcript 


A  COMPOSITE  SERMON  OF  ALL  THOSE  PREACHED 
IN  SCHOOLS  SINCE  THE  WAR 
Now  the  Great  War  is  over  and  we  are  all  returning  to  our 
peace-time  pursuits.  Let  me  say  right  here  that  this  has  been 
the  greatest  conflagration  in  history.  None  of  us  can  return  and 
lead  our  lives  the  same  as  we  always  did;  we  have  been  changed, 
broadened,  and  our  souls  purified  by  the  fires  of  self-sacrifice. 
Our  brave  boys  who  so  heroically  fought  on  the  blood-soaked 
fields  of  torn  and  bleeding  France  and  martyred  Belgium  have 
done  their  share.  They  have  lived  in  the  mud  and  the  slime, 
been  torn  to  pieces  by  the  shot  and  shell  and  have  breathed  the 
deadly  fumes  of  the  devil's  own  invention,  poisonous  gas.  And 
we  ministers,  too,  have  done  our  share.  We  have  gone  up  and 
down  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  and  talked  to  the 
soldiers  in  all  the  camps  and  cantonments  in  the  country.  It 
was  a  young  man's  war,  but  we  responded.    I  myself,  have 
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talked  to  over  1.700.000  men  in  over  192  camps  and  canton- 
ments in  this  country.  And  let  me  say  right  here,  that  I  have 
never  seen  a  finer  set  of  young  men. 

I  have  seen  the  wounded  in  the  French  hospitals,  but  never 
have  I  heard  a  complaint.  In  one  hospital  near  Toul,  I  found  a 
poor  man  with  both  arms  shot  away.  I  was  touched  by  his 
bright  smile,  so  I  rushed  up  to  him,  and  seizing  him  by  the 
hand  said:  "My  boy,  you  have  done  well."  He  merely  pointed 
to  a  small  Bible  at  the  bottom  of  a  large  pile  of  books  by  the  bed, 
and  then  said  in  his  generous  way:  "Give  it  to  one  of  the  other 
boys  who  needs  it  more  than  I  do." 

In  closing  I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  those  beautiful  lines 
from  that  famous  poem: 

"Old  Oxford  spires,  etc".  .  . 

— Yale  Record 


OX  SALE  ACROSS  THE  STYX 
Japanese  adv.    "People  who  desire  longevity  drink  water. 
Those  who  have  tried  it  and  failed  should  try  Tokyo  Beer." 


From  Both — Silence. 

From  Him — Is  it  all  over? 

From  Her — Xo.  just  a  lit- 
tle bit  on  your  shoulder. 

Purple  Coii: 
MAKIXG  HER  ACQUAIX- 
TAXCE 

Visitor  {at  private  hospital) 
—Can  I  see  Lieutenant  Bar- 
ker, please? 

Matrox — We  do  not  allow 
ordinary  visiting.  May  I  ask 
if  you're  a  relative? 

Visitor  (boldly) — Oh.  yes. 
I'm  his  sister. 

Matrox — Well,  well!  I'm 
glad  to  meet  you,  I'm  his 
mother. 

■ — Aii'gu'an 


BETWEEX  THIEVES 
"I  got  this  hat  for  sprint- 
ing." 

"Who  did  you  beat?" 
"The  owner  and  three  po- 
licemen." 

— Boston  Transcript 


IX  THE  LIBRARY 
Co-ed  {cooly,  to  freshman 
i^'ho  has  just  picked  up  her 
handkerchief) — Thank  you. 
But  if  I  should  happen  to 
drop  it  again,  please  don't 
bother.  It  wasn't  you  I 
meant. 

■ — Penn.  State  Froth 


THE  M 


There  was  a  Co-ed 
And  she  had  the  flu. 

Now  all  the  Studes 
Have  got  it  too! 
—M.  I.  T.  Voo  Doo 


NOTICE 
An  Arkansas  paper  an- 
nounces that  the  postmaster 
at  Batavia  has  received  a 
letter  with  no  name  or  address 
on  it,  and  he  would  like  the 
person  it  is  intended  for  to 
please  call  and  get  it. 

— Prudent  Girl 


Jack — Did  you  tell  her 
that  what  you  said  was  in 
strict  confidence? 

Ethel — No,  I  didn't  want 
her  to  think  it  was  important 
enough  to  repeat. 


ACCEPTED 

The  invitation: 

''Mrs.  Brown  requests  the 
pleasure  of  Captain  White's 
company  at  dinner  on  Wed- 
nesday evening." 

The  reply : 

"With  the  exception  of 
the  men  who  have  other  en- 
gagements, Captain  White's 
company  will  come  with  plea- 
sure." 

— Widow 
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A  girl  asked  a  salesman  at 
the  silk  counter:  "Will  you 
tell  me  what  you  think  is  the 
best  color  for  a  bride  this 
year?" 

"Well,"  answered  the  young 
man,  "tastes  vary  of  course, 
miss.  As  for  myself  I  would 
prefer  a  white  one." 

Mass.  Aggie  Squib 


He — When  I  was  four  years 
old  I  was  left  an  orphan. 

She — -What  did  you  do 
with  it? 

— Orange  Peel 


SOPHISTICATED  KID 
Teacher — A  rich  man  dies 
leaving  $1,000,000.  On-fifth 
is  to  go  to  his  wife,  one-sixth 
to  his  son,  one-seventh  to  his 
daughter,  one-eighth  to  his 
brother  and  the  rest  to  foreign 
missions.  What  does  each 
get? 

Bright  Pupil — A  lawyer. 


OUCH!    B.  T. 

Ella — Haven't  '  seen  you 
in  that  gown  before? 

Belle — I  think  not!  I've 
worn  it  only  at  fashionable 
affairs! 

— Cartoons 
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Walter  —  Mr.  Smith's  left  his  umbrella  again.  I  do  believe 
he  would  leave  his  head  if  it  were  loose. 

Robinson  —  I  daresay  you're  right.  I  heard  him  say  only 
yesterday  he  was  going  to  Switzerland  for  his  lungs. —  Tit-Bits 

"You  claim  there  are  microbes  in  kisses?"  she  asked  the  young 
doctor. 

"There  are,"  he  said. 

"What  disease  do  they  bring?"  she  asked. 
"Palpitation  of  the  heart." —  Ladies  Home  Journal 

He:  Do  you  mind  if  I  smoke? 

She  {decisively):  Yes.    I  just  hate  the  taste  of  tobacco. 

— Jack  o'  Lantern 

SILENCED  HER  MA 

"Mabel,"  said  her  mother,  "it  seems  to  me  that  you  had  the 
gas  turned  rather  low  while  young  Huggins  was  here  last  evening.' 
"It  was  purely  for  economy  sake,  ma." 

"There  is  no  use  trying  to  beat  the  gas  company,  my  daughter. 
I've  noticed  the  shutting  off  of  the  gas  is  followed  by  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  pressure." 

"Well,  that  lessens  the  waist,  doesn't  it,  mother,  dear?" 
replied  the  artless  girl.  And  her  fond  parent  could  not  find  an 
ansewr. 

MADE  UP,  ANYWAY 

"Has  Maud  made  up  her  mind  to  stay  in?" 
"  No,  she's  made  up  her  face  to  go  out." 

MOTTO  METAMORPHOSIS 

19th  Century —  "Wine,  Women,  and  Song." 
20th  Century —  "Near-beer,  Flappers,  and  Jazz." 

—  Judge 


CLOTHES 
FOR  YOUNG 
MEN 

FURNISHINGS 
HATS  -  SHOES 

Our   representative  frequently 
in  Andover 

THE  -  SERVICE  •  STORE 

MIKE  HARRISON 

At  Andover  Shop 
Every  Other  Wednesday 

tHE 

TAILORS^^p^-f  ' 

^^^^^^     1014  Chapel  Srr 

New  {iAVE.N,CoK'N. 

New  York  Store 
595  Fifth  Avenue 

New   Haven  Store 
1014  Chapel  Street 

L  P.  Hollander  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

MEN'S  DEPARTMENTS 

MAKERS  OF 

FINE  READY-TO-WEAR 
CLOTHING 

UNUSUAL  WOOLENS 
214  Boylston  St.,  Boston 

Get  acquainted 
with  the  Victrola 

Do   you    know    what  splendid 
music   this  wonderful  instrument 
brings  into  your  home? 

Do  you  know   that   there  are 
Victrolas  from  $25  to  $250,  and  that 
we'll  arrange  terms  to  suit  you? 

find  out   all  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

W.  A.  ALLEN 

HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

It  is  rarely  one  finds  a  truly  homelike  atmosphere  in  an 
up-to-date  hotel.  But  the  Brunswick  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing just  that  quality.     Recently  renovated  throughout. 

There  is  nothing  in  Boston  quite  so  good  as  a  $2  table  d'hote 
dinner  served  every  evening  in  the 

lEoVPtian  IRoom 

of  the  HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 
Boylston  St.  at  Copley  Square. 

Have  dinner  or  supper  at  ths  Egyptian  Room.  Continuous  Dancing  from 
6.30  to  12.30. 

The  Dansants  Daily  from  4  to  6  o'clock. 


L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director 


THE  LENOX,  at  Boylston  and  Exeter  Streets,    under  the  same  management 


MILFORD,  CONN. 


At  our  Summer  Session,  July  22  to  September  19th  we  had  130  boys 
at  the  Milford  School  and  150  at  the  New  Haven  School.  All  of  these 
boys,  with  the  exception  of  three,  are  now  in  college. 

Winter  School  now  running.  Our  accommodations  are  at  present 
exhausted,  but  we  shall  have  room  for  25  boys  on  January  5th,  1920. 

Catalogue  on  request. 


MILFORD,  CONN. 


WELL   DRESSED   ANOOVER   MEN    HAVE   THEIR  CLOTHES 

MADE  BY 

ELM  SQUARE 

THE  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  TAILOR  AND  OUTFITTER 
Athletic  Goods 


Louis  Huntress,  Photographer 

Located  on  Main  Street,  near  Phillips  Academy 

Equipped  for  all  demands  of  Student^  and  School. 

For  convenience,  courteous  treatment,  and  fair  prices,  be  sure  to 
visit  this  Studio  when  in  need  of  individual  photographs,  groups  or 
views  of  school. 

School  and  Class  Pictures       Atha,  Agent 

JOHN  E.  BLACKSHAW 
JEWELER  AND  OPTICIAN 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 

MUSGROVE  BUILDING  BARBER 

FIRST  CLASS  WORK  STUDENT  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 

We  have  catered  to  Phillips  Academy  students  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

4-  BARBIIRS  NO  WAITING 

JOS.  BOULEAU,  Prop. 


SOME  DATE 

"Among  the  memorable  dates  in  history,"  wrote  a  boy,  "was 
Antony's  date  with  Cleopatra." — Boston  Transcript 

Advertisement  in  milliner's  window: 

WANTED  —  Girls  to  trim  rough  sailors. 


Telephone  70  and  71 

BUY  YOUR 

J.  H.  PLAYDON 

FLORIST 

UEATHFR 

ti/l        '             C±.                M.                                                                X  J 

Main  Street      -       -  Andover 

o  n  JCi  rli  r  o  Jv  1 1 1 

Seasonable  Flowers  at  All  Times 

Meirbers  of  Florist  Telegraph  Delivery 

rOA  TS 

Flowers    delivered    in    all    parts   of   U.  S. 
and  Canada 

HERE 

YCU  CAN  GET  WHAT 

YOU  LIKE 

AND  YOU  LIKE  WHAT 



YOU  GET 

\T  THE 

FRANK  L.  COLE 

Andover  Candy  Kitchen 

1819  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  1919 

/ETNA  (Fire) 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

SMART  &  FLAGG,  AGENTS,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Prof. — The  three  men  on 
the  front  seat  were  the  ones 
who  had  their  problems  cor- 
rect. 

VoiCE  {from  rear  of  room) — 
Good  team  work. 

— Orange  Peel 


Goods  Packed,  Stored  and  Shipped. 
Students  Trade  a  Specialty. 

BUCH AN  &  FRANCIS 
Furniture  and  Upholstering 

Shade  Work  Carpet  Work 

Mattresses  Remade         Furniture  Repairs 
Awnings  Jobbing 

Barnard  Block,      12  Main  Street 
Andover,  Mass. 

Connection  C.  S.  BUCHAN 


WALTER  I.  MORSE 

Cutlery  Flashlight  Batteries 

Farming  Tools,  Paints,  Oils 

Main  Street        Andover,  Mass. 


A.  A.  Landlady  —  Sorry,  but 
the  coffee  is  exhausted. 

Weary  Stude  —  I'm  not  sur- 
prised. It  has  been  very  weak 
lately. 

— Gargoyle 


Arthur  H.  Gray 

138  Main  Street 

SELLS  EXCLUSIVELY 

JERSEY 

ICE 

CREAM 


H.  F.  CHASE 

Established  1890 

Fine 
Athletic  Goods 

Outfitte'  for  all 

Phillips   Academy  Teams 

KODAKS 
PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

ANDOVER,  MASS- 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


CARLE.ELANDER 

TAILOR 

For  Snappy 
Dressers 

8  MAIN  STREET 


Sold  by  no  one  else  on  the  Hill 


The  Andover  Press 

JOHN  N.  COLE 


PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS 
STATIONERS 


For  over  one  hundred  years  a  servant  of  Andover  In- 
stitutions, building  in  this  time  one  of  the  best  equipped 
printer ies  in  the  country.    0      0      &      0  & 


SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 

Press  Building  Andover,  Mass. 


We're  sure  of  our  ground ! 


Use  all-wool  and  only  all-wool 
for  our  clothes  for  prep  school 
and  college  men. 

Result!  Satisfaction! 


Special  "Shopping  Service" 
for  orders  by  mail. 


Rogers  Peet  Company 

Broadway  Broadway 

at  13th  St.      "Four  at  34th  St. 

Convenient 

Broadway     Corners"  Fifth  Ave. 

at  Warren  at  41st  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Price,  25  Cents 


Tl  FFANY  &  Co. 

Watches  Clocks  Stationery  Jewelry  Silverware 


Highest  Standard 


Intelligent  and  Careful  Service  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &37^i*  Street 
New  York 
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DEDICATION 


Victory  has  come  to  roost  on  the  Andover  roof  tree;  therefore  we  gratefully 
dedicate  this  Victory  number  to  those  we  hold  responsible  for  her  return,  — 
our  team. 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  as  Second  Class  Mail 
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The  Mirror  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election  of 
George  B.  Dyer,  1921,  as  an  associate  editor,  and  of  A.  R.  Sir- 
com, 1920,  and  F.  P.  Todd,  1922,  as  art  editors. 

Editorials 

THE  Andover  that  goes  home  this  Christmas  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  vacating  student  body  of  past  holi- 
days.  There  will  be  a  new  feeling  of  pride  in  the  school, 
and  a  new  confidence  behind  the  assertion  that  Andover  is  the 
greatest  place  this  side  of  college.    In  past  years  one  has  had  to 
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explain  with  an  apologetic  smile  that  there  hasn't  been  an  An- 
dover  victory  for  some  time,  but  then  there  are  good  prospects 
for  the  next  season  or  the  next  year.  This  has  had  an  undeniable 
effect  upon  school  pride  and  the  school's  standing  with  the 
younger  generation,  —  and  in  these  days  the  younger  genera- 
tion has  a  good  deal  to  say  about  which  school  it  will  favor. 
The  fact  that  Andover  doubled  Exeter's  record  of  fifty-eight 
honors  in  College  Entrance  Exams  has  no  appeal  for  them,  but 
the  fact  that  this  year  Andover  made  a  record  for  herself  in 
football  counts  for  a  good  deal.  Nor  is  it  only  the  prospectives 
who  will  be  influenced  by  the  school's  new  record.  Alumni  in 
various  stages  of  removal  from  school  days  have  watched  for 
some  time  the  school's  athletic  record  with  gradually  cooling 
interest.  The  school  is  now  engaged  in  a  drive  for  an  endow- 
ment fund;  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  just  how  much  this 
undertaking  has  been  influenced  by  a  real  old-fashioned  Andover 
victory. 

Last  year,  when  the  conclusion  of  the  war  brought  up  the 
question  of  a  suitable  memorial  for  those  who  had  made  Ando- 
ver's  unparalleled  record  in  the  war,  the  school  hit  upon  the  happy 
idea  of  fulfilling  two  needs  at  once  with  a  new^  Main  Building. 
The  sentiment  of  the  student  body  was  against  the  execution 
of  such  a  project  until  the  school  had  exerted  itself  to  procure 
coaching  for  the  teams  that  would  produce  a  victory.  There 
was  a  good  deal  in  their  point  of  view;  Andover's  body  was  out- 
growling  its  spirit.  This  year  the  spirit  has  already  received  the 
stimulus  of  success,  the  chances  are  good  that  success  will  stay 
with  us;  we  are  ready  to  take  part  in  the  new  Andover. 

WET  snow  falling  mingled  with  rain  and  piled  in  slushy 
furrows  on  the  street,  surely  that  is  enough  to  quench 
any  spirit.  Yet  there  is  a  certain  gaiety  hiding  be- 
neath the  crowded  umbrellas  unceasingly  bobbing  past  bril- 
liantly lighted  store  windows.  The  windows  themselves  glow 
with  blurred  crimson  behind  their  rain-covered  glass.  Here  and 
there  are  piles  of  wet  greens  with  a  rain-washed  berry  fitfully 
glistening  in  the  crowd-crossed  light.  Two  young  people  are 
laughing  over  a  bunch  of  pale  white  berries,  and  the  usually 
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noisily  reluctant  children  towed  by  hurried  grown-ups  are  silent 
with  a  contemplative  wonder,  for  it  is  Christmas  Eve. 

Later,  —  the  pale  berries  have  been  brought  home  and  en- 
sconced on  the  chandelier;  they  have  been  the  source  of  much 
hearty  merriment  during  the  evening;  the  children  have  been 
put  to  bed  satisfied  with  a  counterfeit  Santa  Claus  behind  a  cot- 
ton beard;  over  the  fireplace  hang  the  stockings,  already  full,  — 
father  and  mother  have  just  gone  to  bed. 

Christmas  morning  has  dawned  for  some  people  long  before 
sun-up,  for  others  with  the  ringing  of  church  bells  to  high  mass, 
but  everyone  is  ready  for  the  big  event  of  the  day  sometime  be- 
fore the  cook  has  prepared  it  But  when  it  does  come,  — 
what  if  turkey  is  fifty  cents  a  pound!  Dinner  and  its  effects  last 
till  nearly  four;  then  the  friends  begin  to  come.  They  admire 
the  presents,  and  talk  a  good  deal  more  about  the  ones  they 
themselves  got;  they  help  Mary  get  the  pigs  out  of  clover  and 
in  again;  tell  Bob  just  how  that  aeroplane  should  go  together, 
and  help  you  find  out  whether  that  little  thing  in  the  pink  en- 
ameled leather  case  is  really  a  pipe  cleaner  or  only  a  back  scratcher. 
You  all  finally  decide  it's  a  coat  hanger,  and  then  go  off  to  do 
your  share  of  admiring. and  boasting  at  somebody  else's  house. 
Supper  after  that  dinner  is  a  farce;  Maggie  and  Celeste  are  both 
out  and  you  hate  the  idea  of  washing  dishes;  you  skip  supper. 
Then,  before  the  fire  you  explore  the  most  interesting  book  in 
the  collection  you  got  in  your  stocking,  or  think  over  the  plans 
that  already  group  themselves  about  the  new  bob-sled,  or  that 
chummy  roadster  and  the  remaining  ten  days  of  vacation.  When 
at  last  you  get  in  bed,  and  the  cold  wind  howls  unfelt  outside, 
and  the  stars  fairly  snap  in  the  clear  sky,  you  think  drowsily, 
"was  there  ever  a  time  like  Christmas." 


Le  Tripotage 


I  WONDER  WHY 


IT  IS 


THAT  OVER 


IN  LAWRENCE 


THERE  WERE 


NO  COPS 


ON  THE  NIGHT 


OF  THE  FIFTEENTH 


I  WONDER  WHY 


I  THANK  YOU 


^Have  you  a  little  alumnus  in  your 
home?  And  will  he  want  to  know  how 
an  Andover  Victoiy  felt;  here  it  is, 
the  infallible  recipe. 

Force  him  to  eat  three  yards 
of  cotton  batting,  the  first  half 
sitting,  the  second  running.  Get 
some  one  who  knows  him  well 
enough  to  do  a  clog  on  his  dinner. 
He  has  now  arrived  in  Exeter  via 
the  Boston  and  Maine. 

During  his  stay  there,  lash  him 
firmly  to  a  one  and  a  half-legged 
stool  and  set  outside  to  cool.  Make 
a  heap  of  his  pet  actresses'  auto- 
graphs etc.,  flies,  habanas,  and 
bottle  of  Johnny  Walker.  Threaten 
to  light  it  unless  he  gives  you  that 
Stutz  he  promised;  then  don't 
light  it.  He  has  mentally  expe- 
rienced the  Victory;  the  Celebration 
yet  remains. 

Repeat  above  treatment  by  in- 
timate, and  opening  all  windows 
force  him  to  run  the  height  of  the 
back  stairs,  scantily  clad  and  sing- 
ing the  Star-Spangled  Banner,  till 
exhaustion  sets  in;  lay  him  before 
the  fire.  When  that  side  is  done, 
turn  him  over.  Let  Brigit  try  out 
her  first-aid  on  him  and  put  him 
to  bed  —  with  his  shoes  on.  Next 
day,  ask  him  how  he  liked  the 
Andover  Victory. 
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Hills: — Make  those  rahs  slower  they're  blurring. 


Doc: — Now  every  one  else  will  go  in  the  pool  with  nothing  on 
but  a  smile  and  a  collar  button. 

Voice: — Where'll  we  wear  the  collar  button? 


Judith  Jael 

Some  of  us  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  Judith  Jael,  others  have  been 
less  fortunate,  hut  all  have  seen  enough  to  awaken  curiosity  about 
her  past.  In  "Shades  from  a  Shadow  Artist's  Past''  Mr.  Gnase- 
glegov  opens  the  door  to  a  very  interesting  family  closet.  We  offer 
the  following  excerpt. 

AS  JUDITH  JAEL  (nee  Connie  Levi)  came  out  of  the 
Alhambra  nickelodeon,  for  it  was  in  those  good  old  days, 
she  was  fairly  soused  with  the  acting  of  the  famous 
vampire,  Yu  Xeeda.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  to  be  a  vam- 
pire, that  is;  a  Shady  Vampire  on  the  Silver  Screen.  When  Con- 
nie makes  up  her  mind  to  something  you'd  better  look  close;  it 
means  Action;  ask  any  of  her  managers.  Not  far  off,  she  espied 
two  men  talking  beneath  an  arc  light.  It  was  necessary  for  Con- 
nie to  pass  these  men;  immediately  her  heart  began  to  flutter;  she 
had  had  a  Presentiment.  Something  was  going  to  happen;  some 
crucial  moment  in  her  life  was  on  the  Spokes  of  Providence's 
Roulette. 
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The  men  were  talking.  As  she  passed,  she  heard  one  say, 
"Has  that  new  Vamp  material  turned  up  yet?"  and  the  other 
reply,  "No,  not  yet."  What  did  I  tell  you  she  had?  —  A  Pre- 
sentiment, and  didn't  it  turn  up,  —  right  side  up  too!  She  would 
follow  that  negating  man  and  offer  herself  as  vamp  material. 

The  two  men  parted.  She  followed  her  man,  trailing  him  down 
avenues,  then  streets,  then  through  alleys,  places  which  would 
make  the  average  woman's  spirit  tremble  in  its  shoes,  but  Connie 
was  no  average  woman.  The  blood  of  the  old  Amazons  was  in 
her,  her  father  had  been  a  Brazilian  coffee  farmer,  and  wl  en  she 
set  out  to  do  a  thing,  she  did  it. 

At  last  he  stopped  before  the  door  of  a  shop  on  a  little  side  street. 
"Ah  his  Atalater!"  thought  Connie  and  with  an  exultant  pound- 
ing of  her  heart  she  prepared  to  accost  the  man,  when  something 
above  creaked.   She  looked  up. 

It  was  a  large  boot.  Painted  on  it  was 
the  legend,  "Shoe  mending  neatly  done." 
She  fell  in  her  tracks.  Poor  Connie;  it  was 
not  that  kind  of  a  vamp  she  wanted  to 
become ! 

—  See  Vamp,  Webster's  Collegiate 
page  1058-1059 


"Did  you  ever  see  an  ostrich 

Swallow  an  orange?" 

And  wasn't  that  the  way 

You  felt  the  Sunday  after  the  fifteenth? 


He: — You're  a  girl  after  my  own  heart. 
She: — How'd  he  guess  it? 


Ski-:n  in  Exrticr:  "To  sell  —  Large  Wood  Pile  Cheap." 
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ONE  ON  DOC 
"Bill's  over  in  the  Infirmary." 
"What's  he  got." 
"Comp  Exam." 


LOST  AND  FOUND 

Lost:  Between  Bartlet  8  and  Bartlet  1,  a  diamond  tiara.  {For 
further  information  see  second  page  of  faculty  list  in  Blue  Book) 

Lost:  A  scented  handkerchief  ^ — between  9.00  and  9.30  Fri- 
day evening  at  Abbot  Academy.    Reward.   No  questions  asked. 

Lost:  An  Andover  victory.  $100,000  reward!  (See  Blake  — 
Exeter,  N.  H.) 


MAKING  AN  IMPRESSION 
Erudite  Youth: — Do  you  like  George  Sand? 
Flapper :^ — Oh,  I  just  adore  him! 


SOOTHING 

She  (chokily) : — I  slave  and 
cook  for  you,  and  what  do  I 
get? 

He  (consolingly) : — There, 
there,  your  digestion  is  all 
upset,  my  dear. 

CAUGHT! 

Inquiring  Relative: — • 
And  whose  physics  do  you  use? 

Luckless  Lad:  —  Why  er, 
—  my  own,  of  course. 


Little  one: — Gee  that's  right.  You'll  want  those  crutches, 
tomorrow's  Sunday. 
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Prof: — Who  can  tell  me  in  what  part  of  Greece  Bevo  is? 
1922:— Near-beer  Sir. 


E:^ — Some  car  —  that  blue  Roamer  — !" 

Z :- — You  said  it!   Look  at  that  youth  dash  away  " 


PRO 

Oh!  I  wish  I  was  a  corpse, 

A-lyin'  in  the  ground, 

A-doin'  nothin'  all  day  long 

But  just  a-lyin'  round; 

I  wouldn't  have  to  eat  or  sleep, 

I  wouldn't  even  wash; 

I'd  just  lie  still  a  thousand  years, 

An'  rest  myself,  b'gosh! 


FEINTED 

Mabel: — And  what  did  you  do  when  Jack  started  here  for 
help. 

Norma: — Oh,  I  came  to. 

"Say,  waiter,  you've  got  your  thumb  in  my  mashed  potato." 
"Oh!   That's  all  right;  it  isn't  hot." 


AVANT  ET  APRES 
A  Drama  in  Two  Acts 
Scene  —  Exeter  {not  out  of  choice.) 
Time  —  But  why  he  definite. 
Characters: 

Reginald       ......        First  Encore 

Theresa        .        .        .        .     "  .        .        .  Very 

Act  I 

{Enter  Regie  with  rest  of  cast,  flourish  of  spats.) 

Theres:  "I  think  it  is  so  lovely  to  have  a  dance  before  and  after 
this  game;  by  the  way  who  are  the  unfortunate  opponents  today?' 

Reg:  "I  think  the  affair  is  with  Andover." 

Theres:  "Didn't  I  hear  something  of  there  being  a  special 
dance  for  the  snakes?   Will  they  all  be  there?" 
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Reg:  "0\  you  refer  to  the  snake  dance.  Yes,  we  always  have 
one  after  the  contest  with  Andover." 

(Exit  entire  cast,  another  flourish  this  time  of  gleaming  red 
banners.) 

Act  II 

Scene  —  Entirely  changed. 

Time  —  A  doleful  two  hours  later. 

(Enter  cast.    No  flourish.) 

Theres:  "But  Reg,  why  the  glumness?" 

Reg:  "Yes." 

Theres:  "I  thought  those  Andover  boys  snaked-danced  won- 
derfully." 

Reg:  "Sure." 

Theres:  "Where  is  the  dance  tonight,  at  the  gym?" 

Reg:  "Don't  know." 

Theres:  "What  shall  we  do  now?" 

Reg:  "Yes." 

(Exit  entire  cast  midst  flourish  of  Blue  banners.) 

CURTATN 


Prof  (angrily  facing  student) :  — I  haven't  found  you  studying 
once  this  year.  How  do  you  think  you  are  coming  out  this  rating 
anyway? 

1920:— I'll  bite,  how  ami? 


She  : — How  did  Jack  andBill  come  out  in  their  race  for  "Dolly?" 
He: — Jack  won  by  one  dance  at  the  Copley  and  two  football 
games. 


"Well,  John  are  we  in  for  a  cold  winter?" 
Johnny  Shoestring:  "The  coal  people  will  be  tellin'  us  that 
before  long  I  guess." 


Irritated  Rider  (to  taxi  driver): — Can't  you  go  faster  than 
this,  driver? 

Driver: — Sure,  but  I'm  not  going  to  leave  the  taxi  here. 
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Illustrating:  The  cause  of  several  moments  of  curious  sus- 
pense on  the  Andover  grandstand  during  the  Worcester  game. 


The  following  communication  was  submitted  to  the  editor  of 
The  Phillipian  by  whoever  writes  that  department  of  the  pa- 
per. The  editor  said  it  was  not  in  their  line,  and  refused  to  pub- 
lish it,  but  suggested  that  perhaps  The  Mirror  might.  The  Mirror 
does  —  in  its  proper  place. 
To  the  Editor: 

There  have  been  lots  of  complaints  about  fellows  sitting  on 
people's  laps  in  the  movies.  The  people  object;  so  do  the  fellows. 
It  is  most  embarrassing  to  come  inside  from  the  outside  blind  as 
an  owl  on  a  branch  in  the  sunshine  and  to  have  a  hatpin  stuck  in 
one's  back  as  he  sits  down.  It  is  more  than  embarrassing.  It  is 
annoying.  Why  couldn't  the  audience  wear  little  lights,  a  red 
one  for  starboard,  and  a  green  one  for  port.  The  effect  would  be 
quite  fetching.  Indeed  it  would  be  unexcelled  in  decorative 
novelty.  Picture  an  audience  decorated  in  red  and  green  lights! 
At  least  we  think  the  audience  might  wear  light  clothing,  and 
paint  its  spectacle  rims  with  phosphorus.  It  would  save  a  great 
many  mistakes. 


Funny  isn't  it?    Exeter  was  busy  getting  a  blue  ball  off  their 
hands  while  Andover  was  painting  the  town  red. 
Hail  to  EX  —  IT  ER  may  she  never  be  IT  again ! 
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**They  Went  A-Fishing" 

One  morning  when  Spring  was  in  her  teens,  — 

A  morn  to  a  poet's  wishing, 
All  tinted  in  dehcate  pinks  and  greens,  — 

Miss  Betty  and  I  went  fishing. 

So  we  sat  down  on  the  sunny  dike. 
Where  the  white  pond-liHes  teeter, 

And  I  went  to  fishing,  like  quaint  old  Ike, 
And  she  like  Simon  Peter. 

All  noon  I  lay  in  the  light  of  her  eyes. 
And  dreamily  watched  and  waited ; 

But  the  fish  were  cunning  and  would  not  rise. 
And  the  baiter  alone  was  baited. 

And,  when  the  time  for  departure  came. 

My  bag  hung  flat  as  a  flounder; 
But  Betty  had  neatly  hooked  her  game,  — 

A  hundred-and-forty  pounder. 


Woman  and  the  Exeter  Game 

"I'm  so  sorry  I  kept  you  waiting,"  said  the  sweet  young  thing* 
to  a  frantic  figure  wildly  waving  tickets. 

"How  are  we  ever  going  to  cHmb  up  in  all  that  crowd?" 

"Now^  that  we  have  accomplished  that  Jack,  tell  me  all  the 
news  I  haven't  heard  about  — 

A  burst  of  blue  from  the  west  corner  of  the  field  brought  Jack 
instantly  to  his  feet,  much  cheering,  and  acrobatic  performances 
on  part  of  cheer  leaders. 

"Now  Jack  that  all  that  yelling  is  over,  do  you  suppose  it  was 
for  me,  tell  me  — 

"See  that  fellow  with  the  ball,  that's  Capt  — 

"Jack  I  just  dropped  my  purse,  will  you  please  pick  it  up?" 

He  did.  Then  the  kick-off,  much  yelling  and  good  plays;  ball 
is  advanced  to  the  five-yard  line. 
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"Say  Jack  I  had  the  most  peppy  party  at  Princeton  last  Sa- 
turday all  the  — 

"My  gawd,  look  at  him  tear." 
"O  Jack  what,  can  I  look?" 

He  loved  her,  but  he  wished  she  were  anywhere  but  there,  just 
then. 

"Now  that  the  inning  is  over  Jack,  let's  walk  back  to  the  car 
and  get  a  robe.  I  am  sure  they  left  it  here.  O  yes,  there  it  is. 
Let's  not  go  back  yet,  Jack;  I'm  just  crazy  for  a  smoke.  Hear 
that  cheering,  the  team  must  be  back  on  the  field.  I'm  so  sorry 
I'm  making  you  miss  so  much  of  the  game.  Do  you  love  me 
Jack?" 

"Yes." 

"Alright,  let's  go  back,  we  don't  need  to  climb  back  in  the 
stands,  it  will  be  fine  to  stand  at  this  end  of  the  field." 

And  so  the  game  was  watched  till  finally,  after  the  game,  she 
passed  the  usual  comment  of  "Never  had  a  better  time  in  my 
life."  So  ended  the  day. 


STUNG! 


All  That  Glisters 


CAR  for  Jamaica  Plain,  all  aboard,"  hollered  the  con- 
ductor in  his  Scotch  brogue. 
I  entered  the  car  and  sat  down  near  the  rear  door. 
There  were  the  usual  passengers  in  the  car,  —  the  respectable 
people  going  out  of  town,  who  were  reading  the  last  edition  of 
the  early  evening  papers;  the  women  who  had  been  shopping, 
the  servant  girls  who  had  been  in  town  to  visit  their  friends;  all 
feeling  no  interest  in  one  another,  and  all  absorbed  in  their  own 
reflections,  as  I  was.  I  was  thinking  seriously,  when  —  my  eye 
was  attracted  by  some  glittering  object  on  the  floor,  beneath  the 
opposite  seat. 

Everyone  is  attracted  by  glitter.  A  piece  of  glass  in  the  moon- 
light may  look  like  a  valuable  diamond.  This  glittering  object 
— what  could  it  be?  A  diamond  pin  dropped  by  a  former  passen- 
ger? No,  it  could  not  be  that,  because  it  appeared  to  be  round 
and  larger  than  a  pin  stone  could  be.  I  directed  my  gaze  more 
earnestly  towards  it  and  saw  what  I  took  to  be  a  quarter,  bright 
and  sparkling  with  the  freshness  of  new  mintage  about  it,  so  it 
seemed. 

This  I  determined  to  make  mine  at  the  first  chance,  for  a  wo- 
man was  sitting  very  near  it,  and  I  dreaded  any  confusion  I 
might  cause  by  a  sudden  plunge,  through  the  motion  of  the  c!ar; 
so,  whistling  at  a  low  breath,  as  if  indifferent,  but  keeping  my 
eye  upon  the  prize,  I  awaited  the  opportunity  that  should  insure 
me  the  coveted  treasure.  It  soon  came:  the  bell  rang,  and  the 
lady  opposite,  with  her  arms  full  of  bundles,  walked  out,  leaving 
the  object  of  my  ardent  regard  more  distinctly  in  view.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  everyone  in  the  car  had  an  eye  on  that  quar- 
ter, which  I  felt  was  mine  by  right  of  discovery,  and  which  I 
was  determined  to  have. 

As  the  car  started,  I  rose  and  fairly  tumbled  over  the  just- 
vacated  seat,  taking  care  to  drop  in  such  a  way  as  to  screen  the 
glittering  bait.  I  looked  at  my  fellow  passengers,  and  found 
that  all  were  staring  at  me,  as  though  reading  my  secret.  The 
conductor  had  come  inside  the  door,  and  was  looking  dubiously 
at  me.  A  heavy  gentleman  on  the  same  seat  with  me  leaned 
far  out  on  his  cane,  in  order  that  he  might  observe  my  whole 
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person  at  a  glance.  One  would  have  thought  that  I  was  a  piece 
of  property  on  which  he  had  to  estimate.  I  felt  my  face  burn, 
and  a  general  discomfort  seized  me,  as  a  man  sometimes  feels 
when  he  has  done  a  wrong  or  foolish  thing.  I  couldn't  think 
that  the  act  I  was  about  to  perform  was  wrong;  and  no  one 
could  say  it  was  foolish  for  one  to  try  to  possess  himself  of  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar.  At  length  I  stooped  down  as  if  to  adjust 
something  about  my  shoe.  When  I  thought  that  no  one  was 
looking,  I  slipped  the  object  of  my  solicitude  into  my  hand. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  the  conductor. 

"What's  what?"  said  I,  with  affected  smartness. 

"What  you  just  found,"  he  persisted. 

"I  was  pulling  my  pants  down  over  my  boot,"  I  exclaimed. 

"That's  all  humbug,"  said  he,  "you  have  found  something 
in  the  car,  and  it  belongs  to  the  company." 

"Prove  that  I  found  anything,"  I  said  angrily. 

"Young  man,"  said  the  big  man  who  was  leaning  on  his  cane, 
still  looking  at  me,  "it  is  as  bad  to  lie  about  a  thing  as  it  is  to 
steal.  I  saw  you  pick  something  up,  and  to  me  it  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  money."  He  struck  his  cane  on  the  floor  as  he 
spoke,  and  grasped  it  more  firmly,  as  if  to  clinch  his  remark. 

"Yes,"  said  the  conductor;  "and  we  don't  want  nothing  of  the 
kind  here,  and  what's  more,  we  won't  have  it;  so  hand  over." 

"My  fine  fellow,"  said  I,  prepared  for  a  crisis,"  I  know^  my 
rights  and  I  contend  that  if  I  had  found  something  in  this  car, 
which  is  as  public  as  the  street  to  the  person  who  pays,  what  I 
found  would  be  mine;  —  after  I  had  made  due  endeavor  to  find 
its  owner.  Money  is  an  article  impossible  to  identify  unless 
it  is  marked.  Had  I  found  it,  it  would  be  mine  —  according  to 
Moses." 

"Hang  your  authority,"  said  he;  "I  don't  know  anything 
about  'em,  but  I  know  this,  —  that  money  belongs  to  this  rail- 
road company,  and  I'll  have  it.  Ain't  I  right,  Mr.  Johnson?" 
addressing  the  gentleman  with  glasses,  reading  The  Journal. 

"I  think  you  are,"  replied  he,  looking  at  me  over  the  top  of  his 
spectacles,  as  though  he  were  shooting  from  behind  a  breast- 
work; "I  think  the  point  is  clear,  and  that  it  is  for  the  company 
to  advertise  it  and  find  out  the  owner." 
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"Well,"  I  put  in,  "suppose  they  don't  find  the  owner;  who  has 
it?" 

"The  company,  I  should  think,"  said  he,  folding  his  paper 
preparatory  to  getting  out. 

"That's  it,"  said  the  conductor,  taking  up  the  thread  as  the 
passenger  left  the  car,  "and  now  I  want  that  money."  He 
looked  ugly. 

"What  money!"  I  queried. 

"The  money  you  picked  up  off  the  floor." 

I  saw  that  I  was  in  a  bad  dilemma,  involving  a  row  on  one 
side  and  an  appearance  of  villainy  on  the  other  side;  I  studied 
how  to  escape. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "if,  in  spite  of  the  various  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned, you  insist  upon  my  giving  this  money  up  which  I  hold 
in  my  hand,  I  shall  protest  your  act  and  hold  the  company  re- 
sponsible." 

"Responsible  be  blowed"  said  he  harshly,  "shell  out." 

The  people  in  the  car  were  much  excited.  The  fat  man  had 
risen  up,  though  still  in  sitting  position,  and  balanced  himself 
upon  his  toes  in  order  to  get  a  better  view.  I  unclosed  my  hand 
and  deposited  in  the  conductor's  hand  a  round  piece  of  tin  that 
had  been  punched  out  and  hammered  smooth,  bearing  a  close 
resemblance  to  money. 

The  disappointment  of  everyone  was  intense.  The  conduc- 
tor intimated  that  if  he  met  me  in  society  he  would  give  me  my 
money's  worth;  the  fat  man  muttered  something  about  my  being 
an  "imposture,"  several  ladies  looked  bluely  at  me,  and  only  one 
laughed  heartily  at  the  whole  affair,  as  did  I. 

Charles  B.  Wright 


Jubilate 


The  flames  of  the  victory  fires  blaze  high 
With  leaping  sparks  that  gleam  and  die; 
That  flicker  and  fade  on  a  blue-black  sky, 
Arching  over  a  frantic  school. 

The  roaring  crowds  go  here  and  there, 
Now  black,  now  red,  in  the  changing  glare 
With  ringing  yells  on  the  crisp  night  air. 
With  burst  on  burst  of  cheers. 

The  shout  of  exultant  voice  is  drowned 

In  the  roll  of  feet  on  frozen  ground. 

Or  the  cheers  at  a  player's  name  passed  'round 

'Mid  rocking  waves  of  sound. 

The  wind-blown  flares  of  the  torches  gleam 
Smoke  and  dance,  and  visibly  seem 
To  express  the  joy  of  the  winning  team 
Winding  their  twisting  course. 

The  spirit  of  victory  fills  the  night; 
It  shows  in  each  face  and  flaring  light; 
"We've  fought,  and  won,  a  hard,  clean  fight. 
And  beaten  a  worthy  foe." 

Geo.  B.  Dyer 


Within  the  Hills 


THE  two  new  arrivals  at  the  Mountain  House  stood  by  the 
cigar  counter  and  watched  the  guests  passing  to  and 
from  the  dining  room.  Here,  they  were  presently 
sighted  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  proprietor  himself,  one  Mr. 
Jabe  Hatfield,  who  crossed  over  to  them,  fairly  radiating  good 
will. 

"Well,  well,  gen'elmen,  make  yourselves  right  at  home!  How 
d'ye  like  your  fust  meal  at  the  Mountain  House?  Pretty  good 
food,  hey?"  Mr.  Hatfield  was  one  of  those  rare  individuals  who 
had  made  themselves.  Starting  with  a  little  farmhouse  buried 
in  the  mountains,  he  had  gradually  built  up  a  good-sized  hotel, 
known  to  only  a  chosen  few,  where  weary  business  men  might 
build  up  their  broken  down  health.  It  was  his  policy  to  ac- 
quaint himself  personally  with  every  guest  who  came  within  his 
hospitable  doors.  The  two  men  to  whom  he  now  addressed  him- 
self looked  up  with  a  smile  at  the  effusive  greeting;  they  knew 
Mr.  Hatfield  by  reputation. 

"Well,  it  certainly  is  pretty  good,  for  a  fact,"  admitted  the 
elder,  a  famous  Eastern  judge.  His  companion,  a  District  At- 
torney, nodded  confirmation  and  the  proprietor,  properly  gra- 
tified, rattled  gaily  on. 

"Yes,  these  here  folks  fr'm  Noo  York,  an'  the  other  places, 
they  all  say  as  how  they  ain't  never  tasted  such  food  nowhere 
else.  No  siree!"  He  paused  and  beamed  triumphantly,  but  his 
speech  was  wasted,  for  the  attention  of  his  audience  was  riveted 
upon  a  man  who  had  just  come  in  through  the  door.  Nothing 
about  him  was  in  any  way  remarkable  save  his  face,  but  this 
alone  made  up  for  anything  else  commonplace  about  him.  It 
was  dark  and  swarthy,  burned  brown  by  long  exposure  to  sun 
and  wind  and  the  bushy  white  eyebrows  met  in  a  straight  line 
over  a  pair  of  piercing  black  eyes  shining  with  a  steely  glitter  in 
the  light  of  the  electric  lamps.  The  lower  half  of  the  face,  and 
the  prominent,  iron-like  jaw  were  covered  by  a  grizzled  beard, 
which  was  trimmed  to  a  sharp  point.  Every  line  of  the  coun- 
tenance expressed  an  inflexible  will,  and  an  overpowering  per- 
sonality. The  judge,  encountering  the  lightning-like  glance 
of  those  metallic  eyes,  fairly  wilted. 
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"Whoever  is  that?"  he  gasped  feebly.  The  host  vshrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  replied  ungrammatically,  "Who?  Him?  I  dunno. 
He's  been  here  ever  since  'way  back  in  the  nineties,  I  guess;  so 
fur  as  I  c'n  remember  anyway.  Lives  over  back  o'  Blue  Moun- 
tain, 'bout  three  miles;  funny  kind  of  a  shack  it  is,  too;  jest  one 
big  room  roofed  over.  They  say  as  he's  a  little  off  in  his  head ; 
but,  gosh,  when  ye  look  at  them  eyes,  it  kinda  don't  seem  that 
way.  He  comes  over  here  every  now  'n  again;  prob'ly  likes  a 
change  oncet  in  a  while.  Can't  say  's  I  blame  him;  it  must  be 
turrible  lonesome,  way  back  where  he  is.  Nobuddy  but  a  durn 
fool  'd  live  there.  I  guess  he  maybe  is  kind  'f  a  crazy  duck 
when  ye  come  right  down  to  't!"  Having  delivered  himself  of 
this,  Mr.  Hatfield  moved  off,  seeking  new  prey.  Once  he  had 
retreated  out  of  earshot,  the  judge  turned  to  his  friend  explo- 
sively. 

"My  Lord,  Harry!  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  face  in  your  life? 
It  positively  gives  me  the  creeps!  When  he  looked  at  me  that 
time,  I  swear  I  thought  he  knew  all  about  my  past  life  from  the 
day  I  was  born!" 

The  District  Attorney,  a  strong,  silent  man,  passed  him  a 
cigar  and  drew  him  out  on  the  piazza  to  observe  the  vague 
lights  flickering  in  the  murky  gloom  of  the  valley,  eighteen  hun- 
dred feet  below  them. 

The  Judge's  uneasiness  soon  passed,  and,  after  a  short  pro- 
menade, they  returned  inside  to  the  fire  —  it  was  a  chilly  even- 
ing in  early  October.  After  an  hour's  scrutiny  of  the  evening 
paper,  several  days  old,  from  the  depths  of  an  arm-chair,  the 
District  Attorney  roused  himself,  and  spoke  across  the  hearth 
to  the  Judge. 

"I  say,  Ben." 

"Well?" 

"You  know,  I  think  it  would  be  pretty  good  fun  to  scout 
around  back  of  that  Blue  Mountain  Jabe  was  talking  about, 
and  see  if  we  can't  find  out  what  that  friend  of  yours  does  with 
himself.  We'll  have  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  though,  because  he 
looks  to  me  as  if  he'd  be  rather  put  out  if  he  found  anyone  snoop- 
ing around!" 

"Lm  game,"  replied  the  judge.    "Only  I  shan't  do  any  snoop- 
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ing  around,  as  you  put  it;  we  will  do  whatever  we  do  right  out 
in  the  open."  He  stretched  his  arms  lanquidly  above  his  head, 
and  yawned.  "Whew,  but  I'm  sleepy;  this  mountain  air  cer- 
tainly does  get  you!  I'm  going  to  bed.  You  can  tell  Hatfield  to 
put  us  up  some  kind  of  a  lunch."  The  District  Attorney  nodded 
without  speaking,  and  the  Judge  went  upstairs.  Left  alone  by 
the  fire,  the  lawyer  proceeded  to  wrap  himself  in  thought.  His 
brain  was  peculiarly  active  that  night,  and  thousands  of  queer 
thoughts  flitted  through  his  head.  Always,  now  lurking  in  the 
background,  now  standing  forth  prominently,  was  the  face  of 
the  strange  old  man  whom  he  had  seen  that  night,  so  far  as  he 
could  recall,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  A  dim  memory,  how- 
ever, or  only  a  shadow  of  a  memory,  persisted  in  lingering  in  his 
thoughts;  somewhere,  sometime  before,  he  had  seen  that  man 
in  wholly  different  surroundings.  Yet  the  host  had  said  that  so 
far  as  he  could  remember,  the  old  fellow  had  been  there  for 
years.  Still,  do  what  he  would,  he  could  not  banish  the  faint 
recollection  of  having  been  associated  before  at  some  time  with 
those  fierce  overpowering  eyes. 

Finally,  convinced  that  his  memory  was  playing  him  false, 
he  rose  impatiently  and  followed  his  friend  to  bed. 

After  a  late  breakfast  and  a  pipe  the  next  morning,  the  two 
men  got  their  put-up  lunch,  and  started  out  along  the  trail  to 
Blue  Mountain.  On  the  way,  the  Judge  was  unusually  quiet, 
and  spoke  but  few  words.   This  was  soon  noticed  by  his  friend. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  anyway,  Ben?"  he  inquired. 
"You  don't  seem  to,  be  feeling  quite  up  to  yourself  this  morn- 
ing.   Anything  wrong?" 

"No-o,"  responded  the  other  slowly,  "at  least  nothing  you 
could  put  your  finger  on.  Don't  ask  me  what,  because  I  haven't 
the  remotest  idea.  It's  just  a  feeling,  that's  all."  The  Attorney 
nodded  sympathetically. 

"Sounds  Hke  a  liver,"  he  commented.  "Ever  try  Doan's 
pills?"  The  Judge  shook  his  head  without  replying,  and  silence 
again  reigned. 

After  a  walk  of  several  hours,  always  upward,  the  trees,  which 
had  hitherto  been  growing  thickly  about  the  trail,  suddenly  gave 
way  on  both  sides  and  disclosed  a  small  clearing,  with  the  moun- 
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tain  rising  precipitately  beyond.  In  the  middle  of  the  cleared 
space,  there  stood  a  small  house,  or  to  be  exact,  a  bungalow, 
built  of  joined  logs,  and  entirely  unpainted.  Aside  from  this, 
there  was  not  another  sign  of  life  anywhere  about. 

"Queer,"  remarked  the  Attorney,  as  he  gazed  around,  ''no 
garden  or  anything.  He  must  get  his  food  in  the  village,  but 
that's  an  awfully  long  way  from  here.  Let's  go  on  around  and 
take  a  look  at  the  mountain."  They  skirted  the  house,  and 
entered  the  woods  at  the  further  side  of  the  clearing.  Suddenly, 
as  they  rounded  a  sharp  bend  in  the  trail,  they  came  face  to  face 
with  the  old  stranger  himself,  dressed  in  a  rough  suit  of  homespun 
knickerbockers.  He  advanced  toward  them  with  outstretched 
hands. 

"Judge  Ryan,  is  it  not?"  he  began.  "And  Mr.  Halford?  I 
happened  to  glance  at  the  register  at  the  hotel  last  night,  and 
from  the  fact  that  our  friend  Jabe  was  endeavoring  to  make  a 
good  impression,  I  supposed  that  you  were  the  latest  arrivals. 
To  what  do  I  owe  the  honor  of  this  visit?"  The  correctness  of 
the  old  man  struck  the  two  "visitors"  dumb.  The  Attorney, 
however,  was  quick  to  recover,  and  explained  that  they  were 
planning  to  climb  the  mountain,  and  observe  the  view  from  the 
top.    The  stranger  smiled. 

"I  think  I  can  show  you  something  more  interesting  than 
that,"  he  remarked.  "Did  Jabe  tell  you  that  the  mountain  was 
hollow?" 

"What!"  exclaimed  the  Judge,  "that  huge  mass  hollow?" 

"Well,  not  entirely,"  replied  the  old  man,  "but  there  are  im- 
mense caverns  in  it  which  I  myself  only  recently  discovered,  so 
it  probably  is  not  generally  known.  Come  this  way,  please;  the 
entrance  is  behind  this  rock."  Followed  by  the  two  others,  he 
parted  a  thick  clump  of  bushes,  and  disappeared  down  a  yawning 
tunnel,  which  became  evident  as  if  by  magic.  After  a  gradual 
descent  of  abount  twenty  feet,  the  rocky  floor  rose  sharply.  The 
light  of  the  pocket  lamp,  which  the  stranger  had  drawn  from  his 
coat,  ceased  to  reflect  from  the  walls  ahead,  and  instead,  dimly 
lit  up  a  vast  cave,  which  must  have  been  fully  thirty  feet  high 
at  the  top  of  the  dome-like  roof,  and  anywhere  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  yards  across.    Moisture  dripped  from  the  jagged  walls. 
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and  from  the  distance  there  came  faintly  the  sound  of  running 
water.  The  opposite  side  of  the  cavern  was  pierced  by  another 
tunnel  entrance,  similar  to  the  one  from  which  they  had  just 
emerged.  Toward  this  the  party  made  its  way,  the  Judge  and 
Attorney  too  overcome  by  the  magnitude  of  their  surroundings 
to  utter  a  word.  The  second  passage  was  longer  than  the  first, 
and  filled  with  tortuous  windings  and  abrupt  ascents  and  des- 
cents. Finally,  as  they  emerged  into  another  huge  grotto,  the 
old  man  spoke,  addressing  himself  to  the  judge. 

"Yours  must  be  a  difhcult  profession,  sir,"  he  remarked. 

"It  is,"  replied  the  Judge,  wiping  beads  of  perspiration  from 
his  forehead.  "One  always  feels,  in  an  involved  case,  the  pos- 
sibility that  justice  may  have  miscarried." 

"Indeed?"  responded  the  other,  "I  knew  of  such  a  case  once; 
it  was,  let  me  see,  about  1904,  back  in  Baltimore.  A  woman  and 
a  young  man  were  falsely  convicted  of  participation  in  the  mur- 
der of  a  relative,  and  convicted;  the  young  man  was  sentenced 
to  death,  and  the  woman  received  life  imprisonment.  It  after- 
ward turned  out  that  the  court  had  been  bribed  to  secure  a  con- 
viction, in  order  to  save  the  reputation  of  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney who  was  backed  by  heavy  interests.  A  sad  case."  The  two 
other  men  suddenly  started,  and  then  turned  deathly  pale  in  the 
dull  glow  of  the  pocket  lamp;  this  was  the  one  blot  in  their  entire 
joint  career!  In  heaven's  name  how  was  it  possible  that  this 
apparent  hermit  could  know  what  they  had  made  sure  was  safe 
hidden  in  the  history  of  the  forgotten  past?  It  was  incredible, 
inhuman!  All  at  once  the  District  Attorney  remembered  some- 
thing else,  something  that  froze  the  blood  in  his  veins,  and  brought 
the  hair  up  standing  on  his  head  with  the  realization  of  coming 
horror.   The  Judge  licked  his  dry  lips. 

"Well?"  he  demanded  at  last,  hoarsely. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  replied  the  old  man.  "I  was  merely  citing  an 
example.  It  is  queer,"  he  went  on,  "how  deceptive  sound  is  in  a 
large  enclosed  place  like  this.  Were  I  to  shut  off  this  light,  I 
could  not  for  the  life  of  me  tell  where  either  of  you  were  stand- 
ing. Could  you?  Let  us  try  the  experiment."  So  saying,  he 
switched  off  the  lamp,  and  the  blackness  enveloped  the  party  like 
the  folds  of  a  heavy  blanket.  After  a  short  pause  the  Judge 
spoke  uneasily. 
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"Well,  let's  have  the  light."  He  was  answered  by  the  voice 
of  the  old  man,  which  seemed  to  come  from  all  directions  at  once. 

"I  doubt,  Judge,  whether,  if  I  should  leave  you  alone,  you 
would  be  able  to  find  your  way  back  unassisted."  Something  in 
the  tone  struck  icy  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  two  men. 

"Come  on,  man,"  snapped  the  Attorney,  at  length,  "this  is  not 
a  joke;  turn  on  the  light!"  He  began  to  feel  about  in  the  inky 
darkness.  A  low  laugh  answered  him,  seemingly  at  a  great  dis- 
tance. 

"Really,  gentlemen,"  called  the  voice,  "this  excitement  is 
useless.  We  are  about  to  try  an  interesting  experiment  —  how 
long  a  man  can  live  in  a  shut-in  place  without  food  or  air.  You 
remember  the  case  I  just  mentioned?" 

"Well?"    This  from  the  Judge,  hoarsely. 

"Nothing,  gentlemen,  only  —  that  woman  was  my  wife,  and 
that  boy  was  my  only  son."  The  two  trapped  men  turned  cold 
with  the  realization  of  coming  horror.  They  ran  frantically  about 
in  wild  circles,  searching  desperately  for  their  false  guide. 

"You  may  derive  some  small  consolation,  possibly,  from  the 
fact  that  this  was  not  planned,"  —  the  voice  was  very  faint  — 
"I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  here  in  this  deserted  towm  until  I 
saw  you  at  the  hotel,  and  even  then  I  restrained  my  raging  im- 
pulse, and  determined  to  let  the  divine  retribution  take  its  course; 
but  when  you  even  came  here,  to  my  secluded  haunts,  then  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  was  Heaven's  decree  that  I  take  my  own 
revenge.  You  may  also  be  amused  to  hear  that  my  wife  died 
quietly  in  prison,  shortly  after  her  child's  death,  of  a  broken  heart. 
Humorous,  is  it  not,  gentlemen?"  There  was  a  low,  soft  laugh, 
a  faint  click,  and  the  impenetrable  blanket  of  silence  closed  down 
for  the  last  time. 

George  P.  Ludlam 


MEN'S  SHOES 

 AT  

MODERATE  PRICES 

Our   representative   is  at   Carl  Elander's 
every  Wednesday 

Thayer  McNeil  Company 

BOSTON 


MIKE  HARRISON 

At  Andover  Shop 
Every  Other  Wednesday 


t.HE 


New  Haven, Conn. 

New  York  Store 
595  Fifth  Avenue 

New  Haven  Store 
1014  Chapel  Street 


WHERE     THEY  CAME 
FROM 

China  sent  900,000  cooties 
to  work  behind  the  Hnes  in 
France. 

— Calgary  Albertan 


Chauffeur    (at   wire) — 
Send  assistance  at  once.  Eve 
turned  turtle! 

Voice  (at  other  end) — My 
gOod  sir,  this  is  a  garage,  what 
you  want  is  an  aquarium. 

— Punch 


At  our  Summer  Session,  July  22  to  September  19th  we  had  130  boys 
at  the  Milford  School  and  150  at  the  New  Haven  School.  All  of  these 
boys,  with  the  exception  of  three,  are  now  in  college. 

Winter  School  now  running.  Our  accommodations  are  at  present 
exhausted,  but  we  shall  have  room  for  25  boys  on  January  5th,  1920. 

Catalogue  on  request. 
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Madge: — Are  you  going  to 
marry  Jack  in  order  to  reforrn 
him? 


THE  NEW  REGIME 


Marjorie: — I  once  though 
of  doing  it,  but  now  I'm  going 
to  let  the  government  regu- 
late his  morals  by  constitu- 
tional amendments. 


College  Men  and 
''Prep"  Students 


Leather  Garments,  Golf  Suits 
Sport  Coats,  English  made  Overcoats 
Exclusive  models  in  Suits 
Overcoats  and  Ulsters 
Haberdashery  Hats 


— Town  Topics 


.^OO  WASHINGTON  STREET 
"The  O/d  House  wilh  The  Youny  Spirir 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

ll  is  rarely  one  finds  a  truly  homelike  atmosphere  in  an 
up-to-date  hotel.  But  the  Brunswick  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing just  that  quality.     Recently  renovated  throughout. 

There  is  nothing  in  Boston  quite  so  good  as  a  $2  table  d'hote 
dinner  served  every  evening  in  the 

lEoVptian  IRoom 

of  the  HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 
Boylston  St.  at  Copley  Square. 

Have  dinner  or  supper  at  the  Egyptian  Room.  Continuous  Dancing  from 
6.30  to  12.30. 

The  Dansants  Daily  from  4  to  6  o'clock. 


L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director 


THE  LENOX,  at  Boylston  and  Exeter  Streets,  under  the  same  management. 


BUY  YOUR 
LEATHER 
SHEEPSKIN 
COATS 
HERE 


FRANK  L  COLE 


MAYBE  NOT 

"So  you  have  been  married 
before?" 
"Yes." 

"What  will  your  first  hus- 
band say  in  the  hereafter 
when  he  sees  you  with  your 
second?" 

"Oh,  it's  hardly  probable 
that  we  will  all  meet  in  the 
same  place." 

— Florida  Times-Union 


STUDENTS'  HAND  LAUNDRY 

DARN  AND  MEND 
FREE  OF  CHARGE 


H  "1" R  P"  U  &  R  I^^^W 

i£EMBLEMS^H 

Prize  Cups  .  Medals  .  Shields 

For  Track,  Field  &"  Water  Sports  K^^^^ 
Address  D'pt.  T  for  Free  Catalog  ■  f^H 

I7ARRETY=™^ 

■r  mm  ■  1  ■  ■  k  1    1  A^AssACMuseTTS 

DAVID'S  MOTIVE 

Sunday  School  Teacher: 
— Why  would  David  rather 
be  a  doorkeeper  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord? 

Bright  Boy: — Because  he 
could  walk  outside  when  the 
sermon  was  preached. 

— Transcript 


RAGTIME  LITERATURE 

"Why  do  you  object  to 
ragtime?" 

"It  puts  tunes  into  my 
mind  that  I  can't  forget.  And 
I  don't  dare  whistle  them  in 
public  because  of  the  words 
they  suggest." 

—  Washington  Star 


1019   ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  SERVICE  1919 

/ETNA  (Fire) 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

SMART  &  FLAGG,  AGENTS,  A  N  DOV  E  r/m  ASS. 


Goods  Packed,  Stored  and  Shipped. 
Students  Trade  a  Specialty. 

BUCHAN&  FRANCIS 
Furniture  and  Upholstering 


Shade  Work 
Mattresses  Remade 
Awnings 


Carpet  Work 
Furniture  Repairs 
Jobbing 


Barnard  Block,      12  Main  Street 
Andover,  Mass. 

Telephone 
Connection 


C.  S.  BUCHAN 


WALTER  I.  MORSE 

Cutlery  Flashlight  Batteries 

Farming  Tools,  Paints,  Oils 

Main  Street        Andover,  Mass. 


MUSICAL  VAMPING 

Manager:  "I  like  your 
voice,  Miss  Gargle,  but  I 
can't  understand  your  actions 
at  the  beginning  of  your  song." 

New  Soubret:  ''My  ac- 
tions?" 

"Yes,  the  business  with 
your  eyes  and  shoulders.  I 
can  see  no  excuse  in  the  song 
for  that." 

"It  is  in  the  music." 

"In  the  music?" 

"Yes.  Right  here  after 
the  introduction  it  says, 
'vamp  till  ready.' 

—  Youngstown  Telegram 


Telephone  70  and  71 

J.  H.  PLAYDON 

FLORIST 

Main  Street     -       -  Andover 


Seasonable  Flowers  at  All  Times 


Msmbtrs  of  Florist  Telegraph  Delivery 


Flowers   delivered   in   all   parts   of  U.  S. 
and  Canada 


YOU  CAN  GET  WHAT 
YOU  LIKE 

AND  YOU  LIKE  WHAT 
YOU  GET 

 AT  THE  


Andover  Candy  Kitchen 


CHARLES  THIRAS 


DEALER  IN 


Fruits,  Groceries 
and  Vegetables 


BAKERY  GOODS 
CANDY  TOBACCO 
PURE  OLIVE  OIL 


Telephone  81 


42  MAIN  ST..  -  ANDOVER 


H.  F.  CHASE 


Established  1890 


Fine 
Athletic  Goods 

Outfittei  for  all 

Phillips   Academy  Teams 

KODAKS 
PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


Arthur  H.  Gray 

138  Main  Street 

SELLS  EXCLUSIVELY 

JERSEY 

ICE 

CREAM 

Sold  by  no  one  else  on  the  Hill 


CARLE.ELANDER 

TAILOR 

For  Snappy 
Dressers 

8  MAIN  STREET 


CLOTHES 
FOR  YOUNG 
MEN 

FURNISHINGS 
HATS  -  SHOES 

Step    into  the  Men's  Store  of 
New  England — when  in  Boston. 

THE  •  SERVICE  •  STORE 

ESTABLISHED  1818 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murraj/  Hill  88S0 

Articles  in  our  stock  suitable  for 
Men's  Christmas  Gifts 
have  been  selected  with  a  special  view 

to  their  utility 
Shetland  Sweaters,  Mufflers,  Umbrellas 

Dressing  Cases 
Many  useful  leather  and  silver  novelties 

Setid  for  Special  Christmas  Booklet 
of  Useful  Gifts  for  Men  and  Boys 
classified  according  to  prices 

BOSTON    SALES-OFFICES             NEWPORT  SALES-OFFICES 
TREMONT  COR.  BOYLSTON  St.               220      BEI  LEVUE  AVENUE 

L.  P.  HoHander  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

MEN'S  DEPARTMENTS 

MAKERS  OF 

FINE  READY-TO-WEAR 
CLOTHING 

UNUSUAL  WOOLENS 
214  Boylston  St.,  Boston 

Get  acquainted 
with  the  Victrola 

Do   \ou    know    what  splendid 
music   this  wonderful  instrument 
brings  into  your  home? 

Do   \ou  know   that   there  are 
Victrolas  from  S25  to  S250,  and  that 
we'll  arrange  terms  to  suit  you? 

find  out    all  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

W.  A.  ALLEN 

WELL   DRESSED   ANDOVER   MEN    HAVE   THEIR  CLOTHES 

MADE  BY 


ELM  SQUARE 

THE  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  TAILOR  AND  OUTFITTER 
Athletic  Goods 


N.  J.  BARTLETT  &  CO. 
Booksellers 


Importers  of  English  Books 
28  Cornhill        -         -         -       BOSTON,  MASS. 


JOHN  E.  BLACKSHAW 
JEWELER  AND  OPTICIAN 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 

MUSGROVE  BUILDING  BARBER 

FIRST  CLASS  WORK  STUDENT  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 

We  have  catered  to  Phillips  Academy  students  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

4-  BARBERS  NO  WAITING 

JOS.  BOULEAU,  Prop. 


LOUIS 
HUNTRESS 


PHOTOGRAPHER 


Located  on  Main  Street,  near 
Phillips  Academy 


Offers  to  Phillips  Academy  Stud- 
ents a  convenient  location  for  photo- 
graphic work  and  well  suited  to  all 
requirements. 

The  winter  term  is  a  busy  one  in 
making  photographs  of  seniors  and 
members  of  other  classes. 


Plan  to  come  early  in  the  term. 


The  Andover  Press 

JOHN  N.  COLE 


PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS 
STATIONERS 


For  over  one  hundred  years  a  servant  of  Andover  In- 
stitutions, building  in  this  time  one  of  the  best  equipped 
printeries  in  the  country.    0      0      m      ^  0 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 

Press  Building  Andover,  Mass. 


While  the  emotional  onion  makes 
the  whole  world  weep — 

The  unemotional  sheep  supplies 
the  "last  cry"  in  smart  clothes  for 
prep  school  and  college  men, 

All-wool  by  our  own  test! 

Special  "Shopping  Service" 
for  orders  by  mail. 

Rogers  Peet  Company 

Broadway  Broadway 
at  13th  St.      "Four      at  34th  St. 

Convenient 
Broadway     Corners"    Fifth  Ave. 
at  Warren  at  41st  St. 
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DEDICATION 


Aspiring  that  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  times  be  found  reflected  on  our 
pages,  we  have  dedicated  this  Mirror  to  "after-the-party  "  reactions,  of  which 
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Intelligent  AND  Careful  Service  by  Mail 
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CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


FINE  INKS  and  ADHESIVES 

For  those  who  Know 


Higgins' 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 

^^mancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and  adopt  the 
Higgins'  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well 
put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 


CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Branches:    Chicago,  London 

279  Ninth  Street      Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ACCOMMODATING 

Dismal  Old  Lady — I  don't 
suppose  I  shall  ever  want  an- 
other pair,  Mr.  Stebbins. 

Oleaginous  Proprietor — 
I  'ope  you'll  wear  a  lot  more 
shoe  leather  yet,  ma'am. 

D.  O.  L. — Ah,  but  I've  one 
foot  in  the  grave  already. 

O.  P. — Most  'appy  to  sell 
you  a  single  boot,  ma'am. — 
Transcript 


JANUS  IN  TROUBLE 

Lakeland  Star — "Lost,  a 
double-faced  gentleman's  gold 
watch  with  black  velvet  bow 
tie." 

Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers 


ESTABLISHCO  1818 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Tele-phone  Murray  Hill  8SS0 

READY  MADE  OUTDOOR 
GEAR  FOR  WINTER: 

Ulsters,  F^ur  and  Fur-lined  Overcoats 

Heavy  Homespun  Norfolks  and  Knickers 

Jackets  of  Fur,  Leather  or  Mackinaw 

Wool  Waistcoats,  M  'fflsrs.  Caps 
Stockings,  Half-Hose 

Heavy-weight  Boots,  Spats  and  Leggings 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 


Get  acquainted 
with  the  Victrola 

Do  you  know  what  splendid 
music  this  wonderful  instrument 
brings  into  your  home? 

Do  you  know  that  there  are 
Victrolas  from  $25  to  $250,  and  that 
we'll  arrange  terms  to  suit  you? 


Come  in  and 
find  out  all 
about  the  Vic- 
trola. We'll 
gladly  play 
your  favorite 
music  for 


W.  A.  ALLEN 


N.J.BARTLETT&CO. 


poofesiellersi 


Importers  of  English  Books 


28  Cornhill,        Boston,  Mass. 


Ghost- Walking  AT  Theatre 

Washington  Star —  "The 
Serbian  Minister  and  Mme. 
Grovitch,  with  a  small  party 
of  friends,  died  at  the  Cafe 
St.  Marks  last  evening  before 
going  to  the  theatre." 


Fresh: — Say  Prof.,  how 
long  could  I  live  without 
brains? 

Prof: — Well  that  remains 
to  be  seen. 

— Burr 
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CLOTHING 
&  HABERDASHERY 

of  Exclusive  Quality 
at  Sensible  Prices 

3t^t  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue  at  35th  Street 
New  York 

Men's  Entrance 
Shop  1  West  35th  Street 

■  You  Never  Pay  More  at  Best's  — 

Please  Patronize  Our  Advertises 
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THE  Mirror  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election 
of  Charles  B.  Wright,  1922,  and  of  George  P.  Ludlam, 
1921,  as  associate  editors.  We  regret  that  it  is  necessary 
to  withdraw  the  names  of  George  B.  Dyer  and  F.  P.  Todd  from 
the  board,  until  such  time  as  the  faculty  shall  approve  their  elec- 
tion. 

It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  by  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Student  Council  the  election  of  a 
representative  to  the  Council  from  the  Mirror  Board  is  provided. 

Editorials 

IN  meeting  the  problem  of  the  Prom,  Andover  has,  perhaps 
unwittingly,  met  the  same  problem  that  has  confronted 
other  alma  maters.  Just  whether  Geraldine  may  dance 
those  new    dances,  —   and    if    not,    how    not,    —  is  the 
question    which    has   required    the   consideration    of  many 
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fostering  mothers.  Unfortunately,  for  them  the  problem  is  not 
so  easy.  Andover  can  afford  to  forbid  the  modern  dances,  but 
the  mother  of  the  girl  of  average  attractions  —  never!  Geraldine 
must  be  married,  while  Andover  does  not  assume  any  matrimonial 
responsibilities  over  its  charges.  But  is  she  fulfilling  her  responsi- 
bilities as  a  foster-parent  by  cutting  down  our  already  scanty 
social  life.^ 

The  members  of  the  student  body  are  at  an  age  when  they 
want  dancing  and  the  society  of  girls,  no  longer  in  the  pig-tail 
age,  the  way  all  Americans  crave  something  novel.  It  is  small 
wonder  they  go  during  the  short  vacation  periods  till,  when  the 
holiday  is  over,  they  come  back  more  worn-out  than  when  they 
left.  The  remedy  is  not  more  vacation,  but  more  relaxation  at 
school.  We  all  go  home  with  the  feeling  that  our  manners  are 
considerably  supplanted  by  boarding-house  and  dormitory  eti- 
quette, and  live  in  constant  terror  of  putting  ourselves  in  an  un- 
becoming light.  This  is  a  natural  result  of  living  among  those 
of  our  kind,  whose  feelings,  it  is  taken  for  granted,  have  long  since 
been  supplied  with  shock-absorbers.  One  needs  to  butt  up  against 
the  fact  that  there  are  people  who  expect  consideration,  and  he 
needs  it  often  to  do  him  good.  Some  schools,  including  West 
Point  and  Annapolis,  make  it  a  point  to  supply  this  contact  with 
the  conventions  frequently,  and  they  are  not  all  small  private 
schools  for  the  very  young,  nor  yet  the  factories  of  ready-made 
gentlemen. 

Manners,  we  are  told,  are  in  a  very  mussy  state  owing  to  the 
way  the  younger  generation  has  run  rough-shod  over  them;  and 
there  are  the  usual  old  fogies  belonging  to  every  age,  past  middle 
age  and  the  middle  ages,  who  sit  by  with  raised  hands  and  eye- 
brows and  ask,  "What  on  earth  can  the  world  be  coming  to?" 
They  pay  us  the  compliment  of  being  more  unruly  than  our 
fathers  and  do  nothing  about  it. 

What  is  Andover  doing  to  help  the  cause  of  manners  with  the 
nine  months  of  us  she  has?  Conditions  are  not  going  to  be  im- 
proved by  giving  us  no  opportunities  to  prove  ourselves  gentle- 
men, but  rather  by  giving  us  more  opportunities  in  a  form  more 
easily  controlled  than  a  large  Prom.  Since  there  is  little  social 
interchange  between  the  faculty  and  the  students,  the  only  way 
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practical  seems  the  institution  of  frequent  Peabody  dances.  They 
offer  less  scope  for  escapades  and  should  be  easy  to  supervise, 
while  the  girls  invited  would  probably  be  confined  largely  to 
the  locality,  and  would  represent  the  local  standards  of  dance 
propriety.  This  is  little  enough  provision  for  the  school  social 
life;  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  in  leaving  us  without  it,  to  acquire 
our  polish  by  contact  with  one  another,  Andover's  contribution 
to  society  would  be  a  pretty  rough  lot  of  diamonds. 

WHAT  the  world  hasn't  experienced  in  the  way  of  reaction 
after  the  war  wouldn't  go  very  far  toward  furnishing 
another  world  with  troubles.  Bolshevism,  Prohibition, 
Spiritualism,  the  shimmie,  agnosticism,  the  price  of  sugar,  and 
social  unrest,  are  all  blamed  on  the  war!  These  and  others,  then, 
are  our  inheritance.  Naturally,  thinking  people  are  beginning 
to  wonder  how  we  are  being  trained  to  take  care  of  it.  The  result 
is  a  damning  of  the  private  school  system. 

Harvard  published,  sometime  ago,  statistics  comparing  the 
scholarship  records  of  private  school  graduates  with  those  of 
public  schools.  The  comparison  was  not  flattering  to  the  pri- 
vate schools.  A  little  later  the  Atlantic  Monthly  printed  an 
article  advocating  universal  public  school  training  for  all,  — 
those  who  could  afford  private  schools  as  well  as  those  who  could 
not.  To  this,  Dr.  Perry  of  Exeter  replied  in  what  is  equivalent 
to  our  Phillips  Bulletin,  and  Edward  Wilson  Parmelee  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  Dr.  Perry  defends  the  existing  system  with 
the  argument  that  there  should  be  some  schools  where  more  of 
educational  value  can  be  offered  than  is  possible  in  the  high  school. 
Mr.  Parmelee's  statement  is  similar,  but  with  the  limitation  that 
only  those  who  are  qualified  to  make  the  best  use  of  such  added 
opportunities  should  be  given  them. 

Beside  this  question  of  higher  education,  it  seems  that  there  are 
at  least  three  things  in  which  a  school  like  Andover  gives  one  an 
advantage  over  the  high-school  trained  fellow.  They  are:  the 
existence  of  school  institutions  which  require  service,  the  spirit 
of  independence  bred  away  from  home,  and  the  experience  one 
gets  among  his  fellows.  The  larger  number  of  school  organiza- 
tions are  entirely  independent  of  anything  but  faculty  criticism. 
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Their  existence  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  students  for  whom 
they  are  supposed  to  exist.  With  such  a  system,  ofie  learns  to 
give,  usually  to  the  full  extent  of  his  ability,  whether  it  be  on  the 
football  field  or  debating  platform.  He  learns  that  only  by  so 
doing  can  he  hope  to  amount  to  anything  in  the  school.  The 
academy  adopts  a  bland  indifference  as  to  whether  he  gets  his 
lessons  and  chooses  to  stay  or  not;  and,  finding  himself  uncourted, 
he  strives  to  stay.  This  means  a  good  many  battles  to  fight 
without  any  home  folks  to  fall  back  on  for  the  decision;  and, dis- 
covering that  he  can  fight  the  battles  and  come  out  on  top,  he 
gains  confidence  in  himself,  and  self-dependence.  Lastly,  he 
gets  to  know  his  schoolmates  the  way  people  that  live  together 
know  each  other.  He  has  the  odd  corners  knocked  off  his  make- 
up, some  of  us  have  pretty  odd  ones,  and,  when  he  graduates, 
he  has  some  foreknowledge  of  what  to  expect  of  the  people  he 
runs  up  against,  and  what  they  expect  of  him. 


Winter 

Sunlight, 

Flooding  the  snow 

With  warm  color 

Is  caught  among  tree-tops 

Like  candlelight 

In  a  woman's  hair. 

It  flings 

Across  the  snow 
Nets  of  branches 
Caught  from  bare  trees 
In  silhouettes 
Of  purple. 

It  has 
Snared  me 

The  wonder  of  the  world, 
And  laid  it 
At  my  feet. 


Le  Tripotage 


I  WONDER  WHY 

***** 

IT  IS 

***** 

THAT  WHEN 

*    *    *    *  * 

I  SAY 
NO  PROM 
TO  1919 

***** 

HE  REPLIES, 

***** 

OH  BOY! 

YOU  OUGHT  T'VE  BEEN 
***** 

IN  OUR  CLASS 

***** 

YOU  CAME 
A  YEAR 

***** 

TOO  LATE! 

***** 
I  WONDER  WHY 

***** 

I  THANK  YOU. 


Andovers  I.P.U.G  {Institution  for 
the  Prevention  of  Useless  Giving)  has 
discovered  the  following  uses  for  use- 
less Christmas  presents. 

Keep  that  kit  of  collapsible  com- 
forts Aunt  Mary  sent,  because  it  was 
left  on  her  hands  when  peace  put  an 
end  to  the  horrors  of  war: 

The  rubber  shoehorn  will  be  in 
great  demand  at  all  feeds  where 
spoons  are  scarce,  or  the  parties 
cutting  teeth. 

The  telescopic  buttonhook  is  the 
thing  to  lend  the  public  charity 
across  the  hall  when  he's  getting 
into  a  dress  shirt. 

And  a  hip-pocket  drinking-cup  is 
carried  everywhere  by  the  fasti- 
dious; not  even  your  best  friend  will 
use  it. 

Save  your  Christmas  ties  for  the 
Student  Council  and  the  starving 
Belgians;  besides  they  are  great  for 
hula  effects  in  dormitory  theatricals. 

Don't  chuck  out  the  calendars  of 
Friendship  with  the  pasteurized 
sentiments  on  them;  they  are  as 
effectual  as  the  Ten  Command- 
ments when  handed  in  for  Senior 
French. 


An  Ancient  Romance 


It  was  easy  to  see  that  Cleopatra  was  about  at  the  end  of  her 
patience,  for  she  sat  strolHng  up  and  down  the  cement  floor, 
munching  bananas  and  gazing  arrogantly  at  her  platinum  wrist 
watch.  The  cause  of  all  this  trouble  was  Mark  Anthony,  who 
was  regarded  as  the  leading  suitor  for  Cleopatra's  hand. 

Presently  a  wild  halloo  was  heard  at  the  doorway  and  a  tall, 
thin  youth  clad  in  a  bearskin  and  shellrim  spectacles,  entered. 
Cleopatra  gave  a  shrill  whoop  of  disgust,  for  her  erstwhile  suitor 
had  not,  as  her  fickle  mind  had  hoped,  changed  in  the  least. 

When  Anthony  came  within  trumpet  distance,  Cleopatra  said 
in  a  grave  and  haughty  voice,  "Anthony,  you  are  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment. You  are  three  minutes  late.  Not  that  I  care  for 
such  trifles,  but  the  time  might  be  spent  in  a  better  way.  Know, 
then,  that  from  this  day  on,  ye  shall  never  slide  again  on  the 
banana  peels  of  King  Herod's  halls." 

Upon  hearing  these  words,  Anthony  swooned  thrice,  each  time 
awakening  to  behold  Cleopatra's  cold  glance.  The  third  time  he 
came  to,  he  saw  her  soften  and  said  thusly,  ''My  queen,  daughter 
of  King  Herod,  by  my  beard,  though  I  lack  one,  it  shall  not,  it 
cannot  be  true.  You  are  my  life  and  but  for  the  very  sight  of  you 
I  should  die." 

In  his  desperation  he  swooned  again.  Cleopatra's  attendents 
thought  it  was  to  gain  time.  When  he  awoke  he  found  Cleopatra 
bathing  his  face  with  Colorado  Spring's  water  and  kissing  him 
with  a  vengeance. 

"My  Anthony",  she  said  in  a  penitent  voice,  "I,  also,  cannot 
live  without  you." 

Anthony  was  pressing  his  suit,  when  they  heard  a  marshal 
voice,  "Down  on  your  knees!  Down  on  your  knees  for  here 
comes  thy  king." 

"We  must  fly,"  whispered  Anthony  in  a  tense  voice. 

"Yes,  you  are  right  as  ever,"  said  Cleopatra  hoarsely. 

And  gliding  silently  through  the  portiers  they  eloped  to 
America  in  a  Rolls-Royce  aeroplane. 


R.  D.  G. 


Cross-section  of  any  westbound  train  on  the  night  of  December  Eighteenth. 


Andover  youths  are  swamped  with  letters  of  condolence  over  the 
demise  of  the  late  Junior  Prom.  It  looks  as  if  many  a  well  steered 
campaign  had  been  lured  to  shipwreck  by  the  far  seeing  Al,  and  a 
good  many  of  the  fair  sex  been  left  suddenly  high  and  dry  on  the 
rocks  of  spinsterhood  for  life.    We  quote  the  following: 

''I  do  think  Al  is  just  too  mean  not  to  let  you  have  a  prom  — 
Indeed  I  do.  What  can  he  be  thinking  of!  Just  what  are  we 
poor  girls  coming  to,  Fd  like  to  know?   And  it  Leap  Year  too! 

Lovingly, 

"Lucinda" 

Mother  —  Does  your  roommate  sleep  soundly? 
Son  — -  Very  soundly;  he  keeps  me  awake  all  night. 

Upson  —  Going  to  see  who's  this  tonight? 
Downs  —  How's  that? 
Upson  —  No  who's  this. 

Post  —  He's  a  pretty  good  fellow  isn't  he? 
Hal  —  I  saw  him  cut  his  best  friend  yesterday. 
Post  —  How  was  that? 
Hal  —  He  was  shaving  himself. 

A  TRAGEDY  IN  I  VOTE 
Scene:  Chapel  7.50  a.m. 
Voice  {heard  clearly):  "There  will  be  no  prom  this  year." 
Curtain 
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Reaction  and  How  It  Pursued 
Childe  Harold 


Childe  Harold  carried  home  in  a 
state  of  complete  collapse  because  the 
world  didn't  come  to  an  end  after  all;  and 
he  sat  up  till  twelve  o'clock  just  to  be  able  to 
see  the  Angel  Gabriel  come  and  announce 
that  there  wouldn't  be  any  trig  exam. 


Childe  Harold  had  heard  so  much  about 
the  New  Year  and  the  way  New  York  was 
going  to  sit  up  for  it  while  they  could  beat 
out  this  Prohibition  thing,  that  he  decided 
to  try  it  himself.  He  chose  the  gin  bottle 
from  the  sideboard,  because  gin  does  sound 
bad  and  the  thing  looks  so  much  like  water 
it  couldn't  hurt  you,  and  some  company, 
which  is  over  the  margin;  and  went  to  the 
Claridge.  Here  you  see  them  in  the  cele- 
brated black-and-blue  room  at  the  crucial 
moment  when  the  Pater  and  Mater  are  en- 
tering,—  the  reaction  is  mutual. 
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January  7th — Harold  has  an  eight,  nine, 
and  ten,  and  four  left-over;  he  is  dreaming 
of  "home  and  friends  we  love  so  dear".  Are 
dreams  prophetic?   We'll  say  they  are. 
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NEWS  ITEMS 

Two  more  chicks  arrested  in  the  back  pews  for  matching  pen- 
nies to  see  who'd  stand  the  collection. 

Many  cases  of  the  ''Con"  reported. 

The  faculty  fire  department  under  the  able  leadership  of  Cecil 
K.  Bancroft  has  put  out  many  little  fire  brands. 

Jacks  is  classed  along  with  African  golf  as  a  pastime  not  to  be 
indulged  in  in  the  private  houses. 

Many  an  old  tank  is  discovering  that  only  autos  can  carry  wood 
alcohol  safely. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  {in  English):  Stevenson  wrote  an  essay  on 
The  Lamp  Post. 

Brite  Wit:  Them  were  the  happy  days,  Robert." 

Jones  —  What  kind  of  a  girl  is  she? 

Bones  —  She's  the  kind  that,  after  you  get  through  telling  her 
how  someone  fell  down  stairs  and  broke  his  arm,  she'll  remark, 
"O  how  perfectly  wonderful." 

There  was  a  fat  lady  from  Ghent, 

Who  lost  forty  pounds  and  one  cent. 

When  a  woody-pussy  spider. 

And  sat  down  be-cider. 

She  looked  all  around  for  the  scent. 

"Don't  you  think  that  the  choir  sings  with  a  good  deal  of 
feeling?" 

"Yes,  but  I  hope  it  doesn't  feel  as  bad  as  it  sounds." 

Harry  L.  {who  has  been  run  into  by  a  prep  on  a  bike):  Why 
don't  you  look  where  you're  going? 

Prep:  Why  don't  you  go  where  you're  looking? 


1920  —  Are  you  musical?  C.  ¥.  —  Who  founded  Troy. 

Case  —  Horribly.  B.  B.  —  Two  sir. 

C.  F.  —  Correct! 
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Parson  Blinks  with  his  two  converts  just  back  from  six  years  in 
Hoan  Cho.  He  has  been  telhng  them  what  a  Httle  old  woman- 
hater  he  really  is;  it  was  easy  in  Hoan  Cho. 


IN  TIME 
There's  reaction  after  holidays, 
When  we  sit  around  and  curse. 
When  we're  tired  and  very  lazy, 
And  we'd  like  to  ride  a  hurse. 

There's  reaction  due  to  lack  of  proms, 
Which  at  this  time  is  great; 
When  the  student  body  contemplates 
To  chant  the  Hymn  of  Hate. 

There's  reaction  after  prohibition, 

Which  now  strikes  us  one  and  all. 

When  we  feel  we've  lost  our  true  life's  mission, 

And  we've  lost  all  pleasures'  call. 


Phlunk  —  I  say,  Bob  is  an  original  son-of-a-gun. 
CoLDE  —  Why  so? 

Phlunk  —  I've  had  my  picture  taken  with  him  three  times, 
and  he  never  mentioned  a  word  about  breaking  the  camera. 


Ye  Fyghte  Fearful 


(A  fragment  of  old  England  unearthed  by  Prof.  I.  Diggen.) 

Sir  Ygnatz  was  a  knyghte  and  bolde, 

A  Lord  and  strong  was  he ; 
Hys  lymbes,  like  sturdie  oakes-beams,  were 

A  nobyl  syghte  to  see. 

Hys  sword  of  sharpe  and  temper'd  steel 

Hung  lyghtelie  at  hys  syde 
Whom  e'er  thys  nobyl  lorde  attacked, 

Badde  fortune  did  betyde. 

"By  Gosh!    I'll  traverse  hyll  and  dale," 

Quoth  Ygnatz,  waxing  roth, 
"I'll  hunt  ye  dragonne  blue  to  earth. 
And  serve  hymme  in  my  broth." 

», 

Ye  lord  e'en  braved  ye  plaid  snakes  hyss, 

He  slew  ye  purpyl  cow; 
But  yellow  demons  hunted  hym. 

And  kept  hym  from  hys  vow. 

Ye  knyghte  happ'd  on  a  cave  —  behold! 

Ye  dragonne  he  did  seek! 
Ye  dragonne  slept:  Ye  knight  sneaked  up, 

And  cracked  hym  on  the  beeke. 

Ye  dragonne  opened  wyde  hys  hedde, 

Wyder  and  wyder  stylle, 
A  redde  and  cavernous  depth  appeared, 

Ye  knyghte  with  fear  did  fylle. 

"I  feared  ye  near-beer  sure  would  brynge 

Ye  nyghtmare  to  thys  bedde." 
Quoth  Ygnatz  lord  and  knyghte  so  bolde. 

Ye  yce-pack  on  hys  hedde. 

P.  M. 


Fate 


IT  was  the  moment  of  adieu.  The  boy,  sturdy  and  tall, 
stood  with  bent  head  and  tear-dimmed  eyes,  wringing 
his  cap  with  convulsive  jerks  of  his  great  hands.  An  old 
man  stood  gazing  out  of  the  one  rude  window  of  the  shack  trying 
to  fit  himself  for  the  final  moment  of  parting  with  his  son.  By 
the  boy's  side  stood  his  mother,  striving  between  choking  sobs, 
to  speak  the  last  words  she  would  perhaps  ever  address  to  him. 

''Jim,  lad  —  ye'll  not  —  ye'll  not  ferget  that  God  watches 
over  us  ^ — an'.  Oh,  Lord!  bring  him  back  —  back  home  to  me. 
An'  —  an'  Jim  —  Oh,  God!  it's  breakin'  m^^  old  heart;  but  ye 
will  come  back,  won't  ye,  Jim?  Back  home  —  t'ain't  much,  Jim, 
—  but  —  but  it's  home.  An',  Jim,  then  —  we'll  gather  round 
the  old  fire  and  ye'll  tell  us  all,  —  but,  oh  Jim!  supposin'  ye  was 
to  git  shot,  —  shot  an'  killed  —  my  boy ! 

The  man  at  the  window,  shaking  himself  free,  with  apparent 
effort,  from  his  thoughts,  forced  a  smile  to  his  face,  and  coming 
over  to  the  old  woman,  placed  an  affectionate  arm  around  her. 

"There,  there.  Mother,  don't  cry.  Jim'll  be  back,  won't  ye, 
Jim?  Why  the  war  ain't  goin'  a  last  more'n  a  few  weeks,  and 
Jim'll  be  right  back  jes'  like  he  al'ays  was,  'fore  ye  know  it,  won't 
ye  Jim?  Why,  there  ain't  a  rebel  in  the  whole  consarn'  bunch 
good  enough  to  touch  our  Jim.  Ye  won't  even  give'em  a  chanct 
to  git  a  pop  at  ye,  will  ye,  Jim?  Jes'  knock  'em  to  blazes  'fore  they 
get  a  chanct  to  see  ye.  Here  kiss  Mother,  Jim  —  an'  me  — . 
There.  Well,  goodbye  son,  I  only  wish't  I  could  go  with  ye. 
There,  there.  Mother  —  Jim's  going  —  smile  dear,  why;  he'll 
be  back  to  tell  us  how  many  rebs  he's  kilt  in  a  coupla  weeks. 
S'long  Jim,  be  a  man,  son,  that  your  mother  an'  I  can  be  proud 
of  —  but  I  know  ye  will  —  what's  the  use  a-sayin'  that?  Must 
be  gettin'  old,  eh,  Jim?  —  old  an'  sentimental  —  ha-ha!  I'll 
betcha  I'll  be  able  to  beat  yer  at  that  new-fangled  game  you  jes' 
showed  me  when  you  get  back,  I'm  goin'  to  practise  on  Mother  — 
eh.  Mother?  There  Jim  —  kiss  mother  agin  son  —  that's  right, 
now  one  to  your  old  dad  —  there.  Go  'long  now,  son,  or  ye'll 
miss  yer  train.  Good-bye  —  take  care  o'  yerself  —  Goodbye  — 
Good-bye  —  wave,  mother,  there  he  goes!!" 

A  faint  trace  of  light  showed  in  the  east  and  then  retired  as  if 
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disheartened  by  the  drear  aspect  of  the  scene  which  confronted  it! 
Indeed,  it  was  a  melancholy  hour.  A  clammy,  low-hanging  fog, 
stirred  now  and  then  by  the  fitful  gasps  of  a  fast  dying  wind, 
clung  like  a  pall  to  house  and  field.  The  cold  was  of  a  damp, 
sluggish  nature,  penetrating  through  the  thickest  wool  and  leaving 
one  shi\'ering.  The  fog  seemed  to  cling  more  closely  to  a  long,  low, 
rambling  building  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  than  to  any  other 
object.  A  sepulchral  stillness  reigned  in  and  around  this  pile, 
broken  only  by  the  sound  of  a  moan  or  stifled  exclamation  from 
one  of  the  long  lines  of  cots,  which  filled  to  overflowing  the  in- 
terior of  the  building.  Here,  row  after  row  of  broken-down  beds 
and  dilapidated  couches  were  occupied  by  the  sick,  wounded,  and 
dying  of  both  the  North  and  the  South. 

By  the  side  of  one  of  the  innumerable  cots  at  one  end  of  the 
hospital  —  for  such  it  was  —  a  tiny  light  was  burning,  casting 
its  feeble  rays  over  a  small  circle  of  doctors  and  nurses.  On  the 
cot  lay  the  object  of  their  attentions,  an  emaciated,  white-faced 
boy,  writhing  in  the  last  throes  of  a  delirium  which  would  most 
likely  prove  fatal.  A  glance  of  utter  hopelessness  went  around 
the  circle  of  tense  faces,  as  they  bent  closer  to  catch  the  boy's  last 
words. 

"Well  ^ — dad,  here  I  am,  the  same  old  Jim.  Eh?  —  what's 
that?  —  You  bet  I  did.  Ha-ha!  Where's  Mother — Mother! 
—  Oh,  God,  Mother,  dear  —  they've  shot  me  —  killed  me.  It 
was  that  last  charge  —  the  flag  —  it  dipped  ^ — fell  —  I  just 
couldn't  see  it  go  down,  Mother;  so  I  grabbed  it  and  — 
FORWARD  — ■  FORWARD!!  —  God!  A  sharp  pain  in 
my  head!  Dear  Lord,  I'm  coming  —  coming,  —  but  look  after 
Mother,  w^on't  you  My  Father?  —  and  Dad?  They're  just  the 
dearest  best  —  1-2-3  Charge!  —  1-2-3  Charge  —  Charge ! 
Charge  —  the  smoke!  the  fire!  that  hell  of  lead  and  powder! 
There,  Mother,  don't  cry;  why,  I  won't  be  away  long — I'm 
comin'  right  back.  Oh!  Mother!  —  one  last  kiss  to  your  Jim. 
I'm  slipping,  Mother  dear;  slipping.  I  never  was  much  good, 
mother,  but  you  loved  me  —  and  I  did  try  to  make  good  in  the 
end.  I'm  going  —  going — I  see  him  now — God!  it's  blinding 
me  and  the  gates  of  heaven  —  an'  music  —  Oh  God  —  Ah-h-h — " 

The  group  relaxed  — -  a  tear,  a  sigh  and,  —  forgotten. 

Epilogue 
"  For  news  had  come  to  the  lonely  farm 
That  one  was  lying  where  none  had  lain, 
And  the  old  man's  tremulous  palsied  arm 
Can  never  lean  on  a  son's  again." 


The  Little  Tin  God 


THE  great  clock  in  the  steeple  of  Trinity  Church  slowly 
boomed  out  the  hour  of  half-past  eleven. 
Several  blocks  below,  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Wall  Street,  the  office  of  Baring  and  Lawrence,  Brokers,  was 
filled  with  the  busy  hum  usual  at  the  approach  of  the  Saturday 
closing  hour.  Elevators  went  up  and  down,  customers  came  and 
went,  clerks  wrote  rapidly  at  their  desks,  office  boys  ran  to  answer 
last  calls,  and  over  in  a  corner  a  man  was  calling  off  the  latest 
quotations  on  the  'change  as  they  came  in  over  the  ticker. 

Suddenly  a  door  marked  "Private"  opened,  and  Mr.  Herbert 
Baring,  junior  partner  of  the  firm,  came  out  into  the  main  office. 
Mr.  Baring  was  a  well-built  young  man,  possibly  twenty-four 
years  old,  and  obviously  not  very  long  out  of  college;  his  perfect 
physical  development  and  quick,  alert  manner  bespoke  clearly 
the  trained  athlete.  His  face  was  open  and  frank,  and  he  carried 
himself  with  the  air  of  a  man  used  to  giving  orders,  which  would 
be  carried  out  as  a  matter  of  course.  Just  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, his  usually  smiling  countenance  was  marred  by  an  annoyed 
frown;  he  had  just  remembered  that  he  had  a  luncheon  engage- 
ment, which  for  personal  reasons  he  did  not  particularly  care 
about  missing.  When  he  caught  sight  of  the  office  clock,  how- 
ever, the  frown  vanished  and  the  smile  reasserted  itself ;  there  was 
ample  time  for  him  to  get  uptown  by  the  appointed  hour.  As  he 
passed  through  the  office  on  his  way  to  the  door,  he  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  new  clerk,  a  boy  of  nineteen,  who  was  engaged 
in  hurriedly  finishing  up  forms. 
"Good  day,  Mr.  Baring." 

"What?   Oh!  So  long,  Fletcher;  see  you  Monday." 

The  admiring  eyes  of  Curtis  Fletcher  followed  him  until  the 
elevator  door  had  clanged  to,  and  the  car  was  on  the  way  down. 
Then  he  turned  once  more  to  his  work,  but  shortly  the  pen 
traveled  more  slowly,  and  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  closed 
his  eyes. 

"  'So  long,  Fletcher;  see  you  Monday.'  Gee,  six  words!  That's 
three  more  than  yesterday,"  he  murmured  ecstatically.  Herbert 
Baring  was  Curtis's  ideal  of  a  perfect  man,  or  at  least  of  as  per- 
fect a  man  as  it  was  possible  to  be.    He  copied  his  dress,  his 
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method  of  wearing  his  hair,  his  scarf  pins,  and  even  his  speech. 
He  looked  up  to  Baring  as  a  model  of  honesty,  fairness,  and  vir- 
tue, and  he  counted  it  a  day  lost  if  the  divinity  did  not  speak  to 
him  on  his  way  to  and  from  lunch,  when  he  passed  through  the 
office.  When  his  existence  was  so  acknowledged,  he  treasured 
up  the  words  and  turned  them  over  in  his  mind,  extracting  all 
possible  meanings  from  them.  As  to-day  was  Saturday,  he  had 
seen  the  last  of  the  junior  partner  until  Monday,  and  so  he  slowly 
put  away  his  papers  and  prepared  to  leave.  Suddenly  a  shadow 
fell  across  his  desk,  however,  and  looking  up  he  perceived  the 
cashier,  one  McNessor,  standing  beside  him. 

''Hello,  Mac,"  he  observed  ;  "going  out  to  lunch,  or  are  you  off 
for  home?" 

"Lunch,"  replied  the  cashier  shortly.  ''Got  some  stuff  to  get 
for  the  house,  sugar  and  meat."  He  turned  his  back  on  the 
younger  man  and  looked  out  the  window.  Curtis  locked  up  his 
desk  and  was  about  to  put  on  his  overcoat,  when  McNessor 
swung  around  again,  appearing  rather  embarrassed. 

"Say,  Fletch,"  he  began,  in  a  low  voice,  "do  you  suppose  you 
could  manage  to  lend  me  a  ten  till  Monday;  I  need  the  money 
something  terrible.  You  know  Mary's  sick,  and  the  doctor  told 
me  this  morning  before  I  came  down  that  she  had  to  have  some 
of  this  new  radium  salve  that's  just  been  perfected,  or  he  wouldn't 
say  what  might  happen."  He  swallowed,  and  went  on  huskily, 
"And  I  just  haven't  got  the  cash,  that's  all.  Things  have  been 
going  pretty  bad  lately,  what  with  doctor's  bills,  and  nurses,  and 
I'm  just  cleaned  out ;  it's  —  it's  just  hell !"  he  finished  desperately. 
Curtis,  who  had  listened  with  sympathy,  was  troubled ;  he  had 
heard  talk  around  the  office  of  McNessor's  difficulties,  but  he 
had  never  imagined  that  they  were  as  acute  as  this.  He  felt 
genuinely  distressed,  but  with  his  limited  means  he  could  not 
give  the  assistance  that  his  friend  asked. 

"I'm  awful  sorry,  Mac,  but  I  can't  do  it,  honest  I  can't",  he 
muttered  finally.  "You  know  I  would  in  a  second,  if  I  could, 
but  I  haven't  got  the  money.  You  can  look  for  yourself."  He 
pulled  out  his  wallet,  but  the  cashier  held  up  his  hand. 

"I  believe  you,"  he  said,  "I  was  just  kind  of  hoping  you  could, 
but  I  didn't  really  think  you'd  be  able  to."    He  turned  back  to 
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the  window  and  added  bitterly,  ''Everybody  seems  to  be  busted 
when  you  try  to  borrow  money  from  them."  Curtis  put  on  his 
coat  and  hat  and  started  for  the  door  in  an  uncomfortable  silence. 
With  his  hand  on  the  knob,  an  idea  struck  him,  and  he  turned 
around. 

"Have  you  tried  the  firm?"  he  inquired.  ''They  might  be  will- 
ing to  help  you  out."   McNessor  shook  his  head. 

"I  don't  think  they  would,"  he  answered.  "I  got  a  raise  only  a 
little  while  ago,  and  I  hate  to  ask  them  for  a  loan  right  on  top  of 
that.   They'd  wonder  why  I  hadn't  saved  something." 

"Why  don't  you  ask  young  Mr.  Baring  personally?" 

"Same  reason;  he'd  tell  the  old  man." 

"Well,  so  long,"  said  Curtis  at  length,  his  supply  of  advice 
exhausted,  "I  hope  you're  able  to  do  something."  He  waited 
for  a  reply,  but  as  the  cashier  said  nothing,  and  remained  with 
his  back  turned,  he  went  out  and  closed  the  door  softly  behind 
him,  leaving  him  looking  silently  out  the  window.  When  he 
reached  the  street,  he  turned  to  his  left,  and  plunged  down  the 
subway  entrance,  to  join  the  mad  rush  for  uptown  trains.  Within 
five  minutes  he  was  being  carried  rapidly  northward  under 
Broadway,  hanging  to  a  strap  in  a  car  crowded  with  damp  hu- 
manity —  it  had  been  drizzling  —  and  smelling  of  chewing  gum, 
stale  tobacco,  garlic,  and  countless  other  odors. 

After  about  twenty  minutes,  as  the  train  was  slowing  up  for 
the  Jerome  Avenue  station,  a  sudden  thought  occurred  to  him, 
and  he  felt  of  his  inside  pocket;  it  was  empty.  With  a  decided 
feeling  of  chagrin,  he  remembered  that  when  he  had  pulled  his 
wallet  out  of  his  pocket  to  prove  to  the  cashier  that  he  had  prac- 
tically no  money,  he  had  laid  it  on  his  desk  instead  of  replacing 
it  as  he  should  have  done.  He  looked  at  his  watch,  and  hurriedly 
decided  that  he  would  have  just  time  enough  to  get  back  to  the 
office  before  the  superintendent  left  the  building.  Pushing 
through  the  crowd  for  the  door,  he  stumbled  out  of  the  train, 
raced  across  the  platform,  and  leaped  for  a  downtown  local, 
whose  gates  clanged  to  behind  him.  He  whirled  southward 
again,  with  a  gradual  increasing  sense  of  irritation  at  himself. 
What  a  kid's  trick  for  a  fellow  his  age  to  do,  he  reflected.  Well 
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it  served  him  right  for  being  so  absent-minded ;  another  time  he 
would  use  a  Httle  more  care. 

In  a  Httle  over  half  an  hour,  he  was  again  in  the  elevator,  but 
as  he  reached  his  own  floor,  he  became  conscious  of  an  atmos- 
phere of  subdued  excitement,  which  centered  around  the  elevator- 
man.  When  he  left  the  car,  he  paused  in  amazement.  Although 
it  was  Saturday  afternoon,  the  office  was  alive  with  people,  whose 
faces  were  mostly  strange  to  him.  Wondering  what  the  trouble 
was,  he  walked  over  to  his  desk  and  recovered  his  property,  which, 
as  he  had  expected,  was  lying  in  plain  sight.  Devoutly  thankful, 
he  was  about  to  inquire  as  to  the  cause  of  the  unwonted  activity, 
when  Baring  senior,  called  to  him  from  his  private  office. 

"Who's  that?  You,  Fletcher?  What  are  you  doing  back  here 
this  time  in  the  afternoon?" 

''I  left  my  wallet  on  my  desk,  sir,"  replied  Curtis,  "and  I  came 
back  to  get  it."    He  paused.    "Is  there  anything  the  matter?" 

Old  Baring  frowned  a  moment  and  then  replied  curtly,  "Yes, 
over  five  thousand  dollars  in  securities  have  been  taken  from  the 
safe."  Curtis's  mind  reeled  a  moment,  and  he  was  about  to  ask 
more  details,  when  a  man  whom  he  did  not  remember  having  seen 
before  entered  the  office  unceremoniously,  and  drew  Baring  aside 
in  low  conversation.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  latter  turned 
around  and  beckoned  to  Curtis. 

"Fletcher,"  he  began,  "meet  Mr.  Mitchell;  I  have  engaged 
him  to  investigate  this  affair  for  us.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Fletcher  is 
one  of  our  clerks.  He  is  back  here  to  recover  his  wallet  which  he 
left  on  his  desk." 

Mitchell  acknowledged  the  introduction  with  a  nod,  and 
observed  briefly,  "I  noticed  it  there;  it  bears  your  name  and  ad- 
dress does  it  not?"  Curtis  admitted  the  fact,  and  the  detective 
went  on. 

"When  you  left  the  office  this  noon,  was  there  any  one  else 
here?" 

"Yes,  sir;  the  cashier,  Mr.  McNessor." 
"And  about  what  time  did  you  leave  him  here?" 
•  "About  fifteen  minutes  past  twelve,  I  should  say,  sir." 

The  detective  made  a  note  of  the  time,  and  then  announced: 
"That's  all,  thank  you;  I  would  rather  you  went  directly  home 
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from  here,  and  please  do  not  mention  this  to  any  one  as  yet. 
Good  day."   Curtis  retired  precipitately,  and  made  for  the  door. 

When  he  was  once  again  in  the  depths  of  the  subway,  his  brain 
cleared  a  little,  and  began  to  think  more  rationally.  Who  could 
possibly  have  taken  the  securities?  And  why?  And  when?  He 
himself  had  left  at  about  twelve-fifteen,  and  he  had  been  gone 
barely  an  hour.  McNessor  must  have  outstayed  him  at  least 
five  minutes,  and  besides,  how  could  anyone  have  managed 
to  walk  boldly  into  an  ofiice  in  an  occupied  building  in  the  middle 
of  New  York's  business  district.  And  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
too.  It  was  incredible!  Then  his  conversation  with  the  cashier 
occurred  to  him,  and  also  the  ugly  thought  that  perhaps  he  might 
have  taken  the  money;  he  tried  hard  to  banish  the  idea,  but  it 
persisted.  He  recalled  McNessor 's  despair,  and  remembered 
that  he  and  the  Barings  were  the  only  ones  who  knew  the  combi- 
nation to  the  safe,  as  old  Mr.  Lawrence  had  died  some  years  be- 
fore. It  did  not  seem  possible,  however,  that  the  cashier  could 
have  fallen  so  low:  he  had  been  with  the  firm  nearly  twelve  years, 
and  everyone  considered  him  reliable  in  all  senses  of  the  word. 

When  he  reached  home,  he  went  up  to  his  room  and  sank  down 
in  a  chair  before  the  blazing  fire,  which  had  thoughtfully  been 
built  for  him.  For  two  hours  he  sat  and  thought.  It  seemed  to  be 
his  clear  duty  to  report  to  the  firm  what  he  had  talked  about  with 
McNessor,  but  as  he  meditated,  he  thought  of  the  sick  sister,  and 
of  how  he  would  feel  if  his  own  mother  were  lying  ill,  and  her  life 
depended  on  what  he  could  do.  He  could  hardly  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  blame  the  poor  man,  realizing  how  keen  his  mental 
agony  must  be,  but  he  remembered  that  he  owed  it  to  his  em- 
ployers to  do  all  he  could  to  help  recover  the  stolen  property. 
Finally  he  rose  and  went  over  to  his  dresser;  opening  the  top 
drawer,  he  took  out  a  photograph  and  gazed  at  it  long  and  in- 
tently; it  was  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Baring,  junior,  which  his  ideal 
had  given  him  in  a  moment  of  condescension.  It  was  a  remark- 
able likeness,  portraying  admirably  the  young  man's  eyes  and 
mouth,  his  two  distinctive  features.  The  face  was  three-quarters 
front,  and  the  expression  had  something  of  a  vague  longing, 
which,  together  with  the  trace  of  subtle  power,  had  carried  such 
an  impression  to  his  youthful  admirer.   Curtis  closed  his  eyes  and 
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imagined  that  the  Hps  moved,  and  that  the  handsome  face  was 
giving  him  counsel.  He  tried  to  hear  the  message,  but  it  seemed 
vague  and  indistinct,  escaped  him,  so  at  last  he  put  away  the 
picture  with  a  sigh,  and  went  down  to  his  dinner.  That  night  he 
slept  but  little. 

As  the  next  day  was  Sunday,  he  did  not  go  to  work,  but  stayed 
close  around  the  house  and  moped.  His  mother  observed  his 
worried  expression  and  detached  manner,  and  was  disturbed  for 
his  health,  because  he  ate  nothing  but  a  few  pieces  of  bread  and 
some  soup. 

"You  know,"  she  announced  to  her  husband,  "I  think  Curtis  is 
sick;  or  else  he  has  something  on  his  mind.  I  do  hope  he  hasn't 
got  into  trouble  downtown;  what  do  you  suppose  is  the  matter 
with  him?" 

"Maybe  he's  in  love,"  suggested  Fletcher  senior,  looking  up 
from  his  paper.  "Such  things  do  happen,  you  know." 

"Nonsense!"  returned  his  wife  warmly,  "Curtis  isn't  in  love  or 
I  should  know  it;  he'd  tell  me.  Besides,  he  wouldn't  act  the  way 
he  does.   He  isn't  the  kind  that  would." 

"Maybe  so,"  assented  her  husband  cautiously.  "Anyway, 
don't  let  it  worry  you;  he'll  probably  tell  you  sooner  or  later."  At 
this  point  the  subject  of  the  discussion  entered,  and  conversation 
languished. 

Early  Monday  morning  Curtis  was  at  the  office,  finding  every- 
one in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement.  Regular  work  was  being 
neglected,  inasmuch  as  the  detectives  were  holding  an  examina- 
tion of  all  the  office  force,  and  speculation  was  rampant.  It 
finally  developed  that  Mr.  Baring,  junior,  had  been  the  first  one 
to  discover  the  loss,  when  he  returned  to  the  office  shortly  after 
closing  time  on  Saturday  to  get  a  bag  of  personal  papers  which  he 
had  left  in  the  safe  as  a  protection  against  curiosity.  He  had  no- 
ticed that  the  contents  of  the  strong-box  were  disarranged,  and  a 
hurried  investigation  revealed  the  theft.  He  had  then  imme- 
diately communicated  with  his  father  and  the  police,  who  had 
joined  him  at  once.  Curtis  was  examined  again,  and  related 
his  conversation  with  McNessor,  having  convinced  himself  that 
it  was  his  duty.  McNessor  himself  testified  that  he  had  left  the 
office  immediately  after  Fletcher's  departure,  but  in  view  of  the 
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clerk's  story,  he  found  himself  under  growing  suspicion,  and  it  was 
whispered  that  before  night  he  would  be  under  arrest.  His  com- 
panions looked  at  him  askance,  and  although  they  tried  hard  to 
appear  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  light  conversation,  when  he 
was  present,  was  palpably  forced. 

As  it  happened  to  be  Washington's  birthday,  the  force  was  ex- 
cused at  twelve,  and  Curtis  found  himself  going  through  the 
formality  of  eating  lunch  at  his  restaurant.  After  he  had  toyed 
with  his  food  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  he  took  a  subway  up  to  the 
Grand  Central,  and  walked  over  to  Fifth  Avenue  to  watch  the 
crowds  dressed  in  holiday  attire.  It  was  a  pastime  he  had  often 
enjoyed  before,  but  today  he  could  not  let  himself  go,  and  he 
found  he  was  unable  to  mingle  with  the  throngs  as  one  of  them. 
His  mind  was  on  the  theft,  and  he  seemed  to  see  McNessor  al- 
ready behind  the  bars,  and  his  sister  dying  from  neglect.  As  he 
walked  slowly  uptown,  occupied  with  other  depressing  thoughts 
of  a  similar  nature,  he  suddenly  became  aware  of  no  less  a  person 
than  young  Mr.  Baring  himself,  striding  along  as  if  he  were  pressed 
for  time.  As  he  passed  St.  Thomas's  church,  however,  Curtis  was 
surprised  to  see  him  pause  uncertainly,  hesitate,  and  finally  turn 
about  and  enter.  Since  no  service  was  taking  place  that  he  was 
aware  of,  Curtis  crossed  the  street  and  looked  up  at  the  doors.  In 
one  of  them  was  hung  a  placard  bearing  the  legend  "This  church 
open  at  all  hours  for  rest,  meditation,  and  prayer."  So  that  was 
it!  Oddly  enough,  it  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  Baring 
might  also  be  a  religious  man!  Still,  it  showed  that  one  never 
can  tell.  He  decided  to  try  it  himself;  but,  as  he  did  not  wish  his 
superior  to  think  him  intrusive,  he  passed  around  the  building 
to  the  side  door,  and  was  about  to  enter  when  he  was  petrified 
with  amazement  to  behold  Mr.  Baring  emerging  in  company 
with  the  detective,  Mitchell.  Curtis  drew  aside  to  let  them  pass, 
but  they  were  apparently  absolutely  unaware  of  his  existence. 

''Well,"  the  detective  was  saying,  "will  you  come  along  quiet- 
ly or  will  I  have  to  use  the  cuffs?" 

"I'll  come,"  replied  Baring,  and  he  seemed  to  have  shrunken. 
"I  admit  it.  I  had  gambling  debts  to  pay,  and  I  didn't  dare  ask 
the  old  man.   Only  I  would  like  to  know  how  you  found  me  out." 

"I'll  tell  you  that  much,"  answered  Mitchell.  "The  cashier 
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swore  in  a  secret  examination  that  after  young  Fletcher  had  left, 
he  went  into  an  inner  office  to  get  his  hat  and  coat,  and  while  he 
was  in  there  he  heard  someone  in  the  office.  He  knew  it  couldn't 
be  anyone  on  business  because  the  place  was  closed  for  the  day, 
so  he  looked  out  from  behind  the  door  and  saw  the  whole  affair. 
What  he  said  this  morning  was  just  to  keep  down  suspicion. 
This  church  trick  is  an  old  dodge,"  he  concluded.  "They  all  do 
that  when  they  think  they're  being  followed.  Now  will  you  come 
along?" 

Curtis  Fletcher,  his  little  world  tumbling  about  his  ears,  stag- 
gered against  a  doorpost  and  all  but  swooned.  Baring  the  thief! 
The  one  man  whom  he  had  assumed  to  be  above  all  possible  sus- 
picion, to  whom  he  had  looked  up  as  one  symbolic  of  all  that  was 
honorable  and  upright  in  mankind !  He  felt  sick  and  weak,  and 
was  conscious  of  a  feeling  of  indefinable  but  tremendous  loss.  Still 
dazed,  he  passed  uptown  through  Central  Park,  and  finally  sank 
down  on  a  bench. 

When  he  came  to  himself,  it  was  growing  dark,  and  he  started 
up  wondering  how  he  could  get  home  in  time  for  early  supper. 
After  some  consideration,  he  struck  out  across  the  park  for  the 
West  Side  subway,  where  he  boarded  a  train  for  uptown.  His 
mother  met  him  in  the  hall,  and  at  the  sight  of  his  face,  drew  back 
shocked. 

"Curtis!"  she  exclaimed,  "What  is  the  matter?" 

"Nothing,  Mother,"  he  muttered  hoarsely;  "please  let  me  alone, 
ril  be  all  right  in  the  morning."  He  went  up  to  his  room,  re- 
moved his  clothes,  and  slowly  sat  down  in  the  same  chair  before 
the  fire.  Ten  o'clock  struck,  and  he  did  not  stir;  eleven,  and  still 
he  sat  and  thought.  At  last,  some  minutes  after  the  last  stroke 
of  twelve  had  died  away,  he  rose  and  walked  over  to  his  dresser. 
From  the  top  drawer  he  removed  a  certain  photograph,  and  for 
several  mmutes  scrutinized  it  carefully.  Still  gazing  at  it,  he 
returned  to  the  fire,  took  the  picture  between  his  two  hands,  and 
slowly  tore  it  into  small  fragments.  When  the  flames  had  died 
down  again,  he  uttered  a  low  moan,  half  laugh,  half  sob,  turned 
down  the  lamp  and  fell  quietly  asleep. 

George  P.  Ludlam,  2nd 


The  City  of  the  Dead 


THE  cool  Indian  night  had  come  at  the  end  of  the  scorching 
day  as  a  blessing  to  the  citizens  of  Jeypore.  For  three 
years  I  had  lived  in  Jeypore  and  for  five  years  before 
that,  had  wandered  over  various  other  parts  of  India,  but  never 
had  I  experienced  such  terrible  heat.  I  was  sitting  on  the  wide 
porch  of  my  bungalow,  enjoying  the  coolness  of  the  evening  and 
taking  a  mental  inventory  of  my  resources.  By  slightly  turning 
my  head  to  the  right,  I  could  see  the  white  turban  of  Salomdhi, 
my  manservant,  who  had  been  with  me  in  all  my  wanderings.  I 
was  wondering  just  how  long  I  could  continue  to  keep  up  the  bluff 
by  means  of  which  I  was  at  present  making  a  living. 

.  Sent  out  by  one  of  the  greater  London  newspapers  eight  years 
before,  I  had  existed  ever  since  in  the  capacity  of  special  corre- 
spondent. I  wrote  only  on  unusual  occurrences  and  in  return  I 
received  my  expenses  and  a  rather  handsome  yearly  salary.  My 
life  for  the  first  half  dozen  years  had  been  a  busy  and  exciting  one. 
I  had  been  in  the  thick  of  nearly  all  the  minor  rebellions  and  inter- 
tribal disturbances.  These  little  native  pastimes  had  been  very 
numerous  until  quite  recently,  and  for  something  over  a  year 
there  had  been  no  open  feuds  of  any  sort.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, I  argued,  was  becoming  too  efficient;  but  I  knew  that,  by 
mere  excuses,  I  could  never  convince  the  powers  that  be  that  I 
was  not  shirking.  Their  requests  for  material  were  becoming 
more  insistent  each  time  and  I  knew  that  they  were  beginning  to 
doubt  seriously  the  expediency  of  maintaining  (at  considerable 
expense,  I  admit)  a  correspondent  who  for  nearly  two  years  had 
sent  in  practically  nothing,  baring  a  few  accounts  of  fests  and 
hunts  given  by  various  native  rajahs  and  heads  of  tribes.  Some- 
thing furnishing  a  worthwhile  topic  must  be  found,  and  found 
soon,  if  I  was  to  keep  my  present  situation. 

"Kingston,  Sahib,"  said  Salomdhi  suddenly,  apropos  of  noth- 
ing, "hast  thou  ever  heard  of  Bikna  Thori,  or,  as  some  call  it, 
'The  City  of  the  Dead'?"  He  spoke  in  the  rich,  picturesque 
language  of  Central  India  and  I  answered  in  the  same  tongue. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  rather  startled  by  his  sudden  question,  "I  have 
heard  much  moon-talk  of  it;  but  all  the  tales  are  those  of  madmen 
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or  of  those  too  greatly  given  to  opium  dreams.  Why  dost  thou 
ask? " 

He  was  silent  for  several  moments  before  answering.  Finally 
he  said,  "Nay,  Sahib,  the  tales  are  not  dreams;  they  are  true.  My 
father  saw  and  told  me  all  and  my  father  was  a  good  and  true 
man." 

(Salomdhi's  father  had  been,  as  I  knew,  a  retired  thug,  but  I  let 
that  pass.) 

Although  he  was  obviously  speaking  in  all  sincerity,  and  I  was 
half  inclined  to  believe  it,  nevertheless  I  answered  cooly,  '*Sal- 
omdhi  is  a  great  liar,  or  else  he  too  has  been  conversing  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Poppy."  For  it  is  not  good  policy  to  show  too  great 
an  interest  in  the  knowledge  possessed  by  native  servants. 

"Not  so.  Sahib,  I  speak  truth.  Here  is  the  manner  in  which  my 
father's  venture  took  place  and  may  the  spirit  of  my  father,  and 
my  father's  father,  and  his  father's  father  smite  me  dumb  if  I 
speak  aught  but  the  truth. 

"My  father,  when  a  young  man,  went  once  alone  on  a  trading 
trip  to  the  north  of  the  Sun  Kusi  river.  Having  traded  out  all  he 
had,  he  started  to  return,  but  through  some  confusion,  went  far 
astray.  One  morning  just  before  dawn  he  halted  on  the  top  of 
what  he  had  thought  were  the  Churia  Ghati  hills. 

"But  when  the  sun  rose  he  saw  in  the  valley  far  below  the  white 
houses  of  a  great  city.  Then  indeed  did  he  know  how  far  he  had 
strayed,  for,  from  travelers'  stories  he  had  heard,  he  knew  the 
city  before  him  to  be  none  other  than  Bikna  Thori,  the  City  of  the 
Dead.  Baloran,  such  was  my  father's  name,  being  young  and 
foolish,  rashly  decided  to  explore  the  city  and  discover  if  there 
might  be  anything  of  value  therein.  Crossing  through  the  jungle 
which  touches  the  place  on  all  sides,  he  came,  about  noon,  to  the 
gates  of  the  city. 

"He  wandered  about  through  the  buildings  all  afternoon  and 
found  nothing.  But  just  before  sunset,  while  examining  the 
carved  work  on  the  wall  of  a  room  in  the  great  palace,  he  stepped 
back  and  in  so  doing,  fell  over  a  stone  bench  which  was  behind 
him.  His  shoulder  struck  forcibly  against  the  stone  wall  and  my 
father,  though  a  good  man,  rose  in  his  wrath  to  curse  the  evil 
spirit  which  had  tripped  him,  but  stood  agape  at  the  result  of  his 
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fall.  In  the  wall  he  had  displaced  a  large  stone  block.  The  con- 
cealed iron  hinges  and  locks  which  had  held  it  in  place  had  been 
so  rusted  that  they  had  broken  under  the  shock  and  there  were 
now  revealed  steps  leading  down  into  the  earth.  Having  made  a 
torch  for  himself,  he  went  down  those  stairs  until  at  last  he  came 
to  a  vault  in  which  were  jewels,  silver,  weapons,  and  much  gold ; 
as  much,  he  said,  as  one  hundred  bullock  carts  could  not  hold. 

"In  examining  these  things  he  passed  many  hours  and  he  said 
afterwards  that  it  must  have  been  at  least  the  fifth  hour  after 
sundown  when  he  found  that  the  room  was  growing  lighter. 
Looking  up,  he  saw  in  the  wall  a  man's  head.  There  was  no  body 
and  the  head  seemed  to  be  only  a  splotch  on  the  wall.  In  great 
terror  my  father  sprang  up  and  fled  from  that  place,  leaving  be- 
hind all  the  goodly  treasure. 

"Such  is  the  tale  Baloran  my  father,  told  me,  and,  believe  it  or 
not,  Sahib,  it  is  true."  ^ 

Salomdhi  was  silent.  In  his  story  I  saw  material  at  least  for  an 
imaginary  tale  and,  if  it  should  turn  out  even  partly  true,  which  I 
felt  confident  it  would  not,  I  would  have  a  newspaper  story  such 
as  never  was.  I  turned  all  views  of  the  question  over  in  my  mind 
and  finally  decided  to  make  a  trip  to  Bikna  Thori.  At  best,  I 
thought,  it  would  furnish  a  diversion  in  the  dull  monotony  of  my 
Ufe  and  supply  me  with  the  means  of  holding  my  position  for  at 
least  a  little  while  longer,  while  at  worst  it  would  be  but  a  wild- 
goose  chase  which  would  be  of  no  harm  to  anyone. 

"Salomdhi,  make  ready  my  luggage.  We  leave  for  the  hills 
at  dawn  two  days  hence." 

"Surely  the  Sahib  means  not  to  visit  Bikna  Thori?" 

"That's  just  what  I  do  mean,"  I  answered. 

"But  surely  this  is  a  great  madness,"  protested  Salomdhi. 
"Think  again.  Sahib,  consider  thy  " 

"At  dawn,  two  days  hence,"  I  repeated. 

For  a  moment  there  was  silence. 

"So  be  it,"  said  Salomdhi,  and  disappeared  into  the  night. 

To  detail  our  journey  would  be  tedious.  We  struck  due  north 
from  Jeypore  into  Nepal,  our  last  stop  being  at  Megzin.  There 
we  spent  all  one  afternoon  replenishing  our  stock  of  provisions 
and  set  out  that  evening  into  the  plains  to  the  north.  Sunrise 
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found  us  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Churia  Ghati  hills.  We 
slept  until  late  afternoon  and  then  pushed  on  again,  for  we  did 
all  our  traveling  by  night,  in  order  to  avoid  the  terrific  heat. 
When  morning  came  we  had  traversed  about  one-half  the  great 
plain  which  lies  between  the  Churia  Ghatis  and  a  spur  of  the 
Himal:  yas. 

About  nine  o'clock  that  night  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  ridge 
and  started  to  climb.  As  we  went  I  suddenly  realized  that,  al- 
though we  were  walking  in  long  grass  and  underbrush,  the  ground 
beneath  was  strangely  hard  and  even.  I  investigated  and  found 
that  we  were  actually  following  the  remains  of  an  old  stone  road! 
This  meant  that  we  could  not  be  very  far  from  our  goal  and  I 
decided  that  Bikna  Thori  must  be  in  the  valley  just  the  other 
side  of  the  ridge.  Furthermore,  Salomdhi's  father  had  crossed 
mountains  just  north  of  the  Ghati  Hills.  We  ought,  therefore,  to 
get  a  glimpse  of  the  city  before  the  moon  set. 

At  about  half  after  twelve,  we  topped  the  final  rise  and  there  in 
the  jungle  of  the  valley  far  below,  with  every  tower  and  battle- 
ment sharply  outlined  by  the  moonlight,  lay  Bikna  Thori.  Even 
in  ruins  it  gave  the  impression  of  might  and  splendor.  You 
could  still  trace  stone  causeways  that  led  down  to  the  ruined 
gates  where  the  last  splinters  of  wood  still  hung  to  the  worn, 
rusted  hinges.  Trees  had  grown  into  and  out  of  the  walls; 
the  battlements  were  tumbled  down  and  decayed,  and  wild 
creepers  hung  out  of  the  windows  of  the  towers  on  the  walls  in 
clumps. 

A  great  ruined  palace  stood  in  the  center  of  the  city,  and  the 
marble  of  the  courtyards  and  the  fountains  was  split  and  stained, 
and  the  very  cobblestones  in  the  courtyard  where  the  king's  ele- 
phants used  to  live  had  been  thrust  up  and  apart  by  grasses  and 
young  trees.  From  the  mountain  you  could  see  the  rows  and  rows 
of  roofless  houses  that  made  up  the  city,  looking  like  empty 
honeycombs  filled  with  blackness:  the  shapeless  block  of  stone 
that  had  been  an  idol  in  the  square  where  four  roads  met;  the 
pits  and  dimples  at  street  corners  where  the  public  wells  once 
stood,  and  the  shattered  domes  of  temples  with  wild  figs  sprout- 
ing on  their  sides. 

"In  such  a  rubbish  heap  there  can  be  no  valuable  thing."  said 
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I,  turning  to  Salomdhi,  who  stood  a  little  behind  me  with  the  two 
donkeys  that  bore  our  supplies. 

"That,"  said  he,  dryly,  "is  yet  to  be  seen." 

"Even  if  there  were,"  I  continued,  "someone  has  probably 
taken  it  away  long  since." 

"Nay;  no  one  ever  visits  Bikna  Thori.  It  is  rightly  called  the 
City  of  the  Dead,  for  even  the  birds  have  deserted  it." 

We  lay  down  to  rest  and  Salomdhi,  native  fashion,  went  imme- 
diately to  sleep.  But  for  me  there  was  no  sleep.  The  sight  of 
the  silent  city  in  the  jungle  had  started  a  new  train  of  thought  in 
my  mind.  Suppose,  after  all,  there  should  be  some  truth  in  the 
story.  I  had  heard  similar  ones  from  other  men,  but  none  of  the 
narrators  had  ever  really  been  there,  so  the  stories  were  passed  on 
as  mere  legends.   If  there  should  be  a  treasure,  I  could  give  up  my 

work,  return  to  England  and  .  The  snarl  of  a  hungry  tiger  in 

the  jungle  below  recalled  me  from  my  wanderings.  Dawn  was 
beginning  to  break.  Sleep  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  so  I  arose 
and  began  to  re-pack  our  kit  preparatory  to  moving  on.  Salomdhi 
awoke  and  came  to  my  assistance  and  by  sun-up  we  were 
ready  to  start. 

As  the  way  was  more  open  by  the  road  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore, we  followed  that.  From  the  mountain  the  distance  had  ap- 
peared short,  but  it  lacked  only  two  hours  of  noon  when  we 
finally  arrived  at  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  main  street,  which 
must  have  been  very  wonderful  in  its  day,  led  straight  as  an  arrow 
from  the  gates  to  the  great  palace.  I  was  burning  with  eager- 
ness now  and  hurried  on  up  the  road  to  the  palace.  We  tethered 
the  donkeys  just  outside  and  then  entered. 

The  palace  must  have  been  built  when  Bikna  Thori  was  at  the 
height  of  its  splendor.  It  was  entirely  of  white  marble,  now  badly 
discolored  and  broken.  As  you  entered,  you  stepped  at  once  into 
the  main  hall.  This  hall  was  square  and  topped  by  a  dome.  Just 
under  the  center  of  the  dome  was  a  round  tank  with  a  fountain  in 
it.  The  fountain  and  tank  were  now  covered  with  moss,  while 
the  great  circle  of  columns  which  supported  the  sagging  roof 
looked  as  though  they  too  were  about  to  give  up  the  struggle  and, 
at  the  slightest  puff  of  wind,  allow  the  dome  to  come  crumbling  to 
the  ground. 
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At  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  behind  the  pillars,  was  a  raised 
platform  with  doorways  leading  into  adjoining  rooms  and  pas- 
sages. The  bright  sunlight  of  noonday  poured  through  the  arched 
windows  tar  up  on  the  walls  and  relieved  somewhat  the  general 
appearance  of  desertedness  and  decay. 

"Salomdhi,  take  thou  the  rooms  to  the  right  and  I  will  take 
those  to  the  left.  If  thou  discoverest  anything,  call  me  and  I  shall 
come  and  examine  it." 

The  first  room  I  examined  was  absolutely  bare  of  anything  of 
interest.  I  had  just  stepped  into  the  second,  when  I  heard 
Salomdhi  shouting,  "This  way,  Kingston,  Sahib.  I  have  found  it! 
I  have  found  it!" 

"Found  what?"  I  shouted,  bounding  through  the  door.  I 
found  Salomdhi  capering  like  an  ape  and  pointing  at  a  place  in 
the  wall  where  a  block  of  marble  had  been  displaced. 

"Spake  I  not  truly?"  he  shouted. 

"Thus  far  is  thy  story  true,"  I  admitted,  "but  the  chief  part  is 
not  yet  assured.  When  thou  hast  seen  the  treasure,  then  mayst 
thou  shout  with  the  best." 

"Mayhap,"  I  added  as  an  afterthought,  "we  shall  also  see 
other  things,  as  did  thy  father. 

That  sobered  him  quickly  enough.  In  fact,  when  I  started 
for  the  opening,  he  was  far  from  enthusiastic.  Rather  than  be 
left  alone,  however,  he  followed  me  as  I  stooped  and  entered  the 
opening  in  the  wall. 

The  ray  from  my  electric  torch  showed  innumerable  steps 
leading  down  until  the  stairs  turned  suddenly  to  the  left.  When 
we  had  descended  about  half  as  far  again,  they  ceased  altogether, 
and  we  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow,  low-ceilinged  passage.  This 
led  us  to  a  great  iron  door,  which  stood  ajar  and  as  I  pushed  it 
open,  I  stopped  with  a  gasp  of  amazement  at  what  lay  before  me. 

The  floor  of  the  vast  vault  in  which  I  now  stood  was  buried 
some  five  or  six  feet  deep  in  coined  gold  and  silver,  that  had  burst 
from  the  sacks  it  had  been  originally  stored  in  and,  in  the  long 
years,  the  metal  had  packed  and  settled  as  sand  packs  at  low 
tide.  On  it  and  in  it,  and  rising  through  it,  as  wrecks  lift  through 
the  sand,  were  jeweled  elephant-howdahs  of  embossed  silver, 
studded  with  plates  of  hammered  gold,  and  adorned  with  car 
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buncles  and  turquoises.  There  were  palanquins  and  litters  for 
carrying  queens,  framed  and  braced  with  silver  and  enamel,  with 
jade-handled  poles  and  amber  curtain-rings,  there  were  golden 
candlesticks  with  pierced  emeralds  that  quivered  on  the  branches; 
there  were  studded  images,  five  feet  high,  of  forgotten  gods,  silver 
with  jeweled  eyes;  there  were  coats  of  mail,  silver  and  gold  inlaid 
on  steel,  and  fringed  with  rotted  and  blackened  seed-pearls; 
there  were  helmets,  crested  and  beaded  with  pigeon 's-blood  ru- 
bies; there  were  golden  sacrificial  bowls  and  ladles,  and  portable 
altars  of  a  shape  that  never  see  the  light  of  day;  there  were  jade 
cups  and  bracelets;  there  were  incense-burners,  combs,  and  pots 
for  perfume,  all  in  embossed  gold ;  there  were  belts,  seven  fingers 
broad,  of  square  cut  diamonds  and  rubies,  and  wooden  boxes, 
trebly  clamped  with  iron,  from  which  the  wood  had  fallen  away 
in  powder,  showing  the  pile  of  uncut  star-sapphires,  opals,  cat's- 
eyes,  saT)phires,  rubies,  diamonds,  emeralds  and  garnets  within. 

The  sight  was  staggering,  for  the  stones  alone  were  priceless 
and  the  gold  and  silver  might  have  amounted  to  two  or  three 
hundred  tons.  Before  me  lay  wealth  far  surpassing  that  of  na- 
tions. The  very  thought  of  it  made  me  weak  and  I  sat  down 
limply  on  a  pile  of  silver  bars  and  stared  and  stared  in  silence, 
while  Salomdhi  squatted  beside  me,  his  eyes  starting  from  his 
head  at  the  sight  of  such  wealth. 

Now  I  come  to  the  strangest  part  of  my  story,  the  part  I 
am  sure  no  one  will  believe.  By  most  I  shall  probably  be  con- 
sidered insane;  but  here  is  the  fact. 

We  sat  for  perhaps  twenty  minutes  in  absolute  silence,  staring 
at  the  treasure  in  the  light  of  my  torch.  Suddenly  I  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  room  was  growing  lighter.  But  such  a 
ghastly  light  it  was;  all  blue-green,  like  the  phosphorescent  wood 
sometimes  found  in  the  earth  in  damp  places.  Then  Salomdhi 
choked  as  though  he  were  trying  to  say  something  and  could  not. 
Following  the  direction  of  his  horrified  gaze,  I  saw  a  sight  which 
will  remain  burned  into  my  brain  until  my  dying  day. 

On  the  wall  opposite  us  was  a  man's  face!  The  eyes  were  fixed 
in  the  terrible  stare  of  death  and  the  lips  had  drawn  back  away 
from  the  clenched  teeth.  The  corners  of  the  mouth  were  drawn 
downward,  giving  the  face  an  expression  that  made  the  blood  run 
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cold  in  my  veins  and  my  heart  almost  to  cease  its  beating.  I 
snatched  my  revolver  from  my  hip  and  fired  again  and  again  at 
the  grey  thing  before  me.  When  the  sharp  click  of  the  hammer 
told  that  the  cartridges  were  gone,  in  a  blind  frenzy  of  terror  I 
hurled  the  gun  itself  straight  into  the  leering  face.  The  gun  went 
straight,  but  apparently  hit  only  the  bare  stone  wall  and  the  ter- 
rible face  remained. 

Then  I  turned  and  fled  madly  through  the  door,  along  the 
passage,  and  up  the  stairs,  with  Salomdhi  howling  at  my  heels; 
and  finally  staggered,  breathless  and  all  but  fainting,  out  into 
the  palace,  through  the  main  chamber,  and  out  into  the  blinding 
light  of  day.  Dripping  with  sweat  and  shaking  in  every  limb, 
we  untied  the  donkeys  and  hurried  down  the  street  and  out  into 
the  jungle  again. 

Just  at  sunset  we  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge  once  more  and  I 
turned  with  a  shudder,  for  a  last  look  at  Bikna  Thori. 

The  setting  sun  was  tinging  the  towers  and  battlements  with 
crimson,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  having  been  dipped  in 
blood.  Beneath  the  ruins  of  that  silent  city  lay  wealth  beyond 
the  wildest  dreams  of  man.  For  all  I  know  (or  care)  it  lies  there 
still.  Not  even  the  thought  of  double  that  treasure  could  ever 
again  induce  me  to  so  much  as  set  foot  inside  the  ruined  gateway 
of  the  City  of  the  Dead. 

J.  H.  ROBLIN,  '20 


Foreign  Matter 

The  following  copy  of  a  letter  received  by  a  London  firm  from  a  Japanese  correspondent  was 
given  the  Mirror  by  a  member  of  the  board  who  assures  us  that  it  is  genuine. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  escaping  penalty  for  non-delivery  of 
the  Bar-machine,  there  is  a  way  to  creep  round  same  by  diplomat 
and  we  must  make  a  statement  of  strike  occur  in  our  factory  (of 
course  big  untrue).  Please  address  my  firm  on  enclosed  form  of 
letter  and  believe  this  will  avoid  penalty  of  case.  As  Mr.  B.  is 
most  religious  and  competent  man  and  also  heavily  upright  and 
godly  it  fears  me  that  useless  apply  for  his  signature.  Please 
attach  same  by  Yokohama  office  making  forge,  but  no  cause  to 
fear  prison  happening  as  this  is  often  operated  by  other  mer- 
chants of  highest  integrity. 

It  is  highest  unfortunate  Mr.  B.  so  godlike  and  excessive  awk- 
ward for  business  purpose.  I  think  much  better  add  little  ser- 
pentlike wisdom  to  upright  manhood  and  thus  found  a  good  busi- 
ness edifice. 


Old  Mother  Hubbard  went  to 
her  cupboard 
To  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone, 

And  found  Father  Hubbard 
had  filled  the  whole  cup- 
board 

With  bottles  marked  "Eau 
de  Cologne." 

— Transcript 


HOW  MANY  MILES  ON 
A  GALLON 

One  genuine  reed  baby  car- 
riage, used  three  weeks.  Cost 
$3,850;  will  sacrifice  for^25.00. 
Owner  leaving  city. 

— Akron  Beacon- Journal 
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Generator  room  of  one  of  the 
hydro-electric  plants  which  sup- 
ply power  to  the  C.  M.  &  St.  P. 


The  Power 

of  Electricity  in  Transportation 


Some  Advantages  of 
Railroad  Electrification 

Saving  the  Nation's  coal. 

Lower  maintenance  costs. 

Greater  reliability  and  fewer 
delays. 

Ability  to  haul  smoothly  heavier 
trains  at  higher  speed. 

Operation  of  electric  locomo- 
tives unaffected  by  extreme 
cold. 

Ability  to  brake  trains  on  de- 
scending grades  by  returning 
power  to  tlie  trolley. 


ELECTRICITY  has 
leveled  out  the  Conti- 
nental Divide. 

On  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
&  St.  Paul  Railway  — the 
world's  greatest  electrifica- 
tion—giant electric  locomo- 
tives have  thoroughly  out- 
classed their  steam  rival. 
Utilizing  the  abundant 
energy  of  distant  waterfalls, 
they  lift  an  ever  increasing 
freight  tonnage  over  the 
mile-high  Rockies  and  also 
make  traveling  clean  and 
comfortable.  And  their  capa- 
bilities are  not  impaired  by 
weather  so  cold    that  the 


steam  engine  becomes 
frozen  and  helpless. 

Electric  power  drives  the  trains 
of  New  York  City's  subway  and 
elevated  systems.  It  operates 
the  locks  and  tows  the  ships 
through  the  Panama  Canal.  It 
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Editorials 

SENIOR  privileges  have  figured  as  one  of  Andover's  needs  in 
the  Pot  Pourri  for  some  years  back;  though,  it  must  be 
admitted,  sometimes  placed  as  second  in  importance  to 
cement  sidewalks.  Whenever  two  or  three  are  gathered  together 
to  discuss  school  affairs,  this  topic  is  usually  among  those  pre- 
sented, and  the  decision  reached  is  that  senior  privileges  are 
conspicuous  largely  by  their  absence.  To  be  sure,  seniors  head 
the  procession  from  chapel — an  advantage  shared  by  the  choir 
and  those  who  sit  far  enough  back  to  slip  out  unobserved, — and 
there  is  also  the  distinction  conveyed  by  permission  to  smoke 
during  the  spring  term  on  the  so-called  senior-fence.  As  a  privi- 
lege for  the  entire  senior  class,  this  is  a  failure;  it  does  not  include 
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those  who  have  a  right  to  the  most  the  school  can  offer — the  fel- 
lows in  training  for  varsity  squads.  Privileges  of  this  kind  have, 
at  best,  very  little  to  recommend  them.  They  are  instituted 
merely  to  flaunt  a  poorly-founded  feeling  of  superiority  over 
under-classmen,  and  are  without  a  use. 

The  real  claim  a  senior  has  to  privileges  not  enjoyed  by  other 
members  of  the  school  lies  in  the  fact  that  school  affairs  are  run 
largely  by  his  class.  The  reward  should  correspond  by  being  an 
aid  to  him  in  doing  this  business.  With  this  in  view,  it  seems 
that  one  privilege,  which  would  be  inclusively  as  well  as  ex- 
clusively senior,  would  be  of  real  value;  namely,  the  right  to 
take  two  extra  cuts  a  term.  Such  a  privilege  might  mean  much 
at  certain  times :  a  saving  of  several  hours  of  night  study  before  a 
game,  several  days  in  the  issue  of  a  school  paper,  or  the  com- 
pletion of  a  theme  or  history  notes  required  to  save  a  subject 
from  being  a  condition.  That  it  could  be  an  exclusively  senior 
privilege  could  be  provided  at  the  office.  That  it  would  be 
inclusively  senior,  is  to  say  that  all  who  are  classed  as  seniors 
would  be  able  to  enjoy  it, — including  those  who  have  knocked 
off  smoking  because  they  are  on  the  varsities. 

IN  the  latest  Phillips  Bulletin,  both  the  Phillipian  and  the 
Mirror  are  given  honorable  mention.  Then,  both  are  knocked 
over  the  head  with  the  impartially  inclusive  statement 
that,  ''Proofreading  seemingly  is  a  lost  or  never-learned  art". 
This  calls  to  mind  the  old  adage  about  relations  between  individ- 
uals in  glass  houses.  The  Bulletin,  setting  itself  up  as  without  sin, 
has  cast  the  first  stone;  and,  as  is  often  the  case,  aroused  curiosity 
about  the  righteousness  of  the  claimant.  Nor  was  curiosity  un- 
rewarded, as  page  twenty-eight  of  the  current  Bulletin  will 
testify.  That  the  Bulletin  is  a  faculty  publication  makes  the 
fault  the  more  heinous.  It  seems  that  as  an  amateur  performance 
the  Bulletin  should  feel,^ —  as  well  as  manifest,  —  a  certain 
brotherhood  with  the  student  publications;  and  that  in  view  of 
its  own  fallibility,  it  should  be  more  charitable,  or  at  least  just, 
toward  the  failings  of  others. 
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I  WONDER  WHY 

:|:        *        *        *  * 

IT  IS 

THAT  WHEN 

***** 

THE  SPRING 

COMES  BACK 

***** 

OUR  SENTIMENTS 
LIKE  OUR 

SIDEWALKS 

***** 

ALWAYS  BECOME 

*  *    *    *  * 

QUITE  SLOPPY 

***** 
I  WONDER  WHY? 

*  *    *    *  * 
I  THANK  YOU. 


In  these  days  of  acceleration  due  to 
gravitation,  a  man  is  married  when  he 
is  mentally  three,  or  else  remains  a 
bachelor  for  life,  hut  that's  beside  the 
point.  Book  dealers  find  difficulty  in 
selling  the  dictionary  and  it  appears 
incumbent  upon  some  individual  to 
undertake  a  reformation  of  the  afore- 
me?itioned  lexicographical  compila- 
tion of  English  gab. 

Slush:   the  real  thing  diluted. 

Snow  Blindness:  a  temporary 
paralysis  of  the  nerve  between  the 
eye  and  the  brain,  in  aggravated 
cases  culminating  in  matrimony. 

Lent:  the  past  tense  of  the  verb 
to  lend,  a  season  of  regret. 

Vacation:  brief  translation  into 
paradise. 

Exams:  the  three  days'  purging 
fire  before  the  translation  into  para- 
dise. 

School:  the  Place  of  Departed 
Spirits. 

Banly:  St.  Peter  without  the 
Keys. 

Romance:  something  found  only 
between  two  rectangles  of  cardboard 
and  then  rarely — a  kind  of  sand- 
wich. 

Home:  A  place  occasionally  visit- 
ed during  vacation. 
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The  Carriers  Straw 

Scene:  A  dark  night  with  clouds  rolhng  lazily  by,  now  and 
then  disclosing  a  dull  and  bored-looking  moon;  winds  whistling 
through  the  eaves,  and  the  squish  of  some  traveler  cursing  lowly 
under  his  breath. 

After  incessant  low  murmurs  and  gurgles  the  dim  and  grace- 
ful figure  of  a  girl  is  seen  to  slush  cozily  into  a  blushing  yet 
urbane  young  man. 

Girl:  ''And  one  more  thing,  Tootkins.  Promise  me  I  am 
the  first  girl  you  have  ever  said  this  to." 

A  door  bangs  and  a  man  with  an  unbuttoned  overcoat,  rending 
his  hair  and  cursing  the  world,  is  emitted. 

"God,  if  only  they'd  leave  oft'  that  last  line!" 

Silence, — the  dripping  tears  of  the  broken-hearted  sweet 
young  thing  and  the  soughing  winds  complete  the  dampness  of  a 
slushy  night. 

Curtain  R.  I),  (j. 

The  Day's  Shirk 

This  rating  time,  we  needs  must  face 
The  thought  we're  flunking  all  our  work. 
Our  profs  will  vile  conditions  place 
To  pay  for  all  the  stuft'  we  shirk. 

And  on  Wednesday  judgment  day 
We  find  our  worries  more  than  fact, 
And  we  must  in  this  village  stay 
Until  our  marks  those  cons  retract. 

The  next  day  in  the  morning  mail. 
Oh  worse  than  awful — on  probation, 
But  for  this  fortnight,  we  do  wail. 
Away  dull  care,  we're  on  vacation! 

Studk  (all  e\cited):  I  got  a  telephone  call  from  Peg  all  the 
way  from  Pennsylvania,  last  night. 

Stewkd:    Another  case  of  more  money  than  brains. 


Everyone's  been  telling  Hickey  to  hurry  up  and  they're  all 
hanging  around  waiting  for  him.  He's  sure  he's  getting  a  drag 
and  is  guessing  as  how  they've  heard  he  was  elected  treasurer  of 
Forum. 


School  Notes 

Day  Hall  is  being  de-bugged  and  cleaned  for  the  first  time. 

A  nickel  was  put  in  the  vespers  collection  by  mistake.  Will 
the  owner  please  call  and  identify  same  at  the  Treasurer's  office. 

The  largest  wrestling  bout  of  the  season  has  been  called  off— 
The  Prom. 

The  other  man  showed  up  to  work  on  the  Chapel  the  other 
day. 

In  a  recent  fire  it  was  clearly  shown  that  the  Andover  Fire 
Department  is  a  heroic  fellow. 

Dr.  Stearns  and  Dr.  Fuess  recently  came  back  to  visit  the 
school  for  a  day  or  two. 


Stilwell  {handing  Foster  stop  watch,  on  board  track):  Time 
me  for  two  laps  will  you? 

Foster  (piiUing  away  stop  watch  and  taking  out  calendar) : 
Sure. 


I  am  ill-fated.  The  other  night  in  a  restaurant  I  tried  to  point 
out  to  her  a  man  that  had  an  even  homlier  face  than  mine,  and 
she  said,  "Where  is  he?    I  don't  see  him." 
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1923:  I  hear  that  you  had  some  very  handsome  chaperones  at 
your  senior  prom  last  June. 

1920:  What!  Why  I've  never  seen  a  good-looking  man  cn  our 
faculty  yet. 


She:  How  long  ago  was  it  that  you  saw  that  father  of  mine? 
He:  Hours. 

Shr:   Ours?   Oh,  Cieorge,  when  can  we  announce  it? 


The  Man  Who  Went  Out 

A  Drammar 

Scene:    The  Movies. 

Dramatis  Personae:  Charles  Ray,  Mary  Garden,  A  Self- 
Res  peeling  Ma?i. 

Mary  and  Charles  going  at  full  jiggle.  Enter — Self  Respecting 
Man.  Falls  over  girl  from  W^oolworth's,  perfumes  and  soaps, 
and  sits  down  on  the  hat  of  a  lady  of  color.  Extracts  hat  pin 
and  turns  attention  to  screen. 

Mary,  a  Spanish  nun,  is  preparing  to  do  a  chaste  Tarantula 
at  a  charity  bazaar.  Charlie  in  a  toga  which  shows  the  high- 
water  mark  on  his  neck,  watches  her  avidly.  The  dance  com- 
mences, a  merciful  explanatory  text  covers  it  up:  "And  as  Laida, 
the  nun,  moved  in  the  rhythmic  postures  of  the  dances  of 
Old  Castile,  she  lit  a  spark  in  a  heart." 

Mary  has  got  into  moonlight  and  different  dress.  The  tor- 
reador  is  telling  her  passionately  of  the  bulls  he  widowed  last 
Michelmas.  {Les  Contes  D' Hoffman  from  the  pianolist  trailing 
into  Take  Your  Girlie  to  the  Movies.)  Mary  finds  that  she  may 
refind  her  lost  love  in  this,  the  son  of  the  man  love  for  whom 
drove  her  to  the  convent. 

Voice  from  dark  corner:  "Muggums,  is  ums  sure  ums  loves 
um  Birdy  Tweety." 

"Yessy  'deedy." 

"Kissums  dovums." 

Exit — Self  Respecting  Man.  Pianolist  plays  Love's  Old 
Sweet  Song. 
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PLEASE  TAKE  IT  BACK 
''You  kissed  me  at  the  gate  last  night, 

And  mother  heard  the  smack : 
She  says  it's  naughty  to  do  so, 

So  do  please  take  it  back." 
I  took  it  back,  and  then  said  she : 

"You  rogue,  you  stole  another; 
Please  take  it  back."    I  did,  and  then 

I  kissed  her  for  her  mother. 


Mary  wore  a  scanty  skirt. 
So  that  it  Avouldn't  gather  dirt. 
But  oldish  maids  are  blaming  Mar}^ 
For  wishing  to  be  sanitary. 


Some  snow! 

Yeh,  wait  'til  it  begins  to  melt. 
We'll  sure  be  up  creek  then. 


"Those  are  some  loud  socks  you  got  Christmas." 
"Wait  a  while,  they're  not  so  fast  as  they  look." 


1 

+ 
7 

The 
Most 
Unkindest 
Cut 
of 
All 


THE  PROCESS  OF  ELIMINATION 
Oct.  24,  1919.   As  you  have  scholarship  deficiencies  amounting 

to  nine  hours  or  more^ — ■ — ■ — — — 

Nov.  21,  1919.  By  vote  of  the  Faculty  you  were  —  —  — — 
Dec.  IS,  1919.    By  vote  of  the  faculty  you  were  placed  on 

continued  

Feb.  14,  192C.    Your  connections  w^ith  the^ — ■  ■ — ■ — — 


C.  H.  F. :  Translate  into  Latin'  "He  in  turn  orders." 
Stude:    "  lubet  vicissim." 


Hick:  I  fell  down  three  times  between  Bartlet  and  Main 
last  night. 

Coughs:   Where  d'you  get  it? 
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Sanders:  Sal  told  me  she  wouldn't  marr\-  Apollo  Belvidere. 
Colgate:   Id'  hate  to  give  her  a  chance. 


When  you  haven't  got  your  French  and  the  Prof,  calls  on  you 
to  translate,  and  you  know  it's  a  half  minute  of,  and  you  drop 
your  book,  and  you  fumible  for  it  at  your  feet^ — and  the  bell 
rings.    Oh  Boy!   Ain't  it  a  grand  and  glorious  feelin'. 


THE  HYPOTHESIS  OF  LOVE 
Given:  I  love  Mary 
To  prove:    Mary  loves  me. 
Proof: 

I  love  Mary. 

Therefore  I  am  a  lover. 

The  world  loves  a  lover. 

But  Mary  is  all  the  world  to  me. 

Therefore  Mary  loves  me. 


SXOW  BOUND 
'Twas  midnight  in  the  station,  the  coaches  all  were  there. 
Asleep  were  all  the  passengers,  the  brakeman  tore  his  hair: 
"There  are  no  Locomotives,  the  night  is  wUd  and  black!" 
The  engineer  said  nothing,  but  stroked  his  whiskers  back. 

The  B.  and  M.  is  ruined,  the  snow  piles  thick  and  high, 

The  passengers  are  raving,  and  no  relief  is  nigh ! 

"God  help  us!"  cried  the  brakeman.    "Xo  engines  here  to  tug 

The  engineer  said  nothing,  but  cut  a  chaw  of  plug. 

^    ^  % 

Much  time  has  flown — the  coaches  not  the  same. 
Their  wheels  are  badly  rusted,  all  rotted  is  their  frame. 
The  passengers  are  aged,  the  brakeman  long  since  dead. 
The  engineer,  Gcd  bless  him,  went  home  and  went  to  bed. 

A.  K. 


Banty  (in  chapel):  "The  club  football  games  will  be  held 
Friday.    In  case  of  rain  they  will  be  held  on  Thursday." 


Man:    "Boy,  who's  dead?" 

Boy:   "The  bloke  what's  in  de  coffin." 

Man:    "Well,  who  is  it?" 

Boy:   "It's  de  mayor." 

Man:   "So  the  mayor's  dead,  is  he?" 

Boy:  "Say,  what  er  ye  tryin'  ter  hand  me?  Did  youse  link 
he  was  havin'  a  rehearsal?" 


SLUSH 

You  are  divine,  you  are  supreme, 

I  love  your  soulful  eyes  of  brown. 

The  kings  of  all  the  earth  fall  down 

To  worship  you,  Oh  wondrous  Queen. 

He  prattled  on,  nor  would  she  blush, 

But  kept  her  poise  and  balance  well. 

Until  knee-deep  in  mud  she  fell. 

But  merely  answered  him  by  "slush". 


Winks:  Now  there  is  a  cigar  you  needn't  be  ashamed  lo 
offer  anybody. 

Blinks:   Thanks,  now  give  me  one  I  can  smoke  myself. 


Weaver:  It  was  a  college  of  philosophy  and  a  sort  of  natural 
history  museum. 

Roth:   What  did  they  keep  there? 
Weaver:     Oh,  freaks. 


The  Case  of  Professor  K. 


I TELL  you,  Judge,  this  ain't  no  common  case.    That  Httle 
professor  guy  just  went  up  in  smoke."   And  McDougan, 
haying  yo'ced  his  opinion,  tipped  back  in  his  chair  W'th 
his  thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  his  yest  exposing  the  highly- 
poHshed  badge  of  chief  detectiye  of  Central  Office. 

In  studying  his  face,  the  judge  noticed  a  peculiar  expression, 
and  that  was  not  natural.  He  had  known  Jim  McDougan  a  long 
time  and  trusted  him.  Common  sense  and  fearlessness  had 
always  marked  his  actions.  Now,  he  was  not  natural.  This, 
indeed,  could  not  be  a  common  case. 

"I  thought  you  didn't  belieye  in  ghosts,  Jim,"  ventured  the 
magistrate. 

"'Tain't  ghosts,"  he  growled.  "Wish  'twas.  Lve  had  enough 
to  do  with  them  cases  so  that  I  know  ghosts  from  A  to  Z.  But 
this  here  job  has  led  me  up  against  something  I  don't  know  about. 
I  ain't  had  much  learnin',  Jedge,  you  know  that,  and  when  I  try 
to  get  eyidence  from  some  o'  them  college  professors  and  they 
take  to  talkin'  about  'cubin'  the  square'  or  the  'fourth  dimen- 
sion' or  some  of  those  things,  I  jes'  naturally  feel  like  a  wet  hen. 
Here's  my  report  up  to  date.  You  c'n  get  the  idee  of  the  case 
from  that." 

Jim  handed  him  the  report  and  sank  back  into  his  chair  deep 
in  thought. 

Facts  Concerning  the  Disapiearance  of  Professor  K — 

This  document  has  been  slightly  altered  in  wording — but  not  in  fact,  to 
avoid  the  stiff  legal  style. 

Professor  K  is  (or  was)  a  quiet,  studious  follower  of  Newton. 
He  was  proficient  in  mathematics,  and  no  one  ever  questioned 
the  perfection  of  his  knowledge  of  physics.  Having  few  classes 
at  the  University,  he  was  left  much  time  to  himself  for  study; 
his  colleagues  thought  him  a  bit  peculiar  at  times.  When  at 
home,  he  was  always  to  be  found  in  his  den,  either  at  his  desk, 
confronted  by  much  figured-on  papers,  or  dreaming  in  a  large, 
comfortable  chair  before  the  fire. 

The  Professor  was  as  regular  as  a  clock  and  had  formed  many 
habits.    Every  Friday  evening  he  used  to  drop  in  on  a  fellow- 
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professor  across  the  way  and  spend  the  thiie  in  discussing  learn- 
edly on  scientific  subjects. 

On  this  particular  Friday,  his  friend  noticed  he  was  preoccupied. 
If  such  a  thing  were  possible,  he  thought  even  more  and  said  even 
less  than  usual.  Suddenly  during  a  long  pause  in  the  discussion 
he  started  up  muttering,  "If  I  could  only  figure  that  out,  then  I 
would  have  it!"  and  he  rushed  out  of  the  door  forgetting  his  coat 
and  hat  in  his  haste. 

In  the  hall  of  his  own  house  he  encountered  his  wife. 

"Do  forget  that  problem  that  you  are  always  working  on, 
John,  and  spend  the  evening  with  me,  for  once,"  she  pleaded. 

But  John  appeared  not  to  hear.  He  pushed  past  her  and  rushed 
towards  his  study. 

"Well  at  least  open  the  window  and  get  some  fresh  air.  The 
other  door  is  nailed  up  so  that  you  can't  get  any  that  way  now, 
you  know.  It  fairly  reeks  in  there  with  tobacco  smoke."  That 
was  all  she  managed  to  wedge  in  through  the  fast  closing  door. 

He  threw  himself  at  his  desk  setting  the  cloud  of  dead  tobacco 
smoke  a-swirling.  For  an  hour  he  figured,  smoking  cigar  after 
cigar.  Then  he  rose  and  paced  the  room,  again  stirring  up  the 
smoke.  His  wife  could  hear  his  measured  -pacing.  She  went  to 
bed  after  placing  the  customary  hard-boiled  egg — another  habit 
of  the  Professor's — on  the  study  table.  After  hours,  it  seemed  to 
her,  the  steps  stopped.  Probably,  she  reasoned,  he  had  dropped 
into  the  large  chair  before  the  fireplace  and  was  dreaming. 
Then,  tired  of  waiting,  she  went  to  sleep. 

The  clock  in  the  hall  gonged  one, — then  two, — then  finally 
three  o'clock.    All  was  still. 

Soon  after  three,  Mrs.  K.  awoke.  She  was  in  a  cold  sweat  and 
there  was  a  dread  in  her  heart.  Had  that  been  John's  voice 
calling?  or  was  it  a  dream?   She  started  up, — there  it  was  again! 

"Mary! — Mary! — -I  have  found  the  fou — "  The  voice  faded. 
It  had  been  so  weak  that  she  was  not  at  all  sure  she  had  heard  it; 
besides,  she  was  only  half  awake.  Just  the  same,  it  might  be 
well  to  investigate,  she  thought;  so  she  went  down  and  tried  the 
study  door.  It  w^as  locked  from  the  inside.  She  knocked.  There 
was  no  answer.  She  called,  a  hollow  echo  of  her  voice  responded. 
Then  a  feeling  of  weakness  and  helplessness  overcame  her. 
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"The  police!    They  will  help  me,"  flashed  upon  her  mind. 

''\\'e'll  have  to  force  the  lock,  ma'am.  We  don't  seem  to  be 
able  to  rouse  him." 

"Oh,  anything!    and  quick." 

The  lock  was  soon  picked  by  skillful  hands  and  the  door 
swung  open.  With  a  feeling  of  awe,  for  the  gloom  worked  upon 
their  imaginations,  the  party  stepped  in.  All  was  still.  The 
smoke  had  settled  into  foreboding  clouds.  The  room  appeared 
deserted.  Perhaps  he  might  be  in  the  big  arm-chair  with  its 
back  toward  the  door.  They  tiptoed  forward  to  see.  In  the  semi- 
darkness  it  was  impossible  to  discern  anything  until  suddenly  the 
last  log  in  the  fireplace  fell  apart,  and  a  tiny  flame  shot  up.  The 
chair  was  empty! 

"Well?"  interrogated  the  judge,  when  he  had  finished  read- 
ing, "what's  your  opinion?  What  I  don't  see  is  how  do  you  know 
that  he  didn't  slip  out  while  she  was  asleep?" 

"Jedge,  those  are  natural  questions.  I  ask't  'em  to  myself. 
Even  after  I  had  examined  the  room  and  found  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  out,  I  thought  there  was  some  hoax  somewhere. 
The  window  hadn't  been  opened  for  a  dog's  age.  The  only  other 
opening- — the  door^ — was  locked  from  the  inside.  Then  I  found 
these,  an'  my  idees  changed."  Jim  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
box. 

"They  lay  right  where  he  must  a  sat  last,"  explained  Jim  as  he 
undid  the  box  almost  with  reverence.  Finally  Jim  produced  a 
hard-boiled  egg  with  the  shell  apparently  removed.  An  empty, 
unbroken  egg-shell  follow^ed. 

"Well?"  queried  the  judge,  examining  the  two. 

"I  figger  those  were  one  once,  Jedge.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
the  fourth  dimension — the  thing  that  scientists  say  can  take  an 
orange  out  a  its  skin  without  breakin'  that  skin  at  all?  Well 
Jedge,  I  reckon  that  the  force  that  takes  the  insides  of  an  orange 
out  a  its  skin,  and  the  force  that  takes  an  egg  from  its  shell  with 
nary  a  crack,  and  the  force  that  takes  a  man  from  this  world  in 
the  fashion  K —  was,  are  one." 

John  B.  Turner 


The  Phantom 


IT  was  an  assembly  —  yes  —  but  such  an  assembly,  in  that 
darkened  room,  before  that  row  of  tense  faces,  such  a  struggle 
between  the  forces  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  was 
going  on,  as  the  world  had  never  seen. 

It  was  a  low,  dark  room,  bare  except  for  the  few  scattered 
stools,  a  table  and  a  carved  chest.  At  the  far  end,  heavy  draperies 
hung,  unstirred.  A  soft  light  filtered  through  an  aperture  in  the 
ceiling,  seeming  to  concentrate  about  the  central  figure  of  a 
remarkable  group  — ■  a  group  composed  of  the  leading  scientists 
and  metaphysicists  of  that  day,  clustered  about  the  greatest 

medium  of  her  time  —  Mme.  R  —  ;  a  tiny  jury  for  a  question 

of  such  gigantic  proportions. 

Before  the  clinging  draperies  she  stood,  a  weird  figure,  in 
appearance  like  to  an  illusion  of  an  opium  dream, —  naked  to 
the  waist.  The  flesh  shone  a  greenish,  phosphorescent  hue  in  the 
uncertain  light.  Each  strand  of  the  long  jet-black  hair  seemed 
possessed  of  a  serpentine  life,  as  it  writhed  and  tossed  with  the 
swa\ing  motion  of  the  frenzied  body.  l"he  face  \\as  contorted 
grotesquely,  and  the  lips  muttered  strange,  incoherent  phrases, 
as  though  forced  out  violently  by  some  great,  invisible  power. 
Even  the  wildly  gesticulating  arms  seemed  to  strike  at  some- 
thing tangible,  threatening,  awful  —  now  here,  now  rustling  in 
the  velvet  curtains. 

The  row  of  drawn  faces  was  set  tense,  staring  —  staring  into 
the  unknown. ^ —  the  whispering,  hushed  world  of  the  dead  at 
their  elbows.  The  sweat  started  in  great  drops  from  pale  brows 
and  trickled  unchecked  down  corded  cheeks. 

Suddenly!- — ^  the  figure  ceased  its  motions  and  poised,  as  if 
petrified,  one  emaciated  arm  upraised.  The  muscles  twitched 
convulsively,  giving  an  unnatural  appearance  to  the  body.  Then, 
even  as  they  watched,  a  faint  glow  radiated  from  the  flesh, 
gathering  intensity  as  a  gentle  rotary  motion  was  assumed.  The 
motion  slowly  stopped,  the  figure  grew  stationary,  and  the  light 
died;  the  silence  now  was  oppressive,  something  real  and  to  be 
feared.  Gradually  IVIme.  R.  resumed  the  gyration.  This  time,  in 
tiny  globules,  a  green,  grayish  substance  started  from  her  body 
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and  expanded  in  twisting  tentacles.  Almost  perceptibly  the 
strands  amalgamated  into  a  tangible  mass  which  began  to  take 
form  before  the  protruding  eyes  of  the  spectators.  A  human 
hand  was  formed,  the  fingers  moved,  —  the  hand  clenched!  — 
and  disappeared. 

The  mass,  as  if  in  the  hands  of  some  master  miodeler,  gradually 
took  shape  again,  this  time  in  the  shape  of  an  entire  human  leg, 
which  bent  and  seemed  to  test  itself.   Then  this  too  vanished. 

Then  there  followed  ;^ — the  marvel  of  marvels,  the  unable- to- 
happen,  the  fictitious:  the  mass  moved,  impelled  by  the  hand  of 
Fate.  A  head,  shoulders,  arms,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  aston- 
ished observers  appeared  a  man  —  mortal  or  immortal?  Angel 
or  devil  ?  A  spectral  man  —  a  demon ! 

To  the  horrified  watchers  of  this  miracle  the  only  portions  of 
the  apparition  noticed  were  its  fiery  eyes  which  seemed  to 
dominate  their  very  thoughts  with  a  spirit,  a  deadly,  malicious 
spirit,  of  evil  incarnate.  The  burning  orbs  shifted  here  and 
there,  seeming  to  see  and  pierce  all,  and  yet,  seemingly,  seeing 
nothing.  Still  no  physical  movement  from  the  thing,  merely  the 
restless  wandering  of  the  hideous  eyes.  The  faces  of  the  on- 
lookers were  frozen  in  grotesque  expressions  of  horror,  each  in- 
wardly a  prey  to  a  violent  whirl  of  emotions,  of  which  extreme 
awe  was  perhaps  the  least  terrible. 

From  some  obscure  church  or  hall  the  striking  hours  of  mid- 
night broke  with  monotonous  regularity  upon  the  dead  silence  of 
the  chamber.  The  spectre  started  slightly;  and  an  impalpable 
gossamer  web  seemed  to  veil  the  consuming  fire  of  its  eyes. 
Slowly  the  phantom  tottered  like  an  unbalanced  statue,  and 
seemed  about  to  fall  but  —  on  reaching  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees 
it  appeared  to  melt  into  thin  air,  as  if  each  organ  were  dissolved 
in  some  acid  solution.  The  last  to  go  were  the  eyes,  and  these 
contained  such  a  look  of  demoniacal  hatred  that  the  occupants 
of  the  room  involuntarily  shrank  backwards.  The  orbs  faded  and 
were  lost. 

The  group  remained  staring  into  the  emptiness  before  them 
which  seemed  to  mock  the  reality  of  the  vision  of  a  moment 
previous.    An  hysterical  laugh  rang  harshly  on  the  silence  and 
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the  tension  was  broken.  The  men  relaxed,  exhausted.  They 
looked  years  older  and  there  was  not  one  but  had  the  appearance 
of  having  been  through  the  valley  of  death  and  of  having  escaped 
Azrael's  fiery  sword  by  a  miracle  alone. 

Supported  by  the  velvet  draperies  there  still  stood  the  rigid 
figure  of  the  medium,  with  contorted  face  and  frozen  limbs; 
Mme.  R.,  the  mother  of  that  fearful  offspring  —  dead! 

The  French  Revolution  was  at  its  height.  The  prisons  were 
filled  with  the  blue-blooded  —  but  blue  or  red,  it  all  flowed  the 
same;  the  blue  especially  seemed  so  much  more  fitted  to  the 
gutter  than  to  aristocratic  veins. 

The  great  Robespierre  was  in  power,  the  man  of  men,  the  lover 
of  the  masses,  the  merciful.  Through  his  leniency  it  was  pos- 
sible to  denounce  one's  enemies,  ^ — ^  both  personal  and  political, 
and  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Maman  Guillotine  devour 
them.  Was  it  not  superb,  admirable?  Indeed,  yes,  what  more 
could  be  desired.  For  that  very  afternoon  a  grand  spectacle  had 
been  promised  the  populace,  since  it  was  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  fall  of  the  Bastile.  Ninety  and  nine  false  aristocrats  were  to 
be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  freedom  —  through  the  agency  of 
Madame  Guillotine;  would  it  not  be  a  sight  of  sights,  a  mammoth 
entertainment?  Aye!  —  long  live  Rosepierre!  Long  live  the 
Terror!   Death  to  Royal  Rats! 

Paris  laughed  —  a  little  hysterically- — ^  but  still,  a  laugh,  and 
Robespierre  swelled  with  his  own  importance;  it  was  his  to  make 
Paris  laugh  or  weep  at  his  every  whim,  surely  he  must  be  a  great 
man. 

He  had  had  a  beautiful  grandstand  erected  to  accommodate 
himself  and  his  brothers  of  the  Great  Committee  and  he  was  in 
a  w^ay  to  enjoy  himself  immensely.  The  people  too  were  prepar- 
ing to  enjoy  themselves.  The  wineshops  and  cafes  were  crowded. 
All  was  merriment  and  gaiety;  but,  deeply  laid  under  it  all,  was  a 
vague,  indefinable  fear  —  a  fear  of  the  world,  of  one's  neighbor  — 
and  most  ominous  of  all,  the  fear  of  the  Terror,^ — ^  deeply  hidden, 
but  still  potent,  like  the  current  of  a  mighty  river  in  the  un- 
fathomable stretches. 
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The  time  appointed  for  the  massacre  is  approaching,  what? 
—  nearly  two  o'clock.  Dieii,  the  slaughter  carts  must  have  left 
the  prison  —  \  es  —  hear  the  tumult,  the  cries,  the  confusion. 
What  is  that  the  crowd  yells?  M.  S — ■  found  dead  this  morn- 
ing! "Tis  a  pity:  he  was  a  good  executioner,  but- — sacre  one 
cannot  li\  e  forever,  and  Robespierre  will  provide  a  substitute. 

Ah!  here  they  come,  the  dogs  —  hiss  them;  spit  at  them. — 
the  wolf  whelps.  Halloa!  hasten  them.  Madame  is  hungr\-  and 
she  is  the  child  of  the  people. 

See  there  the  new  executioner;  what  an  odd  figure!  Is  there 
not  something  grotesquely  unnatural  about  him?  But  no.  it  is 
only  his  long  black  habit  and  mask. 

\Miat  is  that  the  crowd  yells,  Ste.  Suce?  Ah.  \-es.  The  thiev- 
ing marquis,  the  wolves  are  hungr\-  to-da\-. 

Here  he  comes,  cheer  Robespierre. —  Vive  Robespierre!  Vive 
Robespierre: 

The  crowd  takes  up  the  cry  and  the  demigod  (or  devil)  takes 
his  seat  amid  enthusiastic  applause.  The  carts  halt  and  the 
rabble  roars  its  appreciation. 

Xinety-nine  innocent  human  li\"es  destroyed  at  their  prime 
to  satisfy  the  mad  blood-lust.  Bur  then  it  is  for  Freedom! 
Freedom ! 

The  cry  Ste.  Suce  is  taken  up  again  and  the  wretch  is  dragged 
out  upon  the  scaffold.  The  ominous  figure  of  the  gaunt  execu- 
tioner confronts  him  while  his  head  is  forced  onto  the  block,  and 
a  hush  of  expectancy  pre\  ails  in  the  concourse  while  the  knife 
descends  on  its  deadly  mission.  A  dull  thud  and  a  spurt  of  blood 
herald  the  accuracy  of  the  blow;  then  —  as  if  from  hell  itself  — 
a  demoniacal  laugh,  shrilled  from  the  throat  of  the  executioner, 
of  such  indescribable  fury,  malicious  joy.  frenzied  hatred  and 
beastial  lust  that  it  stilled  instanth'  the  rising  hum  of  applause 
in  the  appreciation  of  this  first  murder.  The  most  brutal  of  that 
throng  of  beasts  felt  their  fiesh  creep  at  the  sound  of  it  and  the 
icy  fingers  of  a  strange  fear  grip  at  their  hearts.  A  faint  gasp, 
like  a  puff'  of  wind  went  through  the  crowd;  but.  as  the  execu- 
tioner remained  motionless  and  imperturbable,  a  few  of  the 
boldest  regained  to  some  extent  their  fiown  courage  and  raised 
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the  cry  for  more  blood.  The  mob  gradually  took  up  the  cry 
and  the  deadly  game  went  on. 

Another  soul  was  freed  of  its  earthly  fetters,  and  again  that 
horrid  laugh !  The  crowd  stirred  uneasily,  and  questions  began 
to  circulate  as  to  the  identity  of  this  fiend  on  the  scaffold.  No 
one  knew  him;  and  as  his  face  was  masked,  his  incognito  was 
doubly  sure. 

One  after  another  those  heroic  men  and  women  met  the  King 
of  Terrors  with  the  wild  courage  of  despair.  With  each  succeed- 
ing butchery  the  executioner  became  more  insane.  Again  and 
again  his  portentious  cachination  echoed  and  re-echoed  through 
the  square,  each  time  accompanied  by  a  silence  under  which  the 
most  malign  grew  pale,  while  the  more  aged  and  sedate  passed 
their  hands  over  their  brows  as  if  in  confused  revery. 

The  brute  on  the  scaffold  had  out-Heroded  Herod,  and  had 
surpassed  all  in  his  fierce  enjoyment  of  the  death  of  so  many 
innocents.  As  time  went  on,  it  became  like  a  raving  maniac, 
dragging  his  victims  from  the  cart  to  the  block,  and  scarcely 
waiting  to  force  their  heads  in  position  before  letting  fall  that 
glittering  blade  —  now  tinged  a  brilliant  crimson.  Time  and 
again  not  content  with  merely  severing  the  head  from  the  body, 
he  ruthlessly  hacked  it  into  numberless  pieces.  This  grewsome 
business  completed,  he  hastened  for  a  fresh  victim,  strewing  the 
remains  of  the  last  broadcast  as  he  went. 

The  rabble  endured  this  disgusting  display  of  wanton  lust  and 
hatred  aghast,  not  daring  to  attempt  to  check  the  fiend  because 
of  his  fiery  eyes  which  ate  into  their  very  souls  with  their  smould- 
ering flame  and  his  diabolical  laugh  which  thrilled  them  with 
horror. 

All  but  one  of  the  unfortunates  were  brutally  butchered  before 
the  spectators  essayed  to  check  the  devil  perpetuating  this 
debacle. 

Some  one  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  cried,  ''Kill  him! 
Stop  him.    Death  to  the  fiend ! " 

The  throng  awoke  from  its  stupor,  and  a  deep-throated  roar  of 
horror  and  rage  rumbled  ominously  in  the  throats  of  the  Parisian 
rabble  —  but  still  those  fiery  eyes  held  them  in  check.  Forth 
from  the  black  mask  drenched  in  gore  they  burned  —  two  balls 
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of  hell  fire  transfixing  the  crowd  with  tlie  terril)le  threats  of  e\  il 
and  damnation  lurking  in  their  depths. 

With  a  fantastic,  apparently  moveless  motion,  he  approached 
his  final  victim,  an  elderly  dame  convulsed  with  panic;  seizing 
her  roughly  by  the  hair,  he  dragged  her  screaming  frightfully  to 
the  crimson  block.  Sinking  his  fingers  into  her  throat  he  wrenched 
the  windpipe  loose,  then  placed  her  beneath  the  knife  while  the 
blood  spurted  over  his  hands  and  arms.  Then  down,  down 
ruthlessly  slicing  and  hacking  again  and  again  Madame  Guillotine 
bit. 

A  shudder  of  disgust  and  dread  runs  through  the  crowd.  A 
strident  voice  cries,  "Kill  him!  A  has  the  fiend!"  and  the  throng 
racked  to  the  breaking  point,  rushes. 

But,  hark!  From  afar  comes  the  dull  booming  of  three  o'clock. 
Slowl}^  the  masked  figure  totters,  like  an  unbalanced  statue, 
and  seems  about  to  fall,  but,  on  reaching  an  angle  of  sixty  degrees 
it  appears  to  melt  into  thin  air  as  if  each  organ  were  dissolved 
in  some  acid  solution.  The  last  to  go  are  the  eyes  and  these 
contain  such  a  look  of  demoniacal  hatred  that  the  crowd 
halts  and  shrinks  backward.   The  orbs  then  fade  and  are  lost. 
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GOOD  GUESS 
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THE  MILFORD  SCHOOL 

formerly 

THE  ROSENBAUM  SCHOOL 

It  is  extremely  easy  to  make  the  claim  that  we  have  the  largest 
and  best  school  for  individual  instruction  in  the  country. 

We  can  safely  make  this  statement  as  it  can  readily  be  verilied 
by  referring  to  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Annual  Rei)orts  of 
I  he  Secretary  of  the  College  Board. 

Here  are  the  Secretarv's  figures: 

School  year  1918-19. 

Rosenbaum    School  81  Candidates 

Next  Higher  School  70  Candidates 

In  June  1918,  a  boy  prepared  by  us  received  96  in  Comp.  Chem- 
istry, the  highest  mark  in  the  United  States  in  that  subject. 

In  June  1919  one  of  our  boys  led  the  country  in  Comp.  Math 
with  a  mark  of  88,  and  another  of  our  boys  received  the  highest 
mark  in  Botany,  80. 

No  other  tutoring  school  was  even  mentioned. 

The  MILFORD  SCHOOL,  Milford,  Conn. 
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THE  ORANGE  TUTORING  SCHOOL 

144  HALSTED  ST. 

EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

The  summer  session  will  oi)en  on  July  5th.    During  the  summer 
months  expert  instruction  will  be  offered  in  all  subjects  for  the  fall  school 
and  college  examinations.    All  teachers  are  college  graduates  who  have 
had  long  and  successful  experience  in  preparing  young  men  for  college.  j 
Last  year  students  prepared  by  this  School  received  honor  marks  in  the  | 
examinations  of   the   College  Board  in   Chemistry,   English,  Algebra,  j 
Geometry,  French  A.    Candidates  last  year  were  successfully  prepared  for  j 
Yale,  Princeton,  Lehigh,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.    As  usual,  ^ 
there  were  no  failures.  I 

For  the  January  examinations  in  1920  of  che  University  of  Pennsyl-  ! 
vania,  three  candidates  were  prepared  in  a  total  of  27  points  for  entrance.  | 
Every  examination  was  passed.    One  candidate  was  awarded  "disting- 
uished" in  Algebra  and  Chemistry.    Records  like  these  have  made  the 
Orange  Tutoring  School  one  of  the  best  known  preparatory  schools  in  the 
country.    You  can't  suppress  success. 

C.  CORNLSH,  J.  D.,  Principal 

Telephone:  Orange,  New^  Jersey,  2216. 
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Father  giving  furs  to  daugh- 
ter: 

She  —  Think  what  a  low 
sneaking  beast  these  came  — 

He  —  I  don't  ask  for 
thanks,  my  daughter,  but  I 
do  demand  respect. 

— Judge 


Young  Wife  —  The  Pro- 
fessor says  you  catch  lots  of 
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HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

It  is  rarely  one  finds  a  truly  homelike  atmosphere  in  an 
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At  first  the  field  of  its  utilization  was  limited  by  the 
distance  electricity  could  be  transported.  But  soon 
research  and  engineering  skill  pointed  the  way  to 
larger  and  better  electrical  apparatus  necessary  for 
high-voltage  transmission.  Then  ingenious  devices 
were  invented  to  insure  protection  against  lightning, 
short-circuits,  etc.,  which  cause  damage  and  interrupt 
the  service.  And  now  all  ever  the  country  a  network 
of  wires  begins  to  appear,  carrying  the  magic  power. 
The  General  Electric  Company,  with  its  many  years* 
experience,  has  played  a  great  part  in  hydro-electric 
d.evelopment.  By  successfully  co-ordinating  the  in- 
vehtive  genius  of  the  company  and  its  engineering 
and  manufacturing  abilities,  it  has  accomplished 
some  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  the  production 
and  application  of  electrical  energ^r 
The  old  mill  wheel  of  yesterday  has  gone.  Today  <he 
forces  of  immense  volumes  of  water  are  harnessed 
and  sent  miles  away  to  s  .pply  the  needs  of  industry 
and  business  and  the  comforts  of  the  home. 
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THE  Mirror  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election 
of  Charles  H.  D.  Robbins,  1921,  as  an  associate  editor; 
Azel  A.  Ames,  1920,  Charles  L.  Stillman,  1921,  and 
John  B.  Turner,  1922,  as  assistant  business  managers. 

Editorials 

THE  question  confronts  us  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a 
movie  squad  this  spring  term.  The  squad  deserves 
considerable  praise  for  their  work  during  the  winter 
term:  not  a  day  passed  by  without  a  hundred  fellows  being 
present  at  the  afternoon  performance.  Now  that  the  spring 
term  has  come,  shall  we  go  to  the  movies  in  the  afternoons  or  get 
out  in  the  open  at  athletics?    Some  prominent  people  claim  the 
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movies  are  very  educational.  Just  how  much  education  one 
absorbs  from  watching  Norn  a  or  Theda  through  the  wide  bone- 
rimmed  glasses  of  the  person  in  front,  is  rather  difficult  to  say. 
Few  of  us,  however,  go  to  the  movies  for  educational  purposes. 

Which  will  the  school  be  proud  of  now?  —  a  good  sized  movie 
squad  or  a  victorious  athletic  team?  Sometimes  we  wonder 
what  the  school  is  coming  to.  When  fifty  fellows  are  down  at  the 
movies  on  an  ideal  day,  there  must  be  the  wrong  sort  of  blood  in 
a  few  of  us.  Our  coaches  are  the  best  obtainable;  but  what  can 
coaches  do,  without  any  material  to  coach.  Imagine  someone's 
giving  a  carpenter  a  few  boards  and  telling  him  to  build  a  house. 
Perhaps  a  few  carpenters  could  build  a  good  henhouse  out  of  a 
few  boards,  but  few  could  build  a  home.  How  are  the  coaches 
to  be  expected  to  turn  out  winning  teams  with  a  handful  of 
men?  The  old  saying,  "Quality  not  Quantity",  may  be  all 
right  in  its  way,  but  quality  requires  quantity  from  which  to 
choose.  W.  B.C. 

WITH  the  return  of  the  ground  to  something  like  a  dig- 
gable  state,  and  the  completion  of  the  campaign  for  an 
endowment  fund,  Andover, rumor  has  it,  prepares  to 
sink  a  considerable  sum  in  a  new  main  building.  For  some  years 
back  this  has  been  voted  Andover's  greatest  need ;  yet  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  plans  of  the  proposed  building,  as  printed  in  the 
Bulletin  of  April,  nineteen-nineteen,  fulfill  this  need. 

These  plans  show  a  building,  the  main  feature  of  which  is  a 
large  auditorium.  The  school  now  uses  two  buildings  to  fulfill  this 
duty, — the  chapel  and  the  gymnasium;  these,  then,  fulfill  the 
offices  of  lecture  hall,  mass-meeting  room,  and  movie  house. 
Except  for  the  fact  that  no  provision  is  made  for  such  lectures 
as  require  moving  pictures,  the  chapel  fulfills  the  need  for  a  lec- 
ture hall  satisfactorily;  it  is  not  of  such  a  religious  character  that 
this  use  seems  profane,  and  it  is  sufficiently  large  for  the  schooVs 
use  for  some  time  to  come.  The  gymmasium  is  certainly  the  only 
practicable  place  for  a  m.ass  meeting.  Picture  a  mass  meeting  in 
an  orderly  arranged  auditorium!  The  movies  will  lose  half 
their  attraction  when  one  cannot  sprawl  out  in  comfort  not  en- 
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tirely  shared  by  his  neighbor;  poor  ethics,  perhaps,  but  human 
nature. 

Eventually  an  auditorium  will  be  welcome,  at  present  a  new 
recitation  building  is  a  necessity. 

The  present  main  building,  aside  from  questions  of  design, 
is  hardly  creditable.  Four  of  its  rooms  are  poorly  lighted  for  a 
good  part  of  a  winter's  day;  two  others  are  below  ground;  the 
provision  for  artificial  lighting  is  a  make-shift;  the  majority  of  the 
black-boards  are  unfit  to  write  upon,  and  the  w^hole  building  is 
notoriously  unsafe.  It  has  been  patched,  and  pared  of  its  ex- 
crescences to  tide  over  a  time  of  need,  till  now  no  one  has  very 
great  confidence  in  its  stability. 

The  projected  main  building  provides  for  only  eight  new 
classrooms  to  replace  the  twelve  of  the  present  main  building. 
What  will  the  value  of  this  new  building  be  if  it  is  not  to  provide 
more  accommodation  for  the  already  over-crowded  classrooms? 
Certainly  the  school  does  not  propose  to  use  the  present  poorly- 
equipped  recitation  building  when  such  a  policy  is  no  longer 
necessary.  If  it  is  to  be  a  main  building  for  a  larger  Andover 
where  are  the  office  accommodations  which  will  become  necessary 
when  the  school  does  expand? 

It  is  difficult  to  get  a  good  word  from  anyone  for  the  mem- 
orial tower.  It  blocks  the  approach  to  the  central  academy  group, 
a  fault  which  would  be  less  unpardonable  if  it  possessed  any  in- 
trinsic merits  of  design;  it  is  out  of  key  with  the  colonial  atmos- 
phere, the  campanile  was  an  Italian  feature;  and  the  clock  is 
placed  so  low  as  to  make  it  nearly  useless  for  a  clock  tower. 

In  laying  the  foundations  of  this  new  building,  the  school  lays 
the  corner-stone  for  its  future  development,  which  will  be  either 
helped  or  hindered,  beautified  or  marred,  by  the  event. 
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Deer 

The  woods  are  still  round  a  hoof-torn  trail, 
That  is  keenly  watched  by  the  hawks  that  sail 
Spread  on  the  blue.    But  their  sharp  eyes  fail 
To  detect  a  man  waiting  a  shot. 
The  swift  buck  leaps  in  his  wild,  free  might 
With  a  fleck  on  his  coat  of  the  muzzle  sight, 
And  he  crumples  up  in  high  mid-flight 
At  the  crack  of  a  well-placed  shot. 

Swift  Water 

The  river  thunders  its  warning  roar 

Where  its  waters  foam  from  shore  to  shore 

And  the  plunging  craft  careens  the  more 

In  the  grip  of  the  current's  pull. 

Then  the  deft,  strong  wrist  and  helmsman's  skill 

That  with  paddle  and  pole  works  out  its  will 

And  safely  steers  to  waters  still, 

Where  the  stream  flows  smooth  and  full. 

The  Carry 

The  duffle  is  piled  on  shelving  sand 

For  a  three-mile  portage  overland. 

The  bent  men  laugh  as  they  smoke  and  stand. 

Before  turning  into  the  forest. 

Then  the  muscles  ache  and  tendons  crack 

W^hile  staggering  on  with  doubled  back — 

Doubled  and  strained  by  the  dragging  pack 

That  makes  a  man  in  the  forest. 

Cam) 

The  ruddy  glow  of  a  camp-fire  falls 

On  smoking  men  and  white  tent  walls, 

And  a  breeze  through  the  dark  brings  the  cheerful  call^ 

Of  men  coming  in  from  the  river. 

Then  the  game  is  hung  and  bags  unrolled. 

The  hunter's  luck  of  the  day  is  told 

And  silence  falls  and  the  fire  grows  cold 

To  the  mutter  of  falls  down  river. 
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IT  has  remained  for  the  dimunitive  director,  Dr.  Datsright, 
of  the  Snow  PoHshers,  an  ancient  fraternal  organization  of 
Iceland,  to  shed  a  bit  of  corroborative  light  on  the  startling 
affirmation  of  Prof.  I.  M.  Gidderinhell,  that  the  pristine  Polar 
Piff,  the  irredescent  mammal  of  the  82nd  longitude  absorbs  the, 
effervescent  energy  from  the  rays  of  the  Aurora  Borealis.  Dr. 
Datsright  has  a  very  interesting  tale  to  tell  of  his  endeavor  to 
trace  the  Piff  in  its  natural  habitat. 

Having  overseen  carefully  the  assembling  of  my  new  caterpillar 
ice-tractor,  which  offers  untold  advantages  over  the  dog  or  cari- 
bou sled,  in  the  company  of  Dr.  Yak  and  Rev.  Samuel  Sooth,  we 
started  from  Dozday,  Iceland,  on  July  13,  1921,  with  an  estimated 
cruising  radius  of  five  thousand  yadders  (equivalent  to  a  parasang 
but  shorter).  Our  course  for  the  first  week  was  north  by  east  by 
north.  According  to  well-conceived  plans,  we  stopped  at  Dider, 
where  we  took  aboard  Amos  Jungstronoth,  an  intrepid  trapper, 
and  with  him,  his  two  favorite  Piff-beagles — Pough  and  Pah. 
Proceeding  along  unbeaten  and  trackless  wastes  of  snow  and  ice, 
encountering  ceaseless  storms  of  hail  of  such  calibre  that  the 
pelting  on  the  steel  roof  sounded  like  a  machine-gun-barrage  in 
action.  Here,  I  might  relate  a  peculiar  phenom.enon  was  no- 
ticed—the pelting  of  the  hail-stones  fell  with  such  monotonous 
regularity  on  the  dome  of  our  machine  as  to  cause  a  drowsiness 
among  the  occupants,  which  caused  much  apprehension,  lest, 
soothed  to  sleep  we  might  become  imprisoned  in  snows  and  re- 
main indefinitely  part  of  the  Icelandic  topography.  It  remained 
for  Amos  to  invent  a  panacea  for  drowsiness.  Being  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  the  beagles  were  not  affected  by  the  noise,  he  finally 
observed  that  about  (about)  once  every  hour  Pah  would  nip 
Pough  in  the  neck  and  Pough  would  retaliate  in  like  manner;  the 
effect  was  instantaneous.  Both  animals  became  spirited,  and  set 
up  a  baying  sonata,  quite  similar  to  the  music  of  the  zither. 

We  lost  no  time  in  putting  our  observations  to  the  test- — Dr. 
Yak  took  a  vicious  bite  of  the  slumbering  Rev.  Sooth's  fat  neck, 
and  the  results  were  immediate,  for  the  interior  of  our  tank  re- 
sounded with  the  sonorous  voice  of  Sooth,  raised  in  the  strain  of 
the  famous  ditty  "Dry  as  a  Camel's  Tonsil".    Then  ensued  a 
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biting  melee,  where  the  biter  was  bit,  and  the  bit  became  the 
biter.  Our  first  obstacle  had  been  overcome,  but  others  were  to 
follow.  . 

The  temperature  at  this  point  became  a  serious  consideration 
and  showed  on  our  especially  constructed  thermometers  at 
300  below  0  (center  grade).  If  any  of  the  body  was  exposed  to 
the  air  for  but  a  minute,  it  became  as  brittle  as  glass — in  fact. 
Dr.  Sooth  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  nose  off,  but  fortunate- 
ly recovered  it.  However,  in  his  excitement,  he  replaced  it  up- 
side down,  so  that,  now  he  has  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  hat  every 
time  he  sneezes,  and  also  is  obliged  to  take  great  precautions  in 
the  rain,  lest  it  run  in  on  him  and  cause  drowning.  Pough  wagged 
his  tail  too  rapidly  this  morning,  with  the  result  that  that  appen- 
dage flew  off  and  could  not  be  recovered;  the  poor  dog  w^ears  an 
expression  of  great  shame.  The  following  are  extracted  from  the 
Daily  Diary. 
Aug.  1,  1921. 

The  days  of  perpetual  darkness  are  almost  upon  us.  Guide 
Youngstronoth  estimates  we  are  about  300  yips  from  the  Piff 
country,  and  expect  to  be  there  in  two  suns.  The  temperature 
continues  to  drop,  now  hovering  around  375  below  0.  The  at- 
mosphere is  as  clear  as  crystal,  so  that  through  the  peak  lights  in 
front  of  the  tank  we  can  see  30  parasangs.  Fortunately  there  is 
no  precipitation.  There  was  much  good  cheer  aboard  tonight, 
but  the  day  ended  gloomily,  when  it  was  discovered  that  our 
petrol  supply  was  running  low.  There  is  a  gas  station  within 
30  versts,  however.  We  shall  stop. 
Aug.  2,  1921. 

The  rays  of  the  sun  were  frozen  hard  this  morning,  so  that  in 
breaking  through  them,  we  spent  some  hours  arriving  at  the 
gas  house,  which  is  cut  out  of  solid  air,  as  (the)  in  this  place,  due 
to  the  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  the  very  either  is  frozen  like 
cement,  and  one  is  obliged  to  run  along  narrow  tunnels  and 
beaten  ways.  The  human  voice  here  does  not  as  in  our  climate 
melt  in  the  air,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  words  freeze  as  emitted, 
and  cases  have  been  known  where  a  learned  man  has  been  unable 
to  get  a  long  word  out  before  it  froze  on  him,  compelling  him  to 
break  off  his  conversation  abruptly  in  order  to  save  himself.  The 
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result  is  that  most  of  the  inhabitants^ — in  fact  two-thirds  of  the 
inhabitants,  use  monos3dlables  almost  entirely,  while  the  other 
native  never  learned  any  better,  and  had  several  narrow^  escapes 
for  when  endeavoring  to  get  out  a  long  word,  the  wind  came  up 
and  blew  his  own  words  back  on  him,  burying  him  under  a  pile  of 
his  own  letters,  including  a  huge  capital  A. 

At  the  gas  station  we  bought  600  yards  of  petrol,  as  owing  to 
the  temperature,  everything  is  sold  in  that  manner.  Here  we 
saw  a  muffled  figure  shuffling  along  the  lane  we  had  come,  stoop- 
ing now  and  then  to  pick  up  something.  On  his  nearer  approach, 
we  discovered  he  was  collecting  our  footsteps,  which  are  con- 
sidered very  rare  and  curiosities  in  this  country  of  few  travellers. 
The  sun  is  still  congealed,  and  the  town  gossip  told  us  that 
among  the  preserved  conversation  (in  fact,  the  publisher  of  the 
local  paper,  The  Bugle,  goes  out  every  night,  and  choosing  the 
best  conversation  that  is  lying  around  after  all  the  lies  have  been 
swapped  for  the  day,  he  preserves  it;  the  residue  of  the  common 
talk  is  broken  up  and  used  as  kindling  wood),  he  saw  a  remark 
that  one  year  the  sun  got  so  cold  that  it  couldn't  move  up  or 
down,  and  they  had  three  extra  days  of  sun  before  the  moon 
thawed  it  out. 
Aug.  4,  1921. 

We  have  crashed  through  about  three  miles  of  air,  and  are  now 
in  the  Piff  Country.  The  dogs  are  alert^ — Pah  wagging  his  tail, 
and  Pough  watching  him  and  wagging  his  ears,  as  he  thinks  of  the 
sad  tale  of  his  tail.  The  day  is  night,  save  when  the  sweeping  bars 
of  the  heavenly  lights  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  charm  the  snow  to 
prismatic  hues.  We  shall  let  the  beagles  out  tonight,  and  shuf- 
fle after  them  three  hours  later.  Travel  is  most  difficult  in  this 
region,  as  one  is  very  liable  to  trip  over  some  frozen  air,  and  a  fall 
would  be  fatal,  as  the  human  body  would  crash  to  pieces  like  a 
China  doll. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  follow  the  Piff,  should  we  be  fortunate 
enough  to  scare  up  a  (Piff)  beast,  the  scent  is  concrete,  that  by 
collecting  it  as  you  go  along,  you  are  able  to  abide  by  the  most 
primitive  of  Northern  Laws.    ''Fail  not  to  save  your  scents." 

We  are  aware  that  the  dogs  have  scared  up  a  Piff,  for  yelps, 
frozen  stiff,  came  floating  in  on  the  breezes,  some  so  high  we 
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cannot  touch  them,  others  lower,  and  more  discernible.  The  hunt 
is  on.  Shuffling  along  as  fast  as  safety  will  permit,  we  perceived 
by  a  sudden  flash  of  the  Northern  Lights,  about  sixty  miles  away, 
a  small  beaming  light  moving  in  our  direction.  Although  the 
cold  was  intense,  we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  shelter,  but 
drawing  a  foot  of  milk  from  our  boots,  we  assuaged  our  hunger 
but  it  cost  Dr.  Yak  a  tooth,  for  he  accidently  struck  the  piece  of 
milk  against  his  dental,  and  another  tooth  bit  the  ice. 

After  waiting  all  night  we  saw  the  Piff,  now  almost  upon  us, 
about  five  miles  away  skimming  gracefully  over  the  snow,  his 
phosphorescent  probosis  beaming  in  the  darkness,  and  his  four 
feet  of  furry  brawn  all  action.  A  word  as  to  his  means  of  loco- 
motion. Having  a  long  tail  like  a  beaver,  he  stands  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  by  waving  his  tail  from  side  to  side,  skates  himself 
along  the  snow  and  ice,  all  the  while  twisting  from  side  to  side- — 
a  truly  remarkable  exploit. 

We  now  constructed  a  barrier  of  black  strong  cofi^ee  using  350 
yards,  employing  this  particular  material  because  of  its  great 
tensile  strength  as  well  as  its  invisibility  in  the  dark.  We  had 
hardly  finished  our  work,  when  the  quarry  crashed  into  the 
barricade.  Dr.  Yak  immediately  cast  an  aspersion  at  the  animal 
which  found  its  mark,  and  snapped  off  the  indispensable  tail  of 
the  beast.  The  experiment  that  followed  fully  proved  the  as- 
sertion of  Professor  Gidderinhell-^that  the  animal  cannot  exist 
without  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  Northern  Lights. 

Q.  E.  D. 


"Yet  Solomon  In  All  His  Glory" 

ROBERT  meditated.  The  object,  or  subject,  of  his  medit- 
ations —  a  dog  —  recHned  at  ease  before  him  wholly 
unconscious  of  the  designing  eyes  moodily  scanning 
him.  Now,  without  a  doubt,  this  dog  would  have  endeavored 
to  place  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  space  between 
himself  and  the  harmless-looking  individual  of  perhaps 
twelve  or  thirteen  summers,  who  so  unswervingly  absorbed 
him  with  his  frank  brown  eyes,  could  he  have  but  an 
inkling  of  the  portentious  thoughts  coursing  through  the 
boy's  brain.  Such  an  inkling  being,  however,  denied  him,  he  felt 
utterly  content  with  the  world  and  all  that  it  contained  and  pro- 
ceeded to  stretch  himself  in  complete  abandon,  and  to  his  entire 
satisfaction,  in  the  slime  and  filth  of  Morton  Street. 

Mange  had  drawn  its  toll  heavily  from  the  dog's  nondescript 
hide,  and  fleas  also  were  in  abundance.  Certain  of  the  latter 
were  being  sought  by  a  few  languid,  tentative  strokes  of  a  hind 
foot  skillfully  manoeuvred  into  juxtaposition  with  the  remnants 
of  what  had,  on  a  time,  been  styled  an  ear.  A  stump  of  a 
tail  swayed  in  majestic  sweeps,  faithfully  gathering  (and  retain- 
ing) what  particles  of  dirt  happened  within  its  prescribed  arc. 
The  dog's  hide,  especially,  was  of  striking  appearance.  Here  and 
there  were  impressive  souvenirs  of  former  adventures  and  mis- 
adventures as,  item:  various  parti-colored  stripes^ — derivation 
unknown ;  item :  several  shockingly  bald  spots  undoubtedly  from 
boiling  water  bestowed  with  reckless  disregard  for  the  resulting 
effect ;  item :  a  surprising  number  of  cuts  and  gashes  gathered  in 
the  mill  of  experience ;  item :  sundry  other  unhappy  welts  and 
bruises,  a  reward  for  thieving  knavery. 

Robert  was  ignorant  of  the  dog's  original  species  and  so  also 
was  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  he  had  no  doubt  the  beast  was  of 
noble  extraction. 

It  was  truly  a  prize  for  which  to  risk  much,  and  much  had  to  be 
risked  if  it  were  ever  to  see  the  inside  of  the  MacFarlane  home. 
Of  these  perils,  the  most  fearsome,  the  most  awe-inspiring,  was 
parental  wrath.  Once  before,  and  it  was  still  fresh  in  his  memory, 
he  had  chanced  — with  disastrous  results — to  provoke  this  same 
household  indignation,  and  now  he  yearned  for  no  repetition  of 
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the  consequences.  But  the  dog  was  a  goodly  meed  and  the 
temptation  was  great,  so  great  in  fact,  that  finally,  without  more 
ado,  he  gathered  his  prospective  possession  in  his  arms  and  set  out 
hotfoot,  for  home. 

About  halfway  to  his  destination  Robert  perceived  in  the  dis- 
tance a  friend^ — a  gentleman  friend- — a  Mr.  John  Langford. 
Whereupon,  dreading  ridicule,  he  made  haste  to  conceal  from  the 
latter's  inquiring  gaze  his  canine  treasure,  for  he  w^as  some- 
what doubtful,  as  to  the  emotions  the  animal's  appearance  would 
evoke  in  his  acquaintance.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Langford 's  beady 
eyes  viewed  askance  these  protective  measures,  and  his  soul  filled 
with  a  deep  curiosity  which  boded  no  good  for  Robert's  secret. 
Approaching  within  hearing  distance  he  aimed  in  a  stentorian 
voice  the  subject-matter  of  his  inquisitiveness. 

John:    "'Lo  Bob.    Whatcha  got?" 

Robert  (with  feigned  amazement  and  utter  guilessness) :  "Got?" 

John  (relentlessly):  "Yeah,  got.  What's  that  thing  ya  got 
under  your  coat?" 

RoB¥,RT  (understanding  newly  awakened):  "Oh-h-y-this!  Ye 
mean  this  thing  here?   'Tain't  nothin'  but  a  note-book." 

John  (implacably):  "Naw,  not  that!  Ye  know  what  I  n^ean; 
that  there  thing,"  (pointing  a  suspicious  finger  in  the  direction  of 
the  dog). 

Robert:    "Oh-h  this!    'Tain't  nuthin';  jes'  an  old  dog  I'm 
takin'  home  to  feed  an'  fix  up." 
John  (eagerly) :   "  Les'  see  him." 

Robert  (doubtfully):  "Well  now  les'  see;  this  here  dog's 
pretty  fierce  an'  there's  no  tellin'  w^hat  he'd  do  if  I  let  'em  out. 
Why  gosh !  (with  frantic  motions  and  muttered  imprecations  at  the 
vicious  beast  under  his  coa/!)  why,  gosh ! — it's  all  I  can  do  to  hold 
him,  not  to  mention  lettin'  him  out!" 

John  (with  great  disbelief) :  "I'll  bet  he's  some  old  houn'  with 
the  mange  that's  so  weak  he'd  fall  down  if  ye  set  him  on  his  feet. 
Yey  —  Bob's  got  a  rheumatic  houn'  —  Yeh!!" 

Now  this  was  not  far  from  the  truth,  but  for  that  very  reason 
it  galled  the  soul  of  Mr.  Robert  MacFarlane  beyond  account. 

Robert  (with  deep  scorn) :  "Rheumatic  houn'!  By  gosh,  this 
here  dog'll  lick  any  ten  o'  yours.    Oh  boy!   this  here  dog  is  some 
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ole  fighter.  Why,  gosh,  we  met  a  bull  dog  down  on  Morton 
Street  that  thought  he'd  get  fresh  an-an-oh!  My!  Lord!  {Words 
failed  him.)  — there's  nuthin'  left  o'  that  bull  dog,  let  me  tell  ye." 

Now  this  was  purely  fictitious,  but  permissible  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. John  was  duly  impressed,  but  still  retained  ves- 
tages  of  his  former  skepticism. 

John:  "Well,  le's  see  him  anyhow.  I'll  betcha  I  can  tell  ye 
whether  he's  a  fighter  or  not.  I  know  all  there  is  'bout  fightin' 
dogs.     (This  unhhishingly) . 

Sudden  dread  seized  Robert,  but  he  maintained  his  non- 
chalance. 

Robert:  "  Naw  I  gotta  get  right  home.  I'll  get  an  awful  talk- 
in'  to  anyway.    Well,  s'long." 

John:  '*0h  gosh!  he's  scared!  Scared  to  show  me  his  darn 
old  dog,  'cause  it's  too  old  to  stan'  up.  (Mr.  Langford  seemed  to 
derive  wicked  pleasure  from  the  constant  repetition  of  this 
irritating  phrase). 

Robert  was  enraged.  This  mockery  rankled  in  his  bosom,  and 
he  yearned  that  the  dog  within  his  coat  might  be  turned  into  a 
young  lion  cub  or  that  some  other  such  astounding  phenom- 
enon might  occur. 

Robert:  "Now  lookee  here  you  John  Langford,  I  said  this 
here  dog  was  a  fighter^ — see!"  (Robert's  posture  became  men- 
acing in  the  extreme). 

John  {not  at  all  cowed):  "W'ell,  ye  got  to  prove  it  to  me — 
I'm  from  Missouri!" 

Robert's  hands  clenched  and  he  advanced  a  menacing  step, 
a  baleful  glitter  in  his  eyes. 

Robert:   "He's  a  fighter,  I  tell  ye!" 

John  {stolidly):    "He  ain't." 

Robert  {convincingly):   "He  is  too!" 

John  {firmly):    "He  ain't!" 

Robert  {chokingly):  "Now  lookee  here  John  Langford,  I've 
stood  jes'  about  nough  o'  your  sass!  When  I  say  this  here  dog's  a 
fighter,  I  mean-this-here-dog's-a-fighter." 

Here  his  arms  assumed  a  belligerent  attitude — but,  alas — in  so 
doing  his  hold  on  the  object  of  their  dispute  was  momentarily 
loosened  and  various  portions  of  canine  anatomy  flowed  languidly 
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to  the  sidewalk  and  there  lay — wistful  eyes  a-bhnk,  bhnded  by 
the  sudden  Hght. 

JoHX  {seized  with  iincoyi^rollahle  merriment) :  "  A  dog?  ha !  ha !  ha ! 
ha!  A  dog!!  Ho!-ho!  My  Lord!  (Gradually  he  regained  his 
accustomed  control  over  the  rebellious  organs  of  his  body  and 
gave  his  full  attention  to  the  curiosity  which  confronted  him, 
still  lying  where  it  had  fallen. 

"Lord,  Bob!  you  don't  call  that  thing  a  dog  do  ye?  (Con- 
tinuing with  assumed  pity).  There,  there,  the  poor  ole  thing, 
jes'  lived  so  long  he's  played  out  an'  can't  stand  up  any  more! 
Guess  we'd  better  go  dig  a  grave  for  him;  he'll  be  dead  by  the 

time  we  get  him  to  it.  Oh  !  Boy  !   look  at  that  mange.  Lookee 

Bob  Oh-h-h  Gosh!  I  never  saw  mange  like  that  in  my  life! 
ril  betcha  everything  on  him'U  fall  off  if  we  don't  look  out! 
An'  look  at  that  color!  What  color  did  you  say  he  was,  Bob? 
Oh — you  didn't  say  did  ye,  w^ell,  I  don't  blame  ye  at  all !  Le's  see, 
there's  red,  an'  there's  brown  an' there's  black,  and  there's — 
What  the  deuce  is  that  Bob?  You  ought  to  know — he's  \'Our 
dog—!" 

Robert,  during  this  tirade  was  experiencing  sensations  danger- 
ous in  the  extreme.  No  longer  did  he  regard  murderers  as  men 
wicked  and  to  te  jailed.  He  understood  and  sympathized  with 
them.  Oh,  to  punch  and  punch  and  kick  and  bite!  He  saw 
through  a  red  haze  as  he  sought  a  fitting  weapon  to  administer 
his  wrath.  Anything- — but  there  was  nothing  of  sufficiently  in:- 
posing  aspect  or  weight  within  reach.  His  rage  choked  him, 
surged  within  his  breast^ — turned  him  into  a  maniac  and  he 
launched  himself  at  his  tormentor.  The  latter — his  oration  so 
rudely  interrupted- — turned  in  time  to  partially  check  this  first 
assault  with  upraised  elbow. 

Robert  kicked,  bit,  tore,  punched,  pulled  and  howled.  His 
groping  hands  encountered  a  lock  of  John's  hair  upon  which  he 
seized  with  great  gusto  and  proceeded  tc  demolish  unhesitatingly. 
John  shouted  incoherently:  "Gol  darn  ye,leggo  my  hair — ouch — 
ow-w-w!"  A  long  wail  rent  the  air  and — chaos.  Mr.  Langford 
kicked,  bit,  tore,  punched,  pulled  and  howled  and  the  battle 
waxed  hot. 

Now  in  all  seasons  Tenth  Street  is  none  too  clean,  being  of 
earth  and  one  of  the  ancient  thoroughfares  of  the  town.  But  in 
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spring,  the  rainy  season,  it  is  a  sight.  The  ordinarily  hard-packed 
earth  soaked  with  the  many  heavy  showers  is  changed  to  rich, 
creamy  mud.  Good  mud,  excellent  mud,  but,  albeit,  adhesive. 
In  fact,  the  mud  of  Tenth  Street  is  the  most  vicious  of  all  muds. 
It  is  a  subject  for  admiration  the  way  this  mud  clings,  and,  be- 
cause of  its  very  tenacity,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  do- 
mestic tragedy.  But  this  day — this  very  hour  such  a  catas- 
trophe was  being  staged  within  its  sacred  precincts  as  Tenth 
Street  had  never  before  witnessed. 

Locked  within  each  other's  fierce  embrace  the  combatants 
swayed  and  fought  perilously  close  to  the  inviting  mire  of  the 
street  proper.  Back  and  forth,  ripping  and  biting,  swearing, 
sweating,  kicking,  gouging,  each  with  shameless  disregard  for  the 
other's  facial  landmarks,  each  plying  with  superb  skill  nature's 
bellicose  legacies,  they  fought— grim  and  fierce. 

Suddenly  one  of  the  contestants  hurled  himself  free,  and  with  a 
lightning-like  scoop  supplied  himself  with  a  maniple  of  mud. 
Thus  reinforced  he  entered  again  the  fray  and  proceeded  with 
marked  zeal  and  rare  effect  to  indulge  his  artistic  temperament 
on  the  visage  of  his  antagonist.  A  bellow  of  rage  acclaimed  the 
success  of  this  exploit  and  a  string  of  adjectives  unprintable. 

Stealthily  a  begrimmed  leg  encircled  a  hostile  foot,  furtively  a 
belligerent  body  braced  itself  for  the  initial  coup.  A  sudden 
shove- — a  sudden  trip  and — blub!  Into  the  clutching  mud  of 
Tenth  Street  sank  a  warlike  figure.  Softly  the  oozing  mire 
closed  on  and  around  it.  A  wicked  shape  on  the  walk  gazed  in 
ecstatic  enjoyment  on  the  misshapen  form,  half  submerged  in  the 
street.  Slowly  and  with  great  effort  it  disengaged  itself  of  the 
affectionate  mud.  Ponderously  it  rose  to  its  feet  with  enough 
terra  firma  adhering  to  it  in  diverse  portions  to  start  a  flourishing 
potato  patch.  With  remarkable  persistence  it  ploughed  its 
stubborn  way  towards  the  sidewalk  and  that  mocking  figure 
perched  thereon.    Silent  and  grim-eyed  it  advanced. 

Again  the  two  met  and  the  air  resounded  once  more  to  the 
sound  of  strife.  Gradually  but  steadily  the  battle  surged  towards 
the  scene  of  the  recent  disaster,  the  air  alive  with  heartfelt  inter- 
jections. Once  again  the  figures  swayed,  in  their  clinging  affec- 
tion, on  the  brink  of  the  liquid  soil,  but  this  time,  two  instead  of 
one,  entered  with  a  dull  splash  into  the  fond  embrace  of  the  wet 
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mud. 

Now  it  so  happened,  that  on  this  very  afternoon,  Theodolph 
AureHus  Virgil  Bartley  was  fitted  out  fresh  and  clean  by  his 
governess  and  ejected  to  absorb,  by  himself,  a  prescribed  quan- 
tity of  atmosphere.  Theodolph  was  a  scholar  and,  although  of 
but  twelve  short  years,  had  already  achieved  triumphs  in  the 
scholarly  field.  Theodolph  knew  he  was  a  scholar  and  treated 
himself  as  such;  Theodolph's  parents  knew  he  was  a  scholar,  and 
they  treated  him  as  such.  In  short,^ — Theodolph  was  all  that  the 
name  implies. 

This  afternoon  he  had  decided  to  exhibit  himself  in  resplendent 
duck  pants,  white  stockings  and  shoes,  shirt  and  hat  of  the  same 
color.  He  was  kissed  good-bye,  as  governess  could  not  accom- 
pany him  because  of  more  important  affairs,  viz:— a  beau,  and 
expelled.  He  meditated  deeply  on  the  fickleness  of  governesses  in 
general  and  his  own  in  particular  and  pursued  his  lonely  way, 
harming  no  one  and  being  harmed  by  no  one — until — he  rounded 
the  corner  of  Tenth  Street. 

Fate  had  ordained  this  to  be  a  red-letter  day  in  the  life  of  Mr. 
Theodolph  A.  V.  Bartley  but  said  personage  was  sublimely  un- 
conscious of  it. 

With  the  dawning  on  Mr.  Bartley's  vision  of  Messrs.  Mac- 
Farlane  and  Landford  he  was  conscious  of  a  deep  disgust  at  such 
ruffianly  beings,  but  also  of  an  intense  desire  to  look  more  closely 
into  the  affair  and  with  less  distance  between  himself  and  its  per- 
petrators. Wherefore  he  picked  his  dainty  way  battleward. 
When  he  had  approached  within  hearing  distance  his  delicate 
ears  were  assailed  with  such  a  quantity  of  barbarous  and  intri- 
cate oaths  that  he  was  in  sudden  doubt  as  to  procedure.  Finally, 
however,  his  interest  in  the  affair  itself  got  the  better  of  his  hesi- 
rancy  and  he  drew  nearer. 

At  this  juncture  of  the  engagement,  Mr.  Robert  MacFarlane 
was  seated  astride  Mr.  John  Langford  and  was  endeavoring,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  to  sink  the  latter's  head  into  the  depths  of 
Tenth  Street.  Theodolph  stood  speechless  and  aghast  at  such 
barbarism.  Eventually  his  tongue  recovered  its  wonted  agility 
and  he  began  to  inform  Mr.  MacFarlane,  having  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  him  through  the  medium  of  the  class  room,  that 
he  considered  him  nothing  short  of  a  murderer,  and  if  he  did  not 
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cease  immediately  from  this  outrageous  vandalism,  he  would  take 
measures  to  summon  a  policeman. 

Robert  paid  no  heed  whatever  to  the  criticism  from  the  walk 
but  continued  to  give  his  undivided  attention  to  the  frantic 
exertions  of  Mr.  Langford.  Theodolph,  perceiving  himself 
unnoticed,  looked  about  him  for  some  means  with  which  to  at- 
tract the  other's  attention.  Nothing  of  any  feasibility  presented 
itself  to  him  except  a  handful  of  mud.  He  observed  that  Mr. 
Langford's  struggles  were  momentarily  diminishing  in  fervor 
and  so,  carefully  rolling  up  his  lily  white  sleeves  he  threw  caution 
to  the  winds  and  gingerly  gathered  a  handful  of  the  street.  With 
the  design  of  but  attracting  Robert's  attention  Theodolph 
launched  his  maniple  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  MacFarlane. 

At  that  precise  moment  Robert  was  opening  his  mouth  to  emit 
a  string  of  offensive  but  hearty  exclamations  at  Mr.  Langford, 
and  Theodolph's  casual  attention-attractor  caught  him  squarely 
over  this  gaping  orifice.  The  mud  spread  admirably  and  pro- 
duced an  efifect  striking  in  the  extreme.  Robert  registered  the 
final  struggles  of  a  drowning  man  to  perfection  and  succeeded  by 
means  of  an  inward  upheaval  of  volcanic  aspect  to  eject  from 
his  abused  and  startled  interior  a  large  majority  of  the  revolting 
substance  that  had  so  unceremoniously  forced  itself  upon  him. 
The  missive  had  succeeded  in  its  object  beyond  the  greatest 
expectations  of  the  sender  and  he  found  Mr.  MacFarlane's  atten- 
tion, so  forcibly  wooed,  most  disconcerting.  John  lay  for  the 
moment  forgotten. 

Slowly  and  with  deadly  precision  Robert  arose  and  advanced 
towards  the  sidewalk.  Theodolph  regarded  this  approach  with 
apprehension  and  stood  undetermined  whether  to  take  recourse 
to  flight  or  await,  with  a  bold  front,  and  parley  with  this  indi- 
vidual who  appeared  so  menacing.  This  indecision  cost  him  his 
chance  of  escape.  Deliberately  Robert  gained  the  walk  and 
stooping  amassed  heaping  handfuls  of  the  sticky  mud.  Turning 
swiftly  he  discharged  them  with  destructive  force  and  deadly 
aim — they  were  bulls'-eyes!!  Theodolph  gave  up  the  post  and 
started  a  hasty  retreat,^ — ^but  not  so — following  his  artillery 
Robert  charged  and  launched  his  one  hundred  and  five  pounds  of 
destruction  on  the  fleeing  back  of  Mr.  Bartley  ^ — needless  to 
say,  Mr.  Hartley's  back  flew  no  more.   In  a  moment  Theodolph's 
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snowy  vestments  turned  color.  Robert  applied  his  mud  with  the 
skill  of  a  master  and  with  singular  dexterity- — necessary  under  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Langford,  during  these  changed  conditions  was  gradually 
recuperating  from  his  late  submersion.  Now,  a  figure  of  mud 
from  head  to  foot,  but  with  eyes  clear,  he  gazed  with  morbid 
interest  upon  the  colorful  panorama  confronting  him.  Suddenly 
his  eye  lighted  and  a  hoarse  whisper  broke  through  the  caked 
lips. 

"Ye  Gods!^ — it's  Theodolph! — Aurelius!  —  Virgil!  • —  Bart- 
ley!  —  Ye  Gods!" 

With  this  whisper  all  memory  of  past  indignities  diasppeared 
and  he  gazed  on  Robert  with  new-born  love  and  admiration. 
With  great  effort  he  gained  the  walk  and  watched  from  a  more 
advantageous  position  this  drama  evidently  so  pleasing  and 
diverting.  From  the  side  lines  he  proffered  encouragement  and 
rare  bits  of  pugilistic  advice  to  his  favored  of  the  contestants  and 
proceeded  to  enjoy  himself  immensely. 

Meanwhile  Robert  was  endeavoring  to  embrace  his  assailant 
from  all  possible  angles  and  to  exchange  as  maich  soil  as  he  was 
physically  able.  He  succeeded  superbly.  Theodolph,  unskilled 
in  such  ruffianly  encounters,  was  as  a  child  in  his  practised 
hands.  Robert  fought  silently  and  with  a  great  enjoyment  of 
the  task,  while  Theodolph  expended  a  large  portion  of  his  powers 
in  frenzied  vocal  abhorence  of  this  obnoxious  treatment. 

Suddenly  Mr.  MacFarlane  seized  his  caroling  opponent  about 
the  waist  and  proceeded  to  transplant  him  to  the  center  of  the 
thoroughfare  where  he  laid  him,  albeit  gently,  in  the  soft  mud  ; 
whereupon  he  rolled  him  over  a  few  times  and  sat  on  him.  This 
done  to  his  satisfaction,  he  arose  and  plodded  towards  the  walk 
where  he  was  met  by  a  second  figure  equally  begrimed.  Steadily 
they  regarded  each  other;  then,^ — two  dirty  hands  met  in  a  clasp 
of  friendship  and  mutual  appreciation.  Slowly  they  turned  and 
regarded  Theodolph  then,  arm  in  arm,  they  promenaded  home- 
ward. 

That  night  loud  sounds — disconcerting  sounds^ — issued  from 
the  MacFarlane  and  Langford  homes,  then  silence — and  deep 
peace. 

C.  H.  D.  ROBBINS 


Diamonds  —  Lost  and  Found 


HUGH  CONWAY  is  back,  I  hear."   The  speaker  paused 
to  allow  the  meaning  of  his  words  to  sink  in.  "No! 
You  don't  say!    I  thought  that  he  was  way  down  in 
South  America  somewhere,  after  a  diamond  mine,  or  something 
wild  like  that." 

"He  was,"  replied  the  first  speaker  drily,  as  he  looked  out  on 
the  Avenue  from  the  sitting-room  of  the  exclusive  club  where 
they  were  seated.  "He  was,"  he  repeated,  "but  he's  back  now, 
and  they  say  that  he  is  completely  ruined." 

"I  say  now,"  said  the  other  with  quick  sympathy,  "  that's  too 
bad,  isn't  it?  And  old  Hughie  was  such  a  darn  nice  fellow.  Re- 
member that  party  almost  two  years  ago  when  Hughie  blew  up  a 
couple  thousand  or  so,  just  on  general  principles?" 

Gerald  Salinger  smiled  slightly.  "Yes,"  said  he,  "I  do  re- 
member that  party.  I  fancy  poor  Conway  would  rather  take  a 
liking  to  a  hundred  dollars  now;  everyone  says  that  he  hasn't  a 
single  cent  after  that  wild  venture  of  his,  and  I  suppose  —  "he 
hesitated,  uncertain  of  his  words.  "Yes,  I  see,"  interposed  the 
other,  the  only  son  of  one  of  the  greatest  financiers  of  Wall 
Street,  "I  suppose  you  mean  that  he  will  naturally  come  back  to 
his  old  friends,  with  the  intention  of  spon — "  "Yes,"  inter- 
rupted the  other  hastily,  evidently  not  relishing  the  subject,  "I 
fancy  he  will — oh — about  those  bonds  of  United  States  steel — " 
and  he  abruptly  changed  the  subject. 

In  a  different  part  of  the  same  city,  two  girls  were  conversing 
eagerly  by  telephone.  "It's  wonderful  news!"  cried  one  enthus- 
iastically, "but  are  you  dead  sure?  I  thought  that  he  was  in 
Brazil!"  "Yes,  it's  true,"  responded  the  other;  then  cautiously, 
"but  Robbie  Vernon  told  m.e  that  he  lost  every  cent  he  had,  and 
that's  certainly  saying  something."  There  was  a  short  silence. 
"Why,  that  can't  be  possible — Hughie  Conway  without  a  cent  — 
how  ridiculous!" 

"  Ridiculous  as  it  does  seem ;  it's  true.    Isn't  it  hard  luck!" 
"  But — but  doesn't — won't  that  sort  of — you  know- — won't  that 
sort  of  leave  him  out  of  things — a  bit?"    The  girl  at  the  other 
end  was  silent  for  a  while.    "Yes,"  she  said  slowly,  "I  guess  it 
does,  but  his  old  friends  ought  to  set  him  up  again;  you  remember 
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how  generous  he  always  used  to  be — spent  money  Hke  water; 
I  remember  his  saying  that  it  was  the  easiest  thing  he  did." 

"Yes,"  then  after  a  moment,  "but  you  know,  it- — it  sort  of 
makes  a  terrible  difference." 

Hugh  Livingstone  Conway  stood  undecided  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  cheap  boarding-house  where  he  was  at  present  living.  Clad 
as  he  was,  in  an  ill  fitting  suit,  of  ancient  cut — quite  evidently 
second-hand,  and  frayed  all  around  the  edges  as  though  it  had 
seen  hard  service,  Hugh  Conway  would  have  been  scarcely  recog- 
nized by  his  friends  of  former  years.  His  face,  still  handsome, 
though  bearing  the  marks  of  a  hard  experience,  was  set  in  a  grim 
smile. 

"Rather  sudden  ■ —  that!  Wasn't  it,  old  boy?"  he  murmured, 
"didn't  expect  that  your  old  friends  would  take  it  that  way.  did 
you?  Well,  let's  be  moving  toward  Wall  Street,  and  see  if  Van 
Dusen  will  fall  on  your  neck,  and  kill  the  fatted  calf."  A  short 
ride  on  the  subway  landed  him  in  the  very  heart  of  the  financial 
district,  and  his  pace  quickened  with  expectancy.  High  on  the 
thirteenth  story  of  the  Federal  Exchange  building,  he  knocked  at 
a  door  which  bore  the  sign :  "Absolutely  Nq  Admittance.  J.  Van 
Dusen."  He  smiled  to  himself  at  the  familiarity  of  the  words, 
and  at  the  thought  of  the  cordial  reception  that  awaited  him 
beyond  those  awe-inspiring  words.  Presently  a  stenographer 
came  to  the  door.  "The  trades-man's  entrance  is — "  Conway 
cut  her  short.  "I  would  like  to  see  Mr.  Van  Dusen- — would  you 
mind  saying  that  Mr.  Conway  is  calling?"  The  stenographer 
gave  him  an  uncomplimentary  apprisal,  and  quickly  hurried  into 
the  inner  sanctuary  of  Jeahn  Van  Dusen — oil  magnate.  In  a 
moment  she  returned^ — "Mr.  Van  Dusen  will  see  you,"  she  said 
abruptly,  and  ushered  him  into  the  sacred  precincts.  Van  Dusen 
rose  in  welcome,  with  a  smile  on  his  face,  which  faded  almost 
imperceptibly  when  he  noted  the  appearance  of  his  visitor,  but  his 
greeting  seemed  none  the  less  cordial.  "Why  hello,  Hughie, 
where  on  earth  did  you  drop  from?  I  thought  you  were  finding 
your  fortune  down  among  the  diamond  mines  of  Brazil,  or  some- 
where." "Yes,"  said  Conway,  bitterly,  "I  was  finding  my 
fortune  in  Brazil  until  my  useless  wanderings,  and  expenditure 
used  up  all  the  money  I  took  with  me,  otherwise,  I  am  all  here." 
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He  laughed  ironically.  Van  Dusen  was  thoughtful  a  moment, 
his  face  showing  his  discomfort  clearly. 

"It — it  is  certainly  hard  luck,"  he  said  at  last,  lamely. 

''Van!"  exclaimed  Conway  impulsively,  ''for  old  times'  sake 
will  you  show  me  one  last  good  time,  before — before  I  go  away 
never  to  return.  I — I  can't  bear  the  sight  of  all  my  friends— the 
way  they  all  look  at  me  when  they  see  my  appearance.  God 
knows  what  I've  suffered  down  there!  Will  you.  Van?"  Van 
Dusen  had  been  toying  with  a  short  pencil,  and  his  face  had  been 
gradually  falling  into  that  "difficult"  furrow  for  which  he  was 
noted ;  Conway  saw  that  look.  Van  Dusen  meant  to  give  his 
words  a  sincere  ring  when  he  spoke,  but  he  waited  a  fraction  of  a 
minute  too  long.  "I  am  terribly  sorry,  er— Conway,  but  my 
evenings  are  all — er — taken  up;  oh,  by  the  way,  have  you  seen 
Gerald  Salinger — just  made  a  U  'corner'  in  United  States  steel — 
coming  along  fine,  is  Jerry." 

"Well,  I  am  sorry,  old  man,  thanks  just  the  same,"  and  Con- 
way spoke  without  the  slightest  trace  of  bitterness.  "  I— I  guess 
I'll  be  going." 

"Awfully  sorry,  Conway,  but  you  see  how  it  is—" 

"Yes,"  acquiesced  Conway,  "I  see  exactly — well,  goodbye. 
Don't  trouble  yourself  about  inquiries." 

At  three  more  places  Conw^ay  tried  his  luck — at  three  places 
Conway  was  received  with  embarrassment  and  mutters  about 
filled  up  weeks;  finally  he  turned  his  back  on  his  former  friends 
despondently. 

There  was  but  one  topic  of  interest  at  the  dance  that  night  at 
Van  Dusen's — it  had  to  do  with  the  return  of  Hugh  Livingston 
Conway.  At  one  table  sat  Salinger,  and  Van  Dusen.  The  latter 
was  speaking.  "Why,  you  know,"  he  said  with  affected  accent, 
"the  poor  fellow  actually  came  to  my  business  office  and  asked, 
mind  you,  that  I  should  take  him  out  for  a  party.  Had  an  aw- 
fully hard  time  getting  rid  of  the  beggar,  too." 

"Yes,  it's  funny,"  sympathized  Salinger  warmly;  "deuced 
awkward,  too,  you  know- — having  one's  'poor  relations',  as  it 
were,  coming  in  just  at  the  psychological  moment.  Adele  Wal- 
leston,  the  new  debutante,  was  talking  to  me  just  as  he  almost 
forced  an  entrance  into  my  office,  and  demanded  why  I  wouldn't 
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see  him.  Terrible  situation,  you  know!"  and  at  the  thought, 
SaUinger  nervously  broke  the  cigarette  which  he  had  been  thrum- 
ming on  the  table.  "Ah,  here  comes  Anita  Brandston,  and 
Adele  herself." 

"Ah,  you  two  old  fogeys  off  in  a  corner  all  by  yourselves — 
come  on,  let's  dance,"  Anita  cried.  Then,  as  she  stepped  away 
with  Salinger,  to  the  tune  of  a  lively  one-step,  "Tell  me,"  said 
she,  "what  was  that  'terrible  situation — I  couldn't  help  hearing 
what  you  just  said." 

"Oh,  that,"  cried  Salinger,  "that  was  nothing — just  a  tense 
moment  in  the  Street  today,  that  was  all." 

"I  don't  think  that  you  are  telling  me  the  truth,"  Anita  said 
firmly.  "I  am  sure  that  it  had  to  do  with  Hughie  Conway,  poor 
fellow,  but  a  propos,  what  do  you  think  he  will  do  about  Virgina 
Tisdale — he  was  engaged  to  her,  do  you  remember,  just  before 
he  went  to  South  America?" 

"Couldn't  say  for  certain.  You  know  Virginia  is  awfully — well, 
shall  we  say,  'romantic'  I  think  she  might  marry  him  out  of  pure 
pity,  or  for  the  reputation  of  having  acquired  a  romantic  explorer, 
or  something  of  the  sort." 

"Perhaps,  but  then  that  would  be  madness.  You  know  per- 
fectly well  that  Virginia  has  none  too  ample  means,  and  they  say 
that  her  father  will  lose  everything  unless  he  finds  some  new  oil 
wells." 

"By  the  way,  where  is  Virginia  tonight,  the  party  seems  lost 
without  her." 

"Sir?  Where  are  your  manners?" 

"I  was  only  joking,  mademoiselle,"  answered  Salinger,  with  a 
light  laugh.  "I  wished  to  see  whether  you  were  still  the  delightful 
little  lady — " 

"I  say  there,"  broke  in  Van  Dusen  with  a  loud  voice,  "let's 
go  around  and  see  whether  Virginia  is  not  at  home;  she  promised 
faithfully  to  be  here,  and  Robbie  Vernon  was  going  to  bring  her. 

It's  not  far,  and  we  can  get  there  in  ten  minutes,  easily.  Shall 

'J' ' 
we : 

"  We  shall!''  and  the  merry  group  of  some  twenty  young  people 
ran  for  their  evening  cloaks. 
Virgina  Tisdale,  seated  before  her  pretty  dressing  table,  was 
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arranging  the  last  detail  of  her  golden  hair,  beautifully  mar- 
celled, when  her  maid  suddenly  entered  with  a  slight  look  of 
repugnance  on  her  face. 

Mademoiselle  Virginia,  thaire  ess  un  m'sieur  down  stairs  who 
wait  for  you — he  ees  ver',  ver'  badly  dress". 

"What!    Robbie — I  mean  Mr.  Vernon!" 

"No,  eet  ees  still  another  man."  Virginia  laughed, — still 
another  man ! 

"Did  he  leave  any  name?" 
"Non.    He  leave  no  name." 

"Well,  tell  him  I  will  not — No,  tell  him  I  will  see  him,  although 
I  am  in  a  desperate  rush." 

The  man  downstairs,  Hugh  Conway,  walked  nervously  up  and 
dow^n. 

"God !"  he  exclaimed,  "suppose  she  treats  me  as  did  the  others, 
and  why  should  she  not?    But  yet— no,   I'll  not  do  it — I  —  I 

haven't  the  nerve  to  stand  here,  and  see  her  suffer,  all  for  " 

Alight  step  on  the  staircase  interrupted  him,  and  quickly  he 
whirled  around. 

"Who  is  it — Hiighie\  Why!  What — ^u^hat  has  happened?  Oh 
tell  me!" 

"  Virginia^ — — I  don't  know  just  what  to  say  when  I  see  you 
standing  there,  looking  like  a  million  dollars,  and  here  I  am — " 

"You  poor  boy!  Come  here,  and  tell  me  all  about  it.  But 
when  did  you — "  The  butler  entered  the  room.  "Mr.  Robert 
Vernon  calling.  Miss  Virginia." 

"I — oh^ — tell  him  that  I  cannot  go  to  the  dance  tonight,  that — " 

"No,"  interposed  Conway  hastily,  "if  you  tell  him  that, 
I  will  go  away." 

"Briggs,  you  may  tell  Mr.  Vernon  that  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  go  to  the  dance."  In  a  moment  the  two  were  seated  near  the 
fireplace,  now  dimly  lighted  by  glowing  embers.  For  a  minute 
there  was  silence  between  them,  and  Conway  dejectedly  hid 
his  face  in  his  hands.  "Virginia,"  he  said  finally,  and  his  voice 
trembled  ever  so  slightly,  "  I  have  come  to  absolve  you  from  your 
promise;  my  friends  all  think  me  a  failure." 

"Hugh,  I  hate  to  hear  you  talk  like  that.  No  Conway  was  ever 
a  failure,  but  you  must  tell  me  all  about  yourself.    What  hap- 
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pened?" 

"What  did  not  happen?  From  the  first,  I  was  deceived  by  the 
marvelous  tales  of  a  huge  diamond  mine  of  the  ancients,  and  like 
a  fool,  believed  everything  that  they  told  me^ — was  robbed, 
beaten,  my  men  were  all  killed,  whether  by  government  troops  or 
by  Indians  I  don't  know^ — for  two  years  I  persisted,  using  ever>' 
cent  I  possessed,  until  my  dreams  ended  in  fathomless  swamps — 
the  fairy  tales  of  diamond  mines  in  hard  rock,  and  myself  nearly 
killed;  so,  you  see,  diamonds  brought  me  nothing." 

"You  poor  boy!  How  you  must  have  suffered!  But  won't 
your  friends  help  you  at  all  until  you  get  over  this  misfortune?" 
She  asked,  laying  a  hesitant  hand  on  his  arm. 

Conway  laughed  mirthlessly.  "It's  a  good  joke  about  my 
friends,"  said  the  man.  "I  went  to  them  this  morning  and  they 
almost  called  for  the  police  to  get  rid  of  me."  The  grip  on  Con- 
way's arm  tightened.  "You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  that  Jerry 
Salinger,  or  Van — Van  Dusen,  or — or  Robbie  Vernon,  and  the  rest 
dared  to  do  a  thing  like  that!  Why  it's  preposterous!  And  you 
always  treated  them  so  well,  and  were  so  generous.  I  cannot 
understand  it!" 

"Thank  God!"  breathed  Conway,  "that  at  last  I  have  found — 
some  one  who  does  not  understand  well,  to  be  frank,  it  is  just 
this:  a  man  without  money  nowdays  stands  no  chance."  Vir- 
ginia was  silent  for  a  moment. 

"I  think  it  is  outrageous!"  she  said  finally.  Conway  gazed 
steadily  into  the  fireplace,  awaiting  the  crash  of  the  world  left  to 
him.  "Well,"  he  remarked  at  length,  "I  just  came  to  absolve 
you  from  your  promise.  I  once  dared  to  hope  that  some  day 
when  I  came  back  from  Brazil  with  a  million  dollars  in  my  pocket, 
to  make  you  my  wife,  but  I  ask  for  nothing  better  than  for  you 
to  forget  me  ." 

"Just  a  minute,"  gasped  Virginia,  "  I  have  to — to  get  something. 
Wait  here,  please  wait  here  until  I  get  back."  In  a  short  time 
she  reappeared,  and  her  eyes  were  red.  Conway  rose  to  go.  "I 
am  sorry,"  he  said  gently,  "that  I  caused  you  so  much  pain,  I 
wish  I  hadn't  come,"  Strange  to  say,  he  told  the  truth.  The 
doorbell  rang  suddenly,  and  in  a  moment,  the  some  twenty 
young  people  who  had  set  out  from  the  dance,  burst  unceremon- 
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iously  into  the  room.  It  was  an  awkward  situation.  Salinger, 
always  at  his  ease,  was  the  first  to  break  the  long  silence.  "I 
say,  Virginia,"  he  said,  ignoring  Conway  completely,  "you  know" 
that  was  a  rather — er — naughty  trick  you  played  on  Robbie." 

"  Not  half  as  bad  as  I  have  known  some  friends  of  mine  to  play 
— on  other  friends,"  flashed  back  Virginia  pointedly.  For  once 
Salinger  was  nonplussed. 

"But  you  know  "  and  he  paused  helplessly. 

"Tell  us.  What  do  you  know?  I  am  sure  we  would  all  be 
pleased  to  hear  what  it  is."  But  Salinger,  once  off  his  guard  was 
not  to  be  taken  aback  so  easily  a  second  time.  "You  infer  a 
great  deal,  Virginia,"  said  he  easily,  "but  I  dare  say  that  you 
misconstrue  my  motives.    I  assure  you,  that  " 

"Oh,  bother  your  fine  phrases!  You  know  very  well  what  I 
mean."  At  this  instant,  the  doorbell  rang,  and  presently  the 
butler  ushered  in, — a  minister! 

"Most  gracious  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  cried  Virginia  Tisdale 
triumphantly,  "  I  take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you 
my  future  husband,  a  man  once  known  to  you  all,  but  now  con- 
veniently forgotten,  Hugh  Conway!"  An  excited  murmur  greeted 
her  w^ords,  and  then  expostulations.   Van  Dusen  approached  her. 

"My  dear  girl,"  he  asked  soothingly,  "do  you  know  what  you 
are  doing?" 

"My  dear  Van,"  retorted  Virginia,  "even  if  I  did  not,  I  should 
hesitate  to  ask  your  opinion.  Come,  Dr.  Hastings,  will  you 
please  be  so  kind  as  to  marry  us^ — ^at  once."  Conway  cast  a 
quizzical  glance  at  the  group  of  young  people. 

"I  observe,"  he  remarked  sarcastically,  "that  my  wedding 
is  crowned  by  loving  wishes  for  a  'happy  ever  after'."  Dr.  Has- 
tings advanced,  uncertain  of  his  ground,  but  at  a  word  from  Vir- 
ginia, opened  the  book  he  carried  in  his  hand.  There  was  a  death- 
ly silence  in  the  room — an  accusing  silence.  Proudly  Virginia 
raised  her  head,  then  the  crisp  words — old  as  the  world — rang  out 
clearly  in  the  room.  "Wilt  thou—",  in  a  very  few  minutes  the 
ceremony  was  completed.  Salinger  advanced,  and  bowed  mock- 
ingly, "My  congratulations  for  your  nerve,  Mademoiselle." 
Van  Dusen  came  up,  a  trifle  perturbed,  "Ah^ — ^Virginia,  that  is, 
Mrs.  Conway,  I  hope  that  you  will  let  this  little  party  be  on  me," 
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and  he  took  out  a  large  roll  of  bills. 

"You  are  very  kind,  Van,  but  this  is  my  affair,"  said  the  girl 
coldly. 

"You  are  both  of  you  wrong."  A  quiet  voice  spoke  up^ — ^Con- 
way's.  "  I  wish  to  assure  you  that  it  is  my  wedding,  and  not  any 
body  else's.  Permit  me  to  pay  for  it  out  of  the  earnings  I  obtained 
in  Brazil."  There  was  a  breathless  pause,  then  Conway  brought 
forth  from  his  pocket  a  roll  of  bills  which  was  considerably  larger 
than  that  of  Van  Dusen's,  and  stripped  off  the  topmost  note. 
The  minister  received  it,  and  his  face  betokened  the  surprise  he 
felt. 

"But,"  said  he  in  amazement,  "I  can  scarcely  change  a  bill  for 
a  thousand  dollars!" 

"That's  all  right,"  spoke  up  Conway  reassuringly,  and  there 
was  a  joyous  ring  to  his  voice,  "keep  the  change!"  How  like 
the  old  Conway!  You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the  room! 
Even  the  redoubtable  Salinger  was  completely  speechless  and 
the  rest  were  standing  absolutely  dumb- — whether  with  chagrin, 
or  amazement,  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 

"For  God's  sake!  Say  something!"  exclaimed  Conway, 
"Aren't  you  going  to  wish  me  merry  Christmas,  Happy  New 
Year,  or  something?" 

Van  Dusen  came  up  slowly,  his  face  cast  down.  "Conway," 
he  said,  haltingly,  "I  cannot  ask  for  your  forgiveness,  but — but  I 
don't  want  you  to  think  I  am  such  an  infernal  rotter  as  I  appear  to 
be." 

"  I  hate  to  think  so.  Van,  but — well,  here's  my  hand,  anyway!" 
Last  of  all  to  come  up  was  Salinger,  and  he  did  so  reluctantly. 
His  poise  was  not  as  assured,  nor  his  suave  voice  as  firm  as  cus- 
tomary. "My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  uncertainly,  "accept  my — 
er  congratulations  for  your  shall^ — we — say  coup  de  grace.  It  was 
most  startling." 

A  few  moments  later  there  were  but  Conway  and  Virginia  left 
in  the  room. 

"You  know,  I  suppose,"  began  the  girl,  a  little  lamely,  "that 
we  aren't  really  and  truly  married.  I — I  just  wanted  to  give  those 
people  something  to  think  about;  besides,  there  was  not  any  li- 
cense, or  paternal  benediction,  or  a  minister.    Dr.  Harding  was 
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a—  a  joke."  As  Conway  appeared  to  give  no  encouragement,  she 
seemed  on  the  verge  of  tears.  "Oh!"  she  exclaimed,  furiously, 
her  face  a  deep  scarlet,  "  I  think  you  are  too — too — "  and  turning 
abruptly,  fled  from  the  room.  Conway  was  athletic,  and  in  two 
leaps  he  had  caught  the  struggling  girl  by  the  hand.  "Please!" 
he  asked,  "please  come  back.  You  have  omitted  the  most  im- 
portant part.  Don't  you  wish  just  a  little  bit,  that  he  had  been  a 
real  minister?" 

"No!"  she  flashed,  "I  hate  you — hate  you  I — hate — you." 
It  ended  in  a  pathetic  sob.    With  a  little  cry,  she  was  in  his  arms. 

"Virginia- — ^what  can  I  say,  when  my  feelings  are  far  more 
eloquent  unspoken?" 

"Oh,  Hughie,"  she  sobbed,  "do  you  really  love  me?  If  you  do 
• — oh  take  me  away  from  all  these  dreadful  people.  I  don't  know 
how  I  ever  stood  them  for  the  two  years  you  were  away!  But  are 
you  actually  here?" 

"Yes,  Ve,"  he  answered  slowly,  "I  am  really  here,  but  had  it 
not  been  for  you,  I  should  never  have  bothered  to  struggle 
through  those  jungles  alive.  For  two  years  I  have  struggled  hard 
for  this  fortune  I  have  amassed,  sometimes  I  think  I  should  have 
failed  had  your  face  not  always  been  before  me- — sweet,  trusting, 
full  of  unmeasured  confidence  as  I  remembered  it  when  I  left  you 
at  the  pier.  But  this  affair,"  Conway  sighed,  "  I  was  just  playing 
a  little  joke.  When  I  arrived  in  New  York,  I  was  so  shabby  that 
my  taxi  driver  looked  at  me  with  suspicion  when  I  told  him  to 
drive  me  right  over  to  Kensington's  office,  you  know  Al  Ken- 
sington^ — and  on  my  way  up  to  his  rooms,  I  just  thought  I  would 
play  a  little  joke,  so  I  came  to  him  with  my  hard  luck  story. 
Well,  his  reception  gave  me  a  queer  little  sidelight  on  human  char- 
acter, and  when  I  left  that  office,  I  wondered  whether  any  more  of 
my  'friends'  would  give  me  such  a  royal  ' sorry-I-can't-help-you- 
but-you-know-how-it-is'  reception  as  I  got  there.  You  know  the 
rest.  You  have  got  to  marry  me^ — ^just  got  to!  Where  shall  we 
go?" 

"Oh,  take  me  away,  Hughie,  anywhere,  to  the  end  of  the 
world— with  you!" 

V.  M.  I. 
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For  the  Cause  of  Education 

THE  life  of  a  spy  is  a  very  interesting  affair  to  those  who  have 
never  been  initiated  into  the  Secret  Order.  I  remember 
once  when  I  was  acting  as  special  diplomatic  advisor 
to  the  Emperor  of  Siam,  at  the  instigation  of  my  friend,  the 
Kaiser,  when  the  Czar  of  Russia  came  to  the  Royal  Palace. 
He  recogized  me  instantly,  but  he  had  hard  time  convincing 
me  as  to  his  identity,  until  he  showed  me  a  letter  from  His  High- 
ness, William  of  Germany. 

''Karl,"  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  do  me  a  service,"  and  his  lip 
trembled  as  he  spoke.  "  I  want  you  to  find  out  the  sugar  situation 
in  Guam,  and  the  effect  of  the  embargo  raised  by  Bosnia-Hertz- 
govina,  and  the  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazaar,  on  eggs  in  Holland!  It 
has  a  tremendous  effect  on  thirteen  nations  of  the  world.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  I  would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  would  inquire 
of  the  Minister  of  Uruguay  at  Washington,  if  the  Yildiz-Kiosk  is 
planning  to  manufacture  machetes  in  Mexico.  This  last  is  es- 
pecially important,  as  it  involves  the  Republics  of  San  Marino, 
and  Liberia.  All  this  must  be  handled  with  the  greatest  tact,  and 
diplomacy,  and  I  have  made  this  special  journey  incognito,  to 
ask  you." 

"Your  Awfulness,"  I  replied,  respectfully,  "  nothing  would  give 
me  greater  pleasure."  It  was  on  this  mission  that  I  discovered 
the  unfortunate  affair  that  eventually  involved  the  entire  world 
in  a  mighty  war — it  was  this :  I  was  speaking  to  the  Comtesse  de 
Lanzwehr  at  the  Swedish  Embassy  in  Washington,  during  the 
course  of  a  brilliant  banquet  given  in  honor  of  the  Ambassador 
Plenipotentionary  and  Extraordinary  of  Abysinnia  (at  which 
were  gathered  all  the  cream  of  diplomatic  circles)  and  she  drew 
me  off  to  a  corner.  "Do* you  know,"  said  she  tensely,  "that 
Thibet,  and  Mongolia  are  manufacturing  soap  boxes  for  Greater 
Russia?" 

"My  God!"  I  exclaimed,  "Can  it  be  true!" 

"I  am  afraid  so,"  replied  she,  sadly,  "it  is  what  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Morocco  claims,  and  he  said  he  had  re- 
ceived it  in  an  official  note  from  Count  Cczychniewklovie  of  the 
Swiss  Diplomatic  Service." 
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"But,"  I  ejaculated,  "This  is  " 

"Hush!"  she  said  hurriedly,  ",Some  one  might  hear.  As  you 
say,  it  is  a  clear  case  of  casus  belli ^ 

"Also  a  casus  foederis,''  I  hastened  to  add.  It  was  at  this 
moment  that  the  Minister  from  Spain  saw  me  talking,  (the  fol- 
lowing I  received  from  the  reports  of  my  spies)  and  he  hastened 
to  the  side  of  Count  Von  Werreinhoefferinsplitz  (Mexican  Consul 
to  China)  and  cried:  "The  countess  of  Lanzwehr  has  told  Karl 
Schoepfenof  Willhelmenstrasse  that  Downing  Street  has  ordered 
the  apprehension  of  arms  into  Portugese  East  Africa!"  It  was 
due  to  this  fatal  error  (See  Belgian  Gray  Book,  Page  6789)  that 
Great  Britain  declared  war  on  England,  and  that  (See  Peruvian 
Pink  Pook,  Pages  2345-9876)  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  (See  Chi- 
nese Yellow  Book,  Pages  31-13,  this  last  is  in  the  Bolivian  Diplo- 
matic Code.)  was  assassinated  by  the  Member  of  the  Narodna 
Odbrana.  Alas!  Our  men  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay,  were  not  soon 
enough  to  decipher  this  report,  and  thus  had  a  terrible  error 
on  the  part  of  M.  Fullabevo,  of  the  Spanish  Embassy  precip- 
itated the  world  into  war! 

By  E.  Veelups  Poppenheim 
(This  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Poppenheim's  successful  new  book 
that  was  very  well  received  in  Japan,  called:  "International 
Intrigue  in  Tndo-Inghizkan".) 
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394  Atlantic  Avenue  -         -  Boston,  Massachusetts 

NEW  YORK  PROVIDENCE 


LOWELL  TEXTILE  SCHOOL 

FOUR-YEAR  DEGREE  COURSES  IN 

CHEMISTRY  and  TEXTILE  COLORING 
TEXTILE  ENGINEERING 

Degrees  of  B.  T.  C.  (Batchelor  of  Textile  Chemistry)  and  B.  T. 
E.  (Bachel  r  of  Textile  Engineeri;  g)  offered  for  completion  of  pre- 
scribed four-year  courses. 

THREE-YEAR  DIPLOMA  COURSES  IN 

COTTON  MANUFACTURING 

WOOL  MANUFACTURING 

TEXTILE  DESIGNING 

Scie  tific  and  practical  training  in  all  processes  of  textile  manu- 
facture i'lcluding  all  commercial  fibres. 

Certified  graduates  of  High  Schools  and  Academies  admit- 
ted without  examination. 

For  catalogue  address  Charles  H.  Eames,  S.  B.,  President, 
Lowell,  Mass. 
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EAGLEMIKADO 


PENCIL  No.  174 


Regular  Length,  7  inches 
For  Sale  at  your  Dealer.  Made  in  five  grades 

Conceded  to  be  the  Finest  Pencil  made  for  general  use. 

EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


1819    One  Hundred  and  One  Years  of  Service  1920 

/ETNA  (Fire) 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

SMART  A  FLAGGy  AGENTS,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Goods  Packed.  Stored  and  Shipped. 
Students  Trade  a  Specialty. 

BUCHAN&  FRANCIS 
Furniture  and  Upholstering 

Carpel;  Work 
Furniture  Repairs 
Jobbing 

Barnard  Block,      12  Main  Street 
Andover,  Mass. 

C.  S.  BUCHAN 


Shade  Work 
Mattresses  Remade 
Awnings 


Telephone 
Connection 


WALTER  I.  MORSE 

Cutlery  Flashlight  Batteries 

Farming  Tools.  Paints.  Oils 

Main  Street         Andover,  Mass. 


HENRY  F.  ALBERS 


FANCY  CAKES,  ROLLS, 
Etc.,  for  Parties 


"  The  Taste  is  The  Test  " 


Tel.  580 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 

Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers 


Musgrove  Building  Barber 

FIRST  CLASS  WORK 

STUDENT  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 

We  have  catered  to  Phillips  Academy  stu- 
dents for  the  past  twelve  years. 

4  BARBERS  NO  WAITING 

JOS.  BOULEAU,  Prop. 


—  For  Clothing  that  is  right  in  every  detail 

—  For  Gift  articles  either  unique  or  practical 

—  For  the  many  every-day  Necessities  of 
school  life 

This  store  offers  unequaled  selection  and  the 
students  of  Phillips  Andover  are  invited  to 
number  themselves  among  its  many  patrons. 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 

BOSTON 


THE  ORANGE  TUTORING  SCHOOL 

144  HALSTFD  ST. 

EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

The  summer  session  will  open  on  July  oth.  During  the  summer 
months  expert  instruction  will  be  offered  in  all  subjects  for  the  fall  school 
and  college  examinations.  All  teachers  are  college  graduates  who  have 
had  long  and  successful  experience  in  preparing  young  men  for  college. 
Last  year  students  prepared  by  this  School  received  honor  marks  in  the 
examinations  of  the  College  Board  in  Chemistry,  English,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  French  A.  Candidates  last  year  were  successfully  prepared  for 
Yale,  Princeton,  Lehigh,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  As  usual, 
there  were  no  failures. 

For  the  January  examinations  in  1920  of  che  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, three  candidates  were  prepared  in  a  total  of  27  points  for  entrance. 
Every  examination  was  passed.  One  candidate  was  awarded  "disting- 
uished" in  Algebra  and  Chemistry.  Records  like  these  have  made  the 
Orange  Tutoring  School  one  of  the  best  known  preparatory  schools  in  the 
countrv.    You  can't  suppress  success. 

C.  CORNLSH,  J.  D.,  Principal 

Telephone:  Orange,  New  Jersey,  2216. 


They  Patronize  Us 


Get  acquainted 
with  the  Victrola 


Do  you  know  what  splendid 
music  this  wonderful  instrument 
brings  into  your  home? 

Do  you  know  that  there  are 
Victrolas  from  $25  to  $250,  and  that 
we'll  arrange  tf-rms  to  suit  you? 


Come  in  and 
find  out  all 
about  the  Vic- 
trola. We'll 
gladly  play 
your  favorite 
music  for 
you. 


W.  A.  ALLEN 


H.  F.  CHASE 

Established  1890 

Fine 
Athletic  Goods 

Ovitfitte     for  all 

Phillips    Academy  Teams 

KODAKS 
PHOTO  SUPPLIES 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 

JOHN  W.  STEWART 

CLEANING 

 AND  

PRESSING 

10  Bartlet  Street,  Andover 

Please  Patronize 


''Are  you  drunk  or  crazy? 
Can't  you  ■  see  that  sign? 
You're  going  fifty  miles  an 
hour. 

"Sure,  and  it  says  'Fine  for 
speeding.' 

— Froth 


Judge:  "The  police  say  you 
and  your  wife  had  some 
words." 

Prisoner:  'T  had  some,  but 
didn't  get  a  chance  to  use 
them . ' ' 

— Punch 

Our  Advertisers 


Sperry  &  Barnes  Delicious  Cooked  Ham 


All  Prepared  and  Ready  for  Sandwiches 


ANDOVER  STEAM  LAUNDRY 


They  Patronize  Us 


MEN'S  SHOES 

 AT  

MODERATE  PRICES 

Our   representative   is  at    Carl  Elander'^s 
every  Wednesday 

Thayer  McNeil  Company 

BOSTON 


"Waiter,  this  coffee  is  no- 
thing but  mud." 

"Yes,  sir,  it  was  ground 
this  morning." 

■ — Voo  Doo 


Shp:- — "That  girl's  heir — " 
Hp:- — ^"Yes,  isn't  it  awful^ — " 
She— "To  three  milHons" 
He— "Nice." 

— Record 


CHAMPLAIN  STUDIOS 

PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

161  Tremont  Street 
164  Tremont  Street 

A  picture  to  remember  our 
classmates  by  is  a  more  treas- 
ured possession  as  the  years 
widen  the  gap  between  us. 


SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 
AND  TEACHERS  OF  PHILLIPS 
ACADEMY 


Please  Patkoniz 


E  Our  Customers 


of  ¥^ermont 

COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

This  is  an  A-Grade  Institution  According  to  the 
Ranking  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
It  has  Well  Equipped  Modern  Laboratories  and 
Abundant  Clinical  Facilities. 

Owing  to  Present  Conditions  This  is  a  Particu- 
larly Opportune  Time  to  Take  up  the  Study 
of  Medicine. 

Expenses  are  Moderate:  Tuition  Fee,  S140; 
Room  Rent,  $50  to  $75  and  Upward;  Board 
at  Commons  Hall  at  cost;  has  recently  been 
$5.25  per  week. 

For  Catalogue,  Bulletins  or  Special  Information, 
apply  to  Dean  H.  C.  Tinkham  or 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT, 
BURLINGTON,  VT. 


They  Patronize  Us 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

It  is  rarely  one  finds  a  truly  homelike  atmosphere  in  an 
up-to-date  hotel.  But  the  Brunswick  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing just  that  quality.     Recently  renovated  throughout. 

There  is  nothing  in  Boston  quite  so  good  as  a  $2  table  d'hote 
dinner  served  every  evening  in  the 

lEovpttan  IRoom 

of  the  HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 
Boylston  St.  at  Copley  Square. 

Have  dinner  or  supper  at  the  Egyptian  Room.  Continuous  Dancing  from 
6.30  to  12.30. 

The  Dansants  Daily  from  4  to  6  o'clock. 

L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director 

THE  LENOX,  at   Boylston  and  Exeter  Streets,  under  the  same  management. 


The  PRINCETON  TUTORING  SCHOOL 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

''We  tutor  but  do  not  cram'' 

Winter  and  Summer  sessions  in  preparation  for  the 
June  and  September  College  Entrance  Board  papers. 

The  school  has  recently  arranged  for  the  purchase  of 
a  large  estate  which  will  be  opened  in  time  for  the 
Summer  session. 

For  information  and  booklet  address  John  C.  Hun, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Ask  any  Princeton  man  of  our  record. 


Please  Patronize  Our  Advertisers 


THE  object  of  this  advertisement 
is  twofold:  first  to  encourage  in 
their  work,  through  purchase  of 
what  they  have  to  sell,  those  young 
men  who,  through  their  editing  and 
publishing  the  Mirror,  are  learning 
many  things  about  modern  business  and 
journalism  not  taught  in  the  classroom; 
and  second,  to  invite  them  and  their 
readers  to  brush  up  a  better  acquain- 
tance with  Norwich  Dental  Cream 
with  Emetine,  **The  Dentrifice  That's 
Different"  because  it's  a  really  excel- 
lent dental  cleanser  made  with  the 
same  precision  and  supervision  that 
has  caused  the  name  **Norwich"  to 
become  synonymous  with  ''dependa- 
bility" throughout  the  pharmaceutical 
world. 

The  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co. 

Makers  of  Ungentine  and  Standardized  Pharmaceuticals 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 
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Spalding  for  Sport 


Base  Ball  Tennis,  Golf 
Track  and  Field,  Etc. 

Complete  Equipment 

and  Clothing-  for 
Every  Athletic  Sport 

Send  for  Catalogue 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

74  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  MUSGROVE 
JEWELRY  BUSINESS 

IS  STILL  GROWING 

JOHN  FERGUSON  takes  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  people 
of  Andover  and  surrounding  dis- 
tricts for  the  confidence  placed  in 
him  since  he  started  here,  and  he 
hopes  by  courtesy  and  good  wcrk- 
manship  for  a  continuance  of  their 
confidence. 

Would  say  here  that  he  can  pro- 
cure a  selection  of  anything  in  his 
line  that  can  be  got  these  days  at 
short  notice. 

MAIN  STREET 


Camp  in  Canadian 
Woods  this  Summer 

Tanned  from  top  to  toe,  exhilarated  with  the  joys  of 
REAL  camping  experience  in  the  wonders  of  the  Cana- 
dian woods  and  lakes,  the  boys  from  Keewaydin  Camps 
come  back  every  fall  —  heavier,  stronger,  more  manly, 
keener  of  eye  and  more  accurate  of  judgment. 
They  never  tire  of  telling  of  the  unrivalled  beauty  of  the 
camp  setting  —  located  on  Manitou  Island  in  Lake  Tim- 
agmi  at  the  base  of  Devil's  Mountain  in  Ontario  —  of  the 
comfortable,  permanent  camp  buildings  —  the  complete 
equipment  for  all  sorts  of  land  and  water  games  —  the 
swimming,  hunting,  fishing  —  the  Indian  guides,  the  ex- 
perienced staff  —  the  skilled  directors. 
The  camp  enrollment  has  now  over  twice  the  number  of 
names  that  it  had  at  this  time  last  year.  Write  for  book- 
let giving  complete  details. 

G.  A.  Foster,  Member  of  Camp  Staff, 
26  Maher  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 
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MAYPOLE  HAMMERS 

The  World's  Standard  Since  ISy 


Highest  Quality  Handled  Hammers 
Guaranteed  First-class  in  Every  Respect. 


Many  other  kinds  and  sizes. 

Ask  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  E,  F,  or  S. 

(  English,  French,  or  Spanish  ) 


THE  DAVID  MAYDGLE  HAMMER  CO. 

NORWICH,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Louis  Huntress,  Photographer 

Located  on  Main  Street,  near  Phillips  Academy 

Equipped  for  all  demands  of  Students  and  School. 

For  convenience,  courteous  treatment,  and  fair  prices,  be  sure  to 
visit  this  Studio  when  in  need  of  individual  photographs,  groups  or 
views  of  school. 

This  is  the  term  for  individual  photographs.    Come  early. 

SCHOOL  AND  CLASS  PICTURES 


EMBLEMS 

ZE  Cups  .  Medals  .  Shields 
Track,  Field      Water  Sports 


l76RRETYIiIi"^ 


At  4atl)  i'tmt 
^tw  fork 


College  Men  and 
''Prep"  Students 

Leather  Garments,  Golf  Suits 
Sport  Coats,  English  made  Overcoats 
Exclusive  models  in  Suits 
Overcoats  and  Ulsters 
Haberdashery  Hats 

WASHINGTON  STREET 
Ofd  House  tvUh  The  Young  Spint" 
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Norwich  Knitting  Co. 

NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


Pioneer  Mesh 

and 

Balbriggan 
Underwear 


Amory  Brown  <&  Co. 

Export  Agents 

New  York  City 
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BUY  YOUR 

IN,  J.  dAKILLII  &  tU. 

LEATHER 

SHEEPSKIN 

COATS 

Importers  of  English  Books 

HERE 

28  Cornhili,        Boston,  Mass. 

—  

FRANK  L.  COLE 

THE  McGRATH-SHERRILL  PRESS 

PRINTING  &  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
210  CONGRESS  STREET   -  BOSTON 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  BUILDING 
Edgar  B.  Sherrill,  P.  S.  '98  -  President  &  General  Manager 


Telephone  70  and  71 

J.  H.  PLAYDON 

TEL.  CON.                  X-KAY  SPECIALIST 

FLORIST 

Main  Street      -       -  Andover 

Dr.  Ralph  H.  McNary 

Seasonable  Flowers  at  All  Times 

DENTIST 

Mtmbvrt  tf  Florist  Telegraph  Delivery 

F'lowers    delivered   in    all    parts   of   U.  S. 
and  Canada 

3  Main  St.          Andover,  Mass. 

Pleask  Patronize  Ouk  Advertisers 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Our  representative  will  be  at 
141  Main  Street  on  Saturday, 
April  1  ^th  to  exhibit  our  clothing, 
hats,  and  haberdashery. 
A  special  showing  of  white 
flannel  trousers  and  sport  coats. 


5  WEST  46  STREET 


NEW  YORK 
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L  P.  Hollander  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

MEN'S  DEPARTMENTS 

MAKERS  OF 

FINE  READY-TO-WEAR 
CLOTHING 

UNUSUAL  WOOLENS 


214  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


CLOTHES 
FOR  YOUNG 
MEN 


FURNISHINGS 
HATS  -  SHOES 


Step  into  the  Men's  Store  of 
New  England — when  in  Boston. 


0. 


THE  •  SERVICE  •  STORE 


WELL   DRESSED   ANDOVER   MEN    HAVE   THEIR  CLOTHES 

MADE  BY 


BURNS 


ELM  SQUARE 

THE  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  TAILOR  AND  OUTFITTER 
Athletic  Goods 


RADIO  EQUIPMENT 

We  specialize  in  radio  equipment  for  schools,  colleges  and 

radio  clubs. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  complete  installations  or  units. 
ATLANTIC  RADIO  CO.,  INC. 

34  BATTERYMARCH  ST.,        -        -        BOSTON  9,  MASS. 
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The  Andover  Press 

JOHN  N.  COLE 


PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS 
STATIONERS 


For  over  one  hundred  years  a  servant  of  Andover  In- 
stitutions, building  in  this  time  one  of  the  best  equipped 
printeries  in  the  country.  ^0^0^ 


SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 

Press  Building  Andover,  Mass. 


On  the  fence? 

Remember  our  clothes  are  exactly 
the  same  fine  quality  as  before  the  war. 

The  best  of  everything  college  men 
wear. 


Special  "Shopping  Service' 
for  orders  by  mail. 


Rogers  Peet  Company 

Broadway  Broadway 

at  13th  St.      "Four  at  34th  St. 

Convenient 

Broadway     Corners"  Fifth  Ave. 

at  Warren  at  41st  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  MIRROR 


WarmedOver  Number 


May,  1920 


AFTER  THE  YEARS  C.M.W. 

A  MAN  CAN  STILL  SO  LIVE  E.  D. 

THE  FLOWER  OF  TZU  HSI  S.V. 


Published  Monthly  By  The  Students  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover 


Rniyred  at  the  Post  Office,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  as  Second-Class  Mail  Matter 


Zoc  A  COPY 


$2  00  A  YEAR 


CONTENTS 


Editorial 


Le  Tripotage 


Upson,  Rice,  R.  Greene,  Wright,  B.  Greene,  Fellows 


After  the  Years 


C.  M.  W. 


The  Flower  of  Tzu  Hsi 


S.  V. 


t  < 


'A  Man  Can  Still  So  Live' 


H.  D. 


We  dedicate  this  issue  to  the  impulse  which  prompts  the  sav- 
ing of  odd  scraps. 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office,  Andover,  Massachusetts,  as  Second  Class  Mail 
Matter. 

Published  monthly  by  the  Board  of  Editors.  Subscription  price,  two  dollars; 
single  copies,  twenty-five  cents. 

Contributions  to  the  pages  of  The  Mirror  are  earnestly  solicited  from 
students  of  all  classes,  and  should  be  left  at  10  Bartlet  Hall. 

Any  man  becomes  eligible  for  election  to  the  Editorial  and  Art  Depart  - 
ments  by  having  three  successive  contributions  accepted  and  published.  A 
candidate  is  elected  to  the  Board  through  contributing  to  Le  Tripotage,  by 
having  three  long,  original,  humorous  articles  published  in  successive  issues; 
or  three  groups  of  four  short,  original,  humorous  contributions  published  in 
successive  issues. 

All  business  communications  should  be  addressed  to  10  Bartlet  Hall. 
All  subscribers  who  did  not  receive  their  copies  should  report  the  same  to 
the  Business  Manager  at  10  Bartlet  Hall. 

All  changes  of  school  addresses  should  be  reported  to  the  Business  Mana- 
ger at  10  Bartlet  Hall  to  assure  delivery. 

Notice  to  advertisers:   All  copies  or  plates  must  be  in  by  May  29th. 
We  must  be  in  receipt  of  all  communications  relating  to  the  next  issue 
before  May  29th. 


THE  MIRROR 


The  Andover  Press,  Printers 


TlFFANY&Co. 

Watches  Clocks  Stationery  Jewelry  Silverware 


Highest  Standard 


L 'TELLIGENT  AND  CaREFUL  SERVICE  BY  MaIL 


Fifth  Avenue  &37'^^' Street 
New  York 


Phillips  Academy 


ANDOVER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated  1780 


ALFRED  E.  STEARNS,  Principal 


CATALOGUE  SENT  ON  REQUEST 


FINE  INKS  and  ADHESIVES 

For  those  who  Know 


Higgins' 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
I     Liquid  Paste 
I     Office  Paste 

Vegetable  Glue,  etc. 

ARE  THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  INKS  AND  ADHESIVES 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and  adopt  the 
Higgins'  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well 
put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Branches:    C^hicago,  London 

271  Ninth  Street      Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ESTABLISHED  1818 


MADISON  AVENUE  COR.  FORTY-FOURTH  STREET 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Murray  Hill  8800 

Clothing  for  the  Tennis  Player 

&  the  Golfer 
Flannel  Trousers,  Knickers,  Special 
Shirts,  Hosiery,  Shoes 
Hats,  Caps 
Shetland  Sweaters,  Personal  Luggage 
Men's  and  Boys'  Garments  for 
E\  ery  requirement  of  Dress  or  Sporting 
Wear 

Ready  made  or  to  Measure 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 


NOTICE 


Our  representative  will  be  at 
141  Main  Street  to  exhibit 
our  clothing,  hats,  and  haber- 
dashery on  May  i\h  and  sth. 

Sport  Coats  .  .  .  $25.00 
White  flannel  trousers  18.50 


FINCHLEY 

5  WEST  46  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Using  theX-Ray 
in  tlie  Home 


Greater  X-ray  Service — 

through  Research 


FOR  years  after  the  discovery  of  X- 
rays  it  was  evident  that  only  inten- 
sive research  could  unfold  their  real 
possibilities. 

Meanwhile,  scientists  of  the  General 
Electric  Company  developed  the  process 
of  making  wrought  tungsten.  This 
proved  ideal  as  the  target  in  X-ray  tubes 
and  its  use  for  this  purpose  soon  became 
universaL 

Then  further  research  resulted  in  the 
development  of  an  X-ray  tube  of  a  radi- 
cally new  type— the  Coolidge  Tube— 
with  both  electrodes  of  wrought  tung- 
sten and  containing  the  highest  attain- 
able vacuum. 

But  the  complication  of  high- vacuum 


pumps  made  the  new  tube  in  large 
quantities  impossible.  The  answer  to 
this  problem  was  the  Langmuir  Con- 
densation Pump,  utilizing  mercury  vapor 
in  its  operation  and  almost  automatic. 

To  meet  the  need  for  simple  X-ray  ap- 
paratus during  the  war  —  the  G-E  Labo- 
ratory developed  the  Self- Rectifying 
Coolidge  Tube,  which  made  possible 
portable  outfits  at  ihe  front.  The  latest 
X-ray  outfit  of  this  type  is  so  small,  it 
can  be  taken  conveniently  to  the  home 
or  to  the  bedsida  in  the  hospital. 

Thus  the  Research  Laboratory  of  the 
General  Electric  Company  continues  to 
sei  vo,  I  hat  progress  in  things  electrical 
may  continue  for  the  good  of  humanity. 


General  Office 
Schenectady  N.Y 


Sales  Offices  in 
all  large  cities 


95-154B 
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HE  Mirror  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing  the  election 
of  Roger  Denise  Greene,  1923. 


Editorials 

THE  equinox  was  followed  at  Andover  by  three  phenomena 
either  one  of  which  by  itself  would  have  been  sufficient 
shock;  the  apparition  of  overalls  on  smart  legs,  a  code  of 
new  regulations  for  preps,  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  hours 
required  for  a  senior  diploma. 

The  change  in  location  of  the  sun  undoubtedly  influenced  our 
trouser  situation  as  much  as  did  the  cost  of  clothing.  Primarily, 
overalls  —  the  cocoon  of  America's   newly  rich  —  were  as- 
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sumed  by  the  formerly  rich  as  a  protest  against  the  price  of  other 
garments.  Their  adoption  spread  from  family  to  college  and 
from  college  to  Andover;  the  idea,  however,  was  lost  somewhere 
short  of  Andover  —  perhaps  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  parade.  Here 
they  were  worn  over  twenty-dollar  flannels,  while  cordovans  and 
four-dollar  ties  decorated  their  extremities.  Even  with  expensive 
adjuncts,  there  is  a  virtue  in  overalls.  Pressing  tickets,  at  least, 
are  almost  eliminated,  pockets  are  multiplied,  and  the  seat  — 
often  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  modern  attire  —  is  shielded  or 
entirely  saved  from,  the  hard  realities  of  school  benches.  Left  to 
themselves,  overalls  are  Democratic  to  the  verge  of  socialism; 
style  is  reduced  to  one  mean,  and  there  are  no  distinctions  of  tex- 
ture; nothing  without  betrays  the  value  of  the  legs  within.  That 
such  democracy  should  be  recognized  as  a  virtue  disguised  in 
overalls  is  not  likely,  however  desirable  the  effect  upon  the  family 
exchequer  mjght  prove. 

BROADLY  speaking,  the  purpose  of  the  new  prep  rules  was 
to  improve  school  spirit.  This  they  intend  to  do  in  two 
ways :  first  by  procuring  privileges  for  seniors  and  old  men 
through  creating  an  unprivileged  class,  and  second,  by  taming 
the  annual  influx  of  Bolsheviki.  The  success  of  this  whole  scheme 
depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  school  to  enforce  these  rules. 
A  privilege  which  any  one  with  sufficient  ingenuity  can  make  his, 
ceases  to  be  a  privilege,  nor  will  anyone  respect  an  institution 
which  can  in  no  way  command  respect.  Suppose  a  bulky  prep 
from  the  football  team  is  m.et  by  an  old  man  of  sweet  fifteen  with- 
in the  proscribed  area  on  Main  street,  and  that  this  old  man  does 
have  the  crust  to  order  the  football  player  off  to  his  proper  lo- 
cality. Then  suppose  the  prep  refuses  humorously.  What  is  the 
old  man  to  do?  Report  the  case  to  the  Student  Council  —  per- 
haps —  and  w^hat  can  the  Student  Council  do  about  it?  Judging 
from  the  way  things  have  been  going  the  past  three  years,  the 
Student  Council  will  not  resort  to  hazing,  unless  the  hazing  is 
clandestine.  The  amount  of  good  that  may  be  done  by  clan- 
destine hazing  is  dubious.  This  same  lack  of  means  of  enforce- 
ment will  apply  to  all  of  the  prep  regulations.   With  no  force  be- 
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hind  them,  what  happens?  The  old  men  are  branded  as  blowers 
—  fellows  who  talk  a  lot  about  what  they  are  going  to  do  and  who 
do  nothing.  Is  that  the  way  to  teach  respect  for  the  older  men? 
Will  the  school  spirit  be  helped  by  such  a  consequence?  It  is 
up  to  the  Student  Council  to  devise  some  means  to  enforce  those 
rules  unless  it  wishes  to  become  a  prep  and  a  school  laughing 
stock. 

f  I  "^HAT  the  requirement  for  a  senior  diploma  has  been  lowered 


from  seventy-three  to  sixty-eight  hours  is  a  fact  no  more 


startling  than  it  is  significant.  It  means  that  greater 
stress  is  laid  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  fewer  subjects; 
therefore,  that  the  importance  of  work  outside  the  class  room  is 
emphasized,  and  that,  while  still  meeting  College  Entrance 
requirements,  Andover  will  become  less  of  a  cramming  school 
and  more  of  a  boarding  school  where  opportunity  is  given  for 
what  is  called  school  life!  It  means,  furthermore,  that  non- 
essential subjects  will  gradually  give  way  to  things  which  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  modern  life.  Andover  has  become,  in  a  sense, 
less  a  stronghold  of  the  classics  and  more  a  vocational  school. 
Yet  commercialism  can  be  carried  too  far;  somewhere,  time 
should  be  found  for  an  introduction  to  the  refinements  of  life. 
Time  has  been  found ;  let  Andover  see  that  opportunity  is  given 
for  its  use  in  improvement.  This  the  English  department  can 
partly  do  by  requiring  more  reading.  Through  this  medium  a 
knowledge  of  classic  literature  —  far  different  from  the  present 
day  archaeological  appreciation  of  the  ancient  classics  —  will 
develop  side  by  side  with  a  broader  knowledge  of  what  is  fine  in 
modern  work.  It  can  be  furthered  yet  more  by  the  opportunity 
to  attend  lectures,  see  good  pictures  and  hear  good  music.  In 
such  a  way,  will  Andover  be  doing  her  part  toward  opening  the 
American  narrow  mind. 


Le  Tripotage 


HAVE  .YOU  EVER 


COME  HOME  TO  DINNER 

***** 

AND  HAD 

***** 
THE  SUSPICION  THAT 

UNDER  THE  CREAM  SAUCE 
***** 

AND 

***** 

BREADCRUMBS 

***** 

LURKED  THINGS 

***** 

WHICH  WERE  ORIGINALLY 

***** 

DESTINED  TO  A  HIGHER 

***** 

END? 

***** 

YOU  HAVE. 

***** 
SUCH  WERE  THE  DESTINIES 


***** 


OF  THIS  ISSUE 


***** 


AND  SUCH  ITS 

*  *    *  * 

END. 

*  *    *  * 
WE  HAD  INTENDED 

*  *    *  * 

THIS  ISSUE 

*  *    *  * 

TO  BE 

*  *    *  * 

IN  HONOR  OF 

*  *    *  * 
OUR  FACULTY  ; 

*  *    *  * 
THEY  DECLINED 

*  *    *  * 

AND  — 

*  *    *  * 
WELL  WE  HAVE 

*  *    *  * 
THE  WARMED-OVER 

*  *    *  * 

BITS 

*  *    *  * 
FOR  LUNCHEON. 


Ain  t  It  De  Truth 


It's  very  sad,  but  also  true, 

I  murder  usage  of  a  phrase. 

You  very  likely  do  it  too. 

So  watch  for  it  and  mend  your  ways. 

There's  Deacon  at  the  Even'ng  Prayer: 
When  he's  asked  a  grace  to  make 
He  turns  his  face  toward  Heaven  there, 
And  ends  the  prayer  —  "For  God's  sake." 

There's  Mazie  at  the  Five  and  Ten, 
When  she's  asked  some  change  to  make; 
She  snaps  her  gum  and  turns  and  then. 
She  always  says  —  "Fer  Gawd's  sake!" 


Prof  :  Do  you  wear  those  glasses? 
1920:  Surely,  when  I  study. 
Prof:  Very  seldom? 
1920:  Yes. 

"Say  guy! 
Pink  eye?" 
"Havel? 
Good-bye!" 


A  flash  —  a  tingling  joy  —  two  gulps  —  a  sigh  and  —  gone 
forever.    What  is  it  —  the  1920  Marshmallow  Bar. 


Courtiers:  All  hail  to  the  king! 

King:  Stop  hailing  while  the  king  reigns. 


Mrs.  Poseur:  Madame  Durdevant  was  under  the  influence  of 
Chopin  when  she  wrote  Consuelo. 

Mrs.  Parvenu:  I  suppose  the  poor  litterati  will  take  to 
drugs  now. 


JiMMiE  G:  "Every  coffin  has  its  silken  lining."  Aye,  and 
some  are  filled  with  alcohol. 


The  Scene  of  High  Festivities 

'Twas  a  scene  of  high  festivities  among  the  select  four  hundred. 
Guests  of  the  renowned  Mrs.  Van  Moovinvan  strolled  hither  and 
yon,  making  sneering  remarks  about  the  lower  classes.  Grace- 
less figures  moved  through  the  shadows  and  light.  Footmen  were 
scattered  plentifully  throughout  the  house,  keeping  an  eye  on 
the  family  plate  and  silver. 

On  the  veranda  two  choice  and  undisputed  leaders  of  the 
choice  and  undisputed  four  hundred  seated  themselves  on  con- 
venient chairs. 

One  of  them,  who  is  none  other  than  Orgetorix  Van  Moovinvan 
himself  remarked,  "Ah,  Marmelede,  your  gown  is  exquisite. 
Parbleu!" 

"Shucks,"  said  she,  "It  cost  $39.63." 

"You  are  pretty  cheap,"  he  sneered,  rushing  off,  and  leaving 
her  alone,  vowing  vengeance. 

In  the  palatial  drawing  room  amid  a  bevy  of  empty  chairs, 
Gothrax  Vanobrbus,  the  celebrated  Jew  harpist  is  pouring  out 
his  soul.  In  the  pauses  between  the  cantos,  the  smell  of  onions 
from  the  kitchen  can  be  detected.  Gothrax  pauses,  sniffs,  and, 
feeUng  himself  unobserved,  sneaks  into  the  kitchen. 

The  whole  scene  was  magnificent  from  one  end  to  the  other 
As  it  grew  later,  or  rather  earlier,  the  noise  increased.  Sounds  of 
stays  giving  way  when  their  wearer  breathed  too  heavily  and  the 
witticisms  of  men  slightly  overcome,  were  the  most  prominent  of 
all  the  hubbub.   Thus,  'twas  the  scene  of  high  festivities. 


As  all  our  history  shows. 
The  people  back  in  Bible  times  were  poor; 
So  wild  in  fact  were  they  with  money's  lure, 
They  even  rent  their  clothes. 


Shepard:  You'll  beat  Jack  Shea's  record  for  the  220  if  you  keep 
up. 

1923:    Who  was  Shea? 
Shepard:    A  dead  man. 


This  is  not  the  censor's  row  at  a  musical  comedy  first-night, 
nor  any  other  astronomical  assembly.  It  is  merely  a  portion  of 
the  Phillips  Faculty  taking  the  morning  roll  in  the  improved 
chapel. 


DELICATELY  SUGGESTED  PROFESSIONS  FOR 
RETIRED  AUTHORS 
TuUius  Cicero:  Soap-Suds-Socialist  (Radical  Type). 
Julian  Street:    Vaudeville  Comedian. 
Rabindranath  Tagore:  Psychic  Snake  Charmer. 
Caius  J.  Caesar:  Private  in  the  Rear  Rank. 
Browning:  Dr.  of  Pschyco-Theropeutic  Analogic  Analysis  of 
Obscurity  (Harvard) 

Dickens:  Dealer  in  all  old  Junk. 
Ibsen:  Undertaker. 
Shakespeare:  (See  above). 

Ian  Hay:   Dr.  "Treat  'em  Rough"  philosophy  at  Yale. 
Walter  Scott:    President  of  "Ye  Olde  Irone  Foundre."  (cash 
paid  for  all  old  armour). 


PROBABLY  INDIGESTION 
Shakespear's  Macbeth  did  never  drink, 
Or  rather  vowed  he'd  not, 

Then  why  was  it  blurred  eyes  he'd  blink, 
And  holler  loud,  —  "Oh  out  damn  spot?" 


rm 

Irate  Prof:  Take  your  seat  at  once,  sir! 
1921:    Where  to? 


Roth:  What  was  it  Nero  played  while  Rome  burned?" 
Akerley:    "Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning." 


Prof,  {reading  from  Milton) :  Tell  me  in  what  connection  are 
these  lines  written,  "They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and  wait." 
Stude:  Uttered  by  a  person  in  a  cafateria. 


Webster  gives  the  following  definition  for  "faculty":  "Any 
mental  or  physical  power."    Can  yon  bend  thatW 

Liz:  How  did  you  like  the  mumps,  Nic? 
Nic:  All  right. 

Liz:  It's  a  swell  disease,  isn't  it? 


HEADLINE:  Jean  d'Arc  Cannonized.  More  of  those  post- 
war atrocities! 


Murph  :  Gimme  a  nickel,  mister. 
Sam:  When  did  you  raise  your  prices? 


Potpourri  Motto:    "Get  what  you  can  out  of  Life". 


Bing:  Where  did  you  get  those  socks? 
Bang:  You  know  Best. 


FROM  HAND  TO  MOUTH 
"From  hand  to  mouth,"  he  gaily  said, 

And  pressed  her  dainty  finger  tips, 
Which  salutation  quickly  led 

To  one  upon  her  perfect  lips. 

As  fair  as  the  roses  in  the  south, 

"From  hand  to  mouth." 

So  she  was  won,  and  so  was  he. 
'Twas  something  like  a  year  ago. 
And  now  they  both  are  one,  you  see, 
Although  which  one  I  hardly  know. 
They're  living  somewhere  in  the  south 
From  hand  to  mouth. 


OUR  LAST  SNOW  STORM 

Optimist  (Seeing  wires  blown  down  near  chapel):  "Those 
wires  must  have  blown  down  last  night." 

Pessimist:  "Naw!  It  snowed  so  much  last  night  that  we're 
nearly  up  to  them." 


HEADLINE  OF  BOSTON  HERALD: 
'Red-sox  sold!    "  (Whom  to  —  Harvard?) 


After  the  Years 


THE  man  sitting  on  the  deck  of  the  boat,  Hghted  a  match, 
looked  at  the  hands  of  his  watch  pointing  to  the  midnight 
hour,  and,  throwing  his  cigar  away,  rose.  But,  unwilHng 
to  leave  the  beautiful  panorama  before  him,  he  drew  his  chair 
nearer  the  railing  of  the  deck  and  settled  down  to  enjoy  the  faint 
Gulf  breeze  springing  up  to  cool  the  great  Mississippi  and  the 
city  on  the  bluff  above  it  still  sweltering  from  the  previous  day's 
heat.  Across  the  water,  from  the  Natchez  levee  to  the  Louisiana 
forest,  was  a  shimmering  streak  of  moonlight,  and  this,  reflecting 
on  the  lone  man,  revealed  a  fine,  stern  face.  The  heavy  brows, 
a  little  drawn,  portrayed  deep  contemplation  and  his  bright 
eyes,  half  closed,  seemed  to  be  shutting  out  the  view  of  the  river 
to  make  clearer  a  more  absorbing  scene  passing  in  his  mind. 

However,  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  the  scene  in  the  man's 
mind  was  almost  identical  to  the  one  before  him  at  that  moment. 
A  man  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  the  one  we  have  described 
—  the  same  man  in  fact,  but  twenty  years  younger  —  was  sitting 
on  board  the  "S.  S.  Natchez"  in  a  position  similar  to  the  one  he 
was  now  occupying  aboard  his  private  yacht.  Beside  him  was 
seated  a  beautiful  girl  of  about  twenty  years,  whose  black  hoop- 
skirt  evening  gown  conform.ed  delightfully  to  her  graceful  figure. 
Her  blonde  hair  was  arranged  so  that  two  golden  curls  fell  on  one 
side  to  her  white  shoulders  and  formed  a  perfect  frame  for  the 
features  of  a  true  Natchez  belle. 

Neither  the  man  or  the  young  woman  spoke.  She  was  toying 
coquettishly  with  a  large  plumed  fan,  while  he  to  all  ap- 
pearances was  content  to  remain  silent  and  listen  to  the  enticing 
waltz  being  played  in  the  salon  of  the  excursion  steamer. 

At  last  he  broke  the  silence,  speaking  in  a  constrained  voice. 
"Dorothy,  there  is  something  that  I  must  tell  you  tonight  before 
I  leave  for  Memphis.  I  have  been  trying  to  speak  of  it  for  weeks 
but  —  ." 

"Well,  if  it's  all  that  hard  to  say,  Roy,  leave  it  unsaid,  at  least, 
until  you  return  from  the  army",  she  interrupted  laughingly,  and 
in  a  hopeful  tone:  "It  won't  be  long,  I'm  sure.  Washington  will 
be  ours  soon  and  the  war  won." 
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"I  hope  not  —  I  mean.  I  don't  think  so."  he  corrected  himseU" 
quickly. 

"You  hope  not!  You  mean  you  don't  think  that  Lee  will  have 
those  meddlesome  Yankees  beaten  by  August?  Why.  the  very 
idea!  You  just  wait;  you  will  be  back  and  we  shall  be  married  in 
November;  I've  made  all  our  plans,  dear." 

"I  pray  for  that  only  but  —  Dot.  I  must  tell  you  this  now.  I 
am  not  going  to  join  the  "Stars  and  Bars —  ."  He  jumped  to 
his  feet  as  he  saw  the  girl  sink  back  and  gasp  as  if  choking.  But, 
immediately  she  regained  her  poise,  exhibiting  no  sign  of  emo- 
tion other  than  a  stare  of  such  deep  reproach  and  scorn  that  it 
seemed  to  pierce  him.  "Please  don't.  Dot."  he  pleaded,  "please 
don't  look  at  me  like  that!" 

She  remained  motionless,  scarcely  breathing. 

"Dot.  you  know  that  I  would  rather  die  than  hurt  \'0u.  but  I 
can't  fight  against  my  country,  and.  yes.  your  country,  and  see  it 
perish.  Think,  I  have  always  lived  here  in  Natchez  with  you  and 
our  forefathers  came  together  from  France,  so  can't  you  under- 
stand that  my  convictions  must  be  strong?" 

As  he  finished,  the  girl  at  his  side  remained  inanimate.  Then, 
slowly  rising,  she  slipped  a  ring  from  her  left  hand  and  extended 
it  to  him.  As  he  took  it.  she  said  quietly,  but  without  faltering. 
"Will  you  take  me  home,  please.  Mr.  Carpentier."  Turning,  she 
walked  through  the  salon,  bo\\-ing  cordially  to  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances, who  looked  with  admiration  at  the  majestic  figure 
followed  by  the  military  young  man. 

As  he  assisted  her  with  her  cloak,  and  helped  her  down  the 
gangplank,  he  felt  her  shrink  from  his  very  touch.  Silently  they 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  levee  where  they  found  their  carriage 
waiting,  with  the  driver  in  full  livery  asleep  on  the  high  front 
seat.  As  the  two  were  driven  through  the  deserted  parks  and 
silent  streets,  the  man  ventured  one  casual  remark,  but  he  re- 
ceived no  answer.  Soon  they  approached  the  residential  section; 
then  the  Caporaux  estate.  Dot's  home  appeared  before  them. 
The  man  looked  longingly  at  the  white  building  set  back 
among  the  surrounding  cottonwoods,  oaks  and  magnolias.  From 
the  street,  the  could  see  the  stately  columns  which,  reaching  from 
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the  ground  to  the  roof  of  the  second  story  veranda,  encircled  the 
structure.  He  remembered  with  emotion  the  many  times  he  and 
Httle  Dorothy  Caporaux  had  played  together  in  the  immense 
rooms  of  that  house  and  on  the  wide  porches.  Driving  through 
the  well  kept  gardens,  he  noticed  the  summer  house  covered 
with  climbing  roses  where  he  had,  only  two  short  months  before, 
proposed  to  the  girl  that  was  with  him  now,  and  yet  who  had 
grown  so  distant.  Although  she  had  been  ignoring  him  com- 
pletely, she  answered  his  good-bye  with,  "Good  night,  Mr.  Car- 
pentier,  I  hope  that  you  will,  at  least,  fight  for  your  convictions." 

It  was  during  the  second  occupation  of  Natchez  by  the  Fed- 
eral troops,  that  Captain  Carpentier  was  ordered  to  have  the 
Caporaux  home  searched  for  rebels.  The  officer  that  gave  this 
command  little  knew  that  that  old  Colonial  mansion  was  one  in 
which  Captain  Carpentier  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours  and 
one  in  which  still  lived  the  Captain's  fiancee. 

"What  do  you  wish?"  asked  the  young  woman  who  answered 
the  imperious  knock  of  the  soldiers. 

"We  have  orders  to  search  this  house;  may  we  enter.  Miss  — 
Caporaux?" 

The  young  woman  straightened  and  tilted  her  head  at  the 
commanding  officer's  hesitation.  "May  you  enter?"  she  rejoined 
satirically,  and  opening  the  door  wide,  she  added  contemptuous- 
ly, "I  suppose  you  would  burn  the  place,  should  I  object,  you  — 
Yankees!" 

As  the  captain  followed  his  men,  he  ventured  in  a  subdued 
voice:  "Dorothy,  is  there  anything — ." 

She  was  about  to  retort  "Traitor!"  when  all  at  once,  she  saw  a 
gun  pointed  at  the  man  before  her.  She  screamed,  "Don't  Lu- 
cas! Don't!"  But  she  was  too  late,  for  the  faithful  old  carriage 
driver,  thinking  that  some  "po  white  trash"  was  insulting  his 
beloved  mistress,  had  taken  good  aim,  and  the  captain  sank  to 
the  floor,  the  blood  already  oozing  through  his  uniform. 

Afterwards,  it  was  related  to  Captain  Carpentier  how  dili- 
gently the  mistress  of  the  Caporaux  house  had  nursed  him,  and 
how  much  it  was  due  to  her  care  that  his  life  was  saved.  How- 
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ever,  when  he  was  convalescent,  he  found  that  her  reward  had 
been  deportation  into  Canada  with  one  attendant,  her  mammy, 
Lucas'  wife. 

In  1866,  the  war  over.  Royal  Carpentier  returned  to  the  home 
of  his  birth.  It  was  a  far  different  town  from  the  one  he  had  left. 
The  old  buildings  were  destroyed  and  not  replaced.  The  former- 
ly cultivated  surrounding  country  was  now  grass  grown.  The 
homes  and  estates  that  had  been  kept  so  immaculate  before  the 
war  that  they  were  not  only  the  pride  of  the  town,  but  of  the 
state,  were  now  unpainted,  in  a  bad  state  of  repair  and  their 
immediate  grounds,  which  had  been  so  evenly  trimmed,  were 
acres  of  weeds.  Although  he  had  been  in  the  city  for  a  week,  he 
had  not  yet  gathered  together  courage  enough  to  call  on  the  girl 
that  always  occupied  his  thoughts.  However,  he  finally  led 
himself  to  the  Caporaux  home  and  asked  "Mammy",  who  ans- 
wered the  knock,  "if  he  could  see  her  mistress."  As  he  had 
feared,  the  answer  delivered  by  the  old  negro  was:  "Miss  Cap- 
oraux done  said  she  am  out  to  Meester  Carpentier." 

So  this  was  the  drama  that  was  so  absorbing  to  the  solitary 
man  seated  overlooking  the  Mississippi.  As  the  excursion  boats 
with  their  pleasure-seeking  passengers  were  tieing  up  at  the  levee 
and  the  last  strains  of  the  melodious  music  were  reaching  his  ears, 
the  man  was  awakened  from  his  reverie  by  hearing  a  voice  be- 
hind him  inquire,  "Am  dis  de  captin  of  dis  here  boat?" 

Turning  around,  he  distinguished  in  the  darkness  a  huge  old 
negro  woman,  wearing  a  calico  dress  with  a  bandana  of  the  same 
plaid  material  tied  around  her  head.  "I  reckon  I'm  the  one  you 
want;  what  is  it  Auntie?" 

"Wha!   Master  Roy,  you  ain't  forgot  "Mammy  Lila"  is  you?" 

"Why  'Mammy',  I  guess  my  eyes  must  be  getting  bad,  not  to 
have  recognized  you,"  he  replied  affectionately.  "Why!  Miss 
Dorothy  didn't  send  you?" 

"Lots  no  sar,  dat  poo'  child  ain't  sendin'  nobody  nowha',  she 
—  ",  she  broke  off  the  sentence  with  a  sob. 

"Lila,  what's  the  matter?   Tell  me,  where  is  Miss  Dorothy?" 
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>  "Wha  is  she?  Whare  you  think  she  be,  as  sick  as  she  is? 
You'se  jist  ought'er  see  her;  lying  dar  in  dat  big  old  testered  bed 
of  her  grandmother's  sister  with  all  dem  draperies  fallin'  on  each 
side,  and  her  jist  lookin'  already  like  de  angel  she  will  be,  soon." 

"Lila,  for  God's  sake,  stop  your  crying  and  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  Dorothy  and  how  you  came  to  be  here." 

"Yassar,  yassar,  I'se  gwine  to  tell  you'se  now.  I  was  a-sittin'  by 
the  child's  bed  de  night  before  de  foth,  and  all  de  nurse  and  doc- 
tor they  done  retire,  and  I'se  was  all  alone  with  her.  Then  when 
I'se  was  just  dozen  in  de  chair,  when  I  hear  Miss  Dorothy  movin' 
and  I  goes  to  her  bed  and  looks  at  her.  All  sudden  she  sits  up, 
Lors  knows  wha'  she  got  de  strength,  cause  she  ain't  eat  nothin', 
and  she  begin  to  talk  all  about  moonlight,  and  dancin',  and 
shootin',  and  lots  of  nonsense.  I  was  gettin'  scar'd,  when  she 
says  louder  den  ever:  "Roy,  Roy,  I'se  forgiving;  w^hat  difference 
does  flag  make  to  us  now."  Den  before  I  could  call  dat  white 
nurse  she  done  have  what  the  doctor  calls  'relapse.'  Yassar,  I 
sho  thought  she  done  gone  to  Heaven,  but  de  doctor  he  brings 
her  back.  Den  de  next  day,  dat  good-for-nothin'  man  of  mine, 
he  tells  me  dat  he  done  seen  you  on  de  street  two  days  befo'  and 
the  lazy  pack  of  bones  hadn't  even  talked  to  you'se.  So,  I  jist 
come  down  to  de  levee  myself  and  done  asked  each  captain  if  he 
knows  you  and,  with  de  good  Lord's  blessin',  I  done  found  you 
and  done  told  you  'bout  Miss  Dorothy  about  to  jine  de  angels." 

It  was  in  early  November  that  a  Victoria  drove  down  Franklin 
avenue  with  a  jubilant  "Mammy"  and  her  husband  in  full  livery 
perched  on  the  high  front  seat.  She  was  talking  vivaciously  to 
her  "man"  saying:  "Now,  Lucas,  you'se  jist  be  keepin'  yo  eyes 
o  you,  hear?  Massar  Roy  and  Miss  Dorthy  is  makin'  up  fo  de 
past  twenty  years,  and  I'se  give  you  all  de  kissen'  lessons  you'se 
want." 


The  Flower  of  Tzu  Hsi 


SHE  is  awake!    She  is  awake!    The  cries  of  the  eunuchs 
roused  the  palace;  it  stirred,  shook  off  the  lassitude  of 
Chinese  mid-summer  and  hummed  with  life,^ — a  life  ex- 
isting solely  for  the  caprice  of  the  empress. 

Already  the  afternoon  was  well  along:  the  Empress  Dowager 
had  overslept  and  in  the  little  room  of  the  thousand  clocks  her 
maids  and  ladies-in-waiting  were  standing  the  consequences,  the 
gods  of  sleep  being  less  subject  to  her  will. 

"Lady  Lin,  take  the  comb;  Tsi  pulls  so.  There  —  hurry;  this 
palace  is  stifling.  No,  just  coil  it,  — so.  Never  mind  the  honey 
and  rice  powder.  Ell  be  natural  this  afternoon;  it's  too  hot  for 
paint.    No,  the  white  silk.  Ling." 

"The  Old  Buddha  is  more  beautiful  so,  I  think;  your  majesty 
does  not  need  the  arts  to  aid  her  beauty." 

"You  are  without  tact,  Lin.  Do  I  look  less  beautiful  at  any 
time?" 

"The  Great  Ancestor  is  always  the  most  beautiful." 
"You  lie." 

"The  glass  tells  no  lies;  it  will  prove  it  for  me." 

Tzu  Hsi  looked  into  the  mirror.  The  lady-in-waiting  had  told 
more  than  a  half-truth.  Hers  was  a  delicately  refined  face;  the 
complexion  with  its  charming  warm  tints  was  not  its  only  beauty. 
She  smiled  at  her  reflection;^ — her  smile  was  irresistible. 

"Lin,  your  fingers  bungle;  you  are  not  seeing  what  you  do.  Is 
anything  amiss?" 

"No,  your  majesty,  nothing;  —  the  heat  perhaps." 

"Ell  not  wear  the  hair  ornaments  now;  where  shall  I  take  tea, 
Lin,  this  afternoon?" 

The  face  of  the  lady-in-waiting  brightened,  and  she  looked 
relieved.  The  empress  noted  the  change  and  felt  complimented. 
She  did  know  how  to  please  her  subjects.  "  'Twill  be  coolest  on 
the  lake  and  the  lotus  lilies  are  coming  into  bloom  there." 

"Ah  yes,  I  smell  them  even  here.  Instruct  the  slaves  to  bring 
the  cases  of  ornaments,  Lin;  I  may  change  my  mind." 

The  cortege  left  the  imperial  pavillion  and  wound  through  the 
courts  of  the  private  audience  chambers  and  down  delicate  wood- 
en galleries  to  the  pai-lou  by  the  lake  shore.    Its  numbers  in- 
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creased  at  every  step;  ladies  of  the  court  chattering  subduedly 
behind  the  empress  and  Lady  Lin,  about  Lady  Lin  and  the  most 
recent  falls  from  the  imperial  grace;  chamberlains  speculating 
upon  the  most  improbable  demand  the  empress  might  make  for 
amusement,  in  hope  that  they  might  for  once  be  able  to  guess  it; 
and  the  train  of  slaves  bearing  things  for  which  the  less  subtle 
hoped  she  might  ask. 

Lin's  suggestion  evidently  pleased  the  empress.  It  was  cooler 
there;  the  sun,  now  over  the  Western  Hills,  cast  an  oblique  amber 
light  over  the  lake  with  its  surrounding  hazy,  green  foliage;  only 
on  the  yellow  tiles  of  the  palace  roofs  did  it  glint  with  a  suggestion 
of  its  real  power. 

'*It  is  better  on  the  lake,  Lin;  only  see  how  hot  the  palace 
looks  from  here.  No  wonder  I  was  impatient.  It  bothers  me 
very  little,  now  it  is  past.  It  is  always  so.  Do  you  not  remember, 
Lin,  the  time  we  journeyed  by  train  and  I  tried  to  climb  into  one 
of  those  strange  high  beds.  There  were  about  six  women  assisting 
me,  but  they  were  so  weak  they  let  me  slip.  It  seems  funny  now. 
Six  women  pushing  and  puffing  to  get  one  woman  up,  and  you 
know  I  am  not  heavy;  but  it  was  not  funny  then.  I  had  the 
humor  of  it  lashed  out  of  the  clumsy  creatures,  and  fear  they 
haven't  seen  it  yet." 

'*Yes,  your  majesty." 

"What  ails  you,  girl?  I  do  not  like  the  way  you  look.  Have  I 
not  come  out  here  solely  to  please  you?  You  are  ungrateful — 
like  them  all." 

"Indeed,  Old  Buddha  

"  Come,  your  stupid  excuses  do  not  amuse  me.    Order  the 
womicn  to  bring  the  hair  adornments.    I  shall  amuse  myself." 
"They  are  in  the  other  boat,  your  majesty." 
"And  are  the  rowers  paralized?" 
Lady  Lin  gave  the  order  and  the  transfer  was  made. 
"Bring  the  coral  ornaments.  Lady  Lin." 

"Coral  and  pearls  will  suit  the  Great  Ancestor  today;  they  are 
her  coloring." 

"No,  I  do  not  want  them."  A  crafty  look  crept  into  Tzu 
Hsi's  eyes.  "I  need  some  contrast;  bring  the  lapis-and-amber 
ones  iUvStead." 
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"Lapis  and  pale  amber,  —  the  colors  of  the  night  of  a  full 
moon,  such  a  night  this  will  be."  The  lady-in-waiting  set  the 
tray  of  decorations  before  the  empress,  who  feigned  interest. 

"Yet  I  will  have  none  of  them.  Ah!  I  know  which  it  is;  I 
wish  the  peony  flowers." 

They  were  brought  quickly;  the  Empress  Dowager,  her  sus- 
picions half  allayed  by  this  promptness,  looked  almost  disap- 
pointed: she  had  been  mistaken.  She  drew  out  a  full-blown 
flower  of  white  jade  with  stamens  of  green  gold  and  a  tiny  bud 
of  mottled  jade.  It  surpassed  in  beauty  the  flower  from  which  it 
had  been  copied,  for  the  translucent  stone  clothed  the  perfect 
form  of  the  original  in  an  uncanny  mystery,  w^hile  it  quivered  in 
her  fingers  with  the  sensitiveness  of  an  animate  thing.  A  fly 
buzzed  past  a  negligent  fan  girl  and  lit  on  the  blossom.  The 
empress  relaxed  her  hold  on  the  stem  and  let  it  fall  with  a  little 
grunt  of  disgust ;  she  placed  her  foot  on  the  fragments. 

"That  girl  shall  have  forty  stripes,  Lin.  See  that  my  order  is 
carried  out  on  your  return." 

"The  Great  Ancestor  shall  be  obeyed." 

Lin  had  shown  interest,  carefully  as  she  attempted  to  hide  it, 
in  the  white  flower.  She  had  hoped  the  empress  would  put  it  in 
her  hair;  it  was  a  favorite  of  hers.  Another  tray  remained.  She 
watched  the  empress  closely. 

"Ah!" — ^so  this  is  the  matter.  Where,  girl,  is  the  red  jade 
flower?" 

"It  is  still  with  the  jewel-maker,  your  majesty." 
"Yes,  still — since  when  did  the  makers  of  flowers  put  the 
work  of  the  Empress  second?   It  is  lost." 
"Your  majesty  is  mistaken." 

"Twice,  today  you  have  contradicted  me.  Prove  yourself 
right  again,  Chia  Lin — in  two  days.  You  will  be  under  guard  in 
your  room  till  then." 

The  news  of  Lady  Lin's  disgrace  was  common  palace  talk  five 
minutes  after  the  boats  touched  shore.  This  peculiarly  pervasive 
quality  of  Chinese  news  saved  Lady  Lin :  before  nine  that  night, 
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it  had  reached  the  family  into  which  she  was  betrothed  at  Peking, 
sixteen  miles  away. 

Mrs.  Buchannan  was  putting  in  the  last  dabs  of  something  for 
that  evening.  She  paused,  as  she  completed  the  process,  to  look 
closely  at  her  face.  Mrs.  Buchannan,  or  briefly,  Emily,  had 
charms  which  were  the  envy  and  mystification  of  other  women. 
Wherever  she  went,  she  always  had  a  few  more  m.en  in  attendance 
than  any  other  woman  in  the  room,  or  in  the  lobby,  or  on  the 
steamer.  Emily  had  noticed  that,  and  even  wondered  at  it 
sometimes  herself ;  she  had  paused  to  wonder  at  it  now.  She  was 
not  pretty,  nor  could  she  be  called  handsome.  Two  strikingly 
dark  eyes,  set  in  a  pale  face  with,  at  tim.es,  just  a  trace  of  pain, 
were  her  only  striking  features.  Her  other  assets  were  lovely 
shoulders,  always  sufficiently  covered  to  make  one  wish  for  less 
sufficiency,  and  a  graceful  neck.  Yet,  with  these,  she  made 
conquests  where  better-endowed  women  failed.  She  was  proud  of 
those  conquests  in  a  quiet  way,  but  remained  mystified  by  them. 

By  her  hand  rested  the  thing  George  had  just  brought  in- — a 
large  red-glass  flower.  So  like  George!  He  was  a  veritable 
magpie,  always  picking  up  odd  bits  of  glass  and  bringing  them 
home;  she  could  look  like  a  sing-song  girl  for  jewels  and  junk  and 
he  would  be  well  pleased.  He  had  spent  money  for  the  thing, 
she  supposed,  and  after  her  telling  him  she  wanted  just  one  good 
thing  as  a  memento  of  China,  a  set  of  jade  earrings  or  even  a 
jade  bracelet.  She  sighed  and  examined  the  flower.  It  was  evi- 
dently meant  as  a  hair  ornament;  it  was  too  fragile  to  wear  else- 
where,— yes  one  of  the  petals  had  been  broken.  She  placed  it  in 
the  deep,  brown  folds  of  her  hair.  It  did  look  rather  well.  She 
would  wear  it  tonight  just  to  please  George. 

"I'm  waiting,  Em." 

"Coming,  George." 

"So  you  put  it  on,  dear;  you  look  edible  tonight." 

She  laughed,  "Where  did  you  pick  it  up,  George?" 

"You  know  those  pedlars  who  sit  'longside  the  road  with  their 
things  on  a  sheet, — well  I  saw  it  in  front  of  one  of  those  fellows, 
and  it  took  my  fancy.  Turpin  said  it  was  a  bargain ;  so  I  let  him 
finish  up  haggling  for  it." 
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Mrs.  Buchannan  changed  the  subject.  George  was  all  the 
time  driving  bargains  and  then  making  her  wear  the  consequences. 
The  lost  prospect  of  jade  earrings  rankled  in  her  heart. 

The  dinner  was  to  be  at  the  Belgian  embassy — one  of  those 
stupid  affairs;  she  was  sorry  now,  they  were  going.  The  rick- 
shaws wheeled  under  the  gate  past  the  guards,  and  the  Buchan- 
nans  soon  mingled  with  the  company  and  separated.  Madame 
L'Ambassadress  found  time  to  explain  to  Emily  that  Prince 
Cheng  was  to  take  her  in.  "And,  ma  chere,  he  asked  it  me  es- 
pecially,— see  what  it  is  to  have  a  reputation, ^ — and  I  could  not 
deny  him." 

Mrs.  Buchannan  groaned  inwardly.  He  would  be  short  and 
stoop-shouldered,  with  those  anaemic  whiskers,  or  else,  immense 
and  greasy;  furthermore  he  would  talk  only  one  foreign  language 
fluently — Cantonese. 

Madam.e  L'Ambassadress  reapproached  and  introduced  Prince 
Cheng.  "See,  I  have  said  to  her  it  was  by  request,  and  she 
blushes.    Ah — you  m.ust  beware  the  enchantress,  is  it  not." 

What  a  queer  way  to  introduce  a  stranger  to  a  stranger,  and 
introduce  her  to  a  Chinaman  at  that.  Well,  it  was  time  to  learn 
the  worst. 

"You  speak  English?" 

"Poorly,  madame;  I  speak  better  French." 

"Then  we  shall  talk  in  French." 

"Willingly". 

Well,  it  sounded  promising,  and  he  conformed  to  neither  of  the 
two  dreaded  types;  he  was  good-looking  for  a  Chinaman.  If  he 
had  sought  her  out  for  her  charms,  it  would  be  interesting  to  try 
them  on  him.  The  usual  Chinaman  considered  the  foreign  wo- 
man a  fright;  if  he  appeared  susceptible,  it  would  be  quite  a  con- 
quest. During  dinner  she  found  him  easy, — quite  different  from 
the  Japanese  she  had  encountered  under  similar  circumstances. 
It  was  good  fun. 

When  dinner  was  finally  over,  they  withdrew  to  a  quieter  room. 
She  had  set  him  talking  about  government,  and  was  playing  the 
part  of  a  good  listener,  intelligently.    He  drew  his  theories  to  a 
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close  and  added,  "but  this  could  have  been  of  no  interest  to  one 
so  charming  as  you." 

"Oh,  you  do  me  an  injustice.  I  am  interested  in  a  few  things 
beside  my  charms." 

"You  are  quick,  madame,  but  you  misunderstand.  I  thought 
no  such  thing.  I  have  had  such  an  evening  as  I  rarely  spend 
among  foreign  ladies.  Will  you  not  give  me  something  to  remem- 
ber it  by?" 

"What  should  you  want?" 

"The  flower  in  your  hair." 

"That  is  a  large  request.  Is  it  customary  for  foreign  ladies  to 
bestow  favors?" 

"They  are  rarely  asked." 

"Paris  was  a  good  tutor  to  you.    I  should  like  to  but — " 
"Ah,  it  is  a  gift  from  some  friend,  your  husband,  perhaps; 
it  might  cause  jealousy.    I  am  sorry.    It  was  thoughtless." 
"No.   I  meant  to  ask  one  in  return  —  see  mine  is  given." 
"And  yours  granted." 

"Without  a  hearing;  that  is  rash.  I  should  like  an  audience 
with  the  Empress  Dowager." 

"I  have  a,  — what  one  would  call,  - — a  fiancee,  who  is  close  to 
the  Empress.  She  will  willingly  do  it  in  return  for  this  favor  to 
me." 

Mrs.  Buchannan  dissembled  admirably.  "  Remember ",  was 
all  she  said,  but  it  covered  mortified  vanity  and  a  world  of  cu- 
riosity. Was  that  the  way  Chinamen  procured  their  wedding 
gifts?  It  reminded  her  of  a  caveman's  method  of  procuring  the 
bridal  array  in  its  cool  disregard  for  the  victim. 

She  found  her  husband  later,  making  heavy  weather  of  French 
with  a  little  Russian,  and  secured  his,  not  reluctant,  departure. 

"Where  is  your  flower,  Emily?" 

"Why  —  it's  gone.    I  must  have  lost  it." 

"What  a  shame!  That  was  to  be  the  souvenir  of  our  Chinese 
trip.  Turpin  was  telling  me  that  he  looked  up  the  characters  on 
it,  and  that  it  is  a  piece  of  imperial  jade.  It  was  worth  more  than 
most  of  the  jewels  there  tonight.  Several  people  remarked  on  it 
to  me." 
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'Til  speak  to  Madame — What's  her  name, — right  away.  It 
may  be  found." 

"I  doubt  it,"  thought  George,  as  he  went  off  to  act  his  part. 

Emily  rejoined  him  fifteen  minutes  later.  She  was  rather 
subdued  now.  At  last  she  ventured,  "Oh  George,  I'm  going  out 
to  the  Summer  Palace,  and  we  are  to  have  an  audience  with  the 
Empress." 

"Not  if  I  have  anything  to  say  about  it,  my  dear." 


A  Man  May  Still  So  Live 

The  good  old  days,  some  poets  say. 
Were  the  times  when  earth  bloomed  pure 
And  in  the  happy  hours  day  by  day 
We  dwelt  in  an  etherial  paradise  secure. 

But  I-I've  lived  my  life;  I've  lived  it  well  I  hope, 
And  I  do  not  whine  and  say,  "My  God,  more  scope 
That  on  my  death  bed  I  may  smile  and  better  cope 
With  Azrael's  flaming  sword!" 

H.  D. 
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We  make  every  kind  of   plate  used    for  printing. 

Designers,  Illustrators,  Engravers,  Electrotypers 
Wood  Engravers,  Color  Plate  Makers 

Suffolk  Engraving  and 
Electrotyping  Company 

39t  Atlantic  Avenue  -         -  Boston,  Massachusetts 

NEW  YORK  PROVIDENCE 


 THE  

OLD  THIRAS  BROS.  FRUIT  STORE 

42  MAIN  STREET 

Will  reopen  with  a  new  soda  foun- 
tain. Also  a  line  of  fruit,  candy  and 
ice  cream.  We  are  open  late  hours 
and  Sundays. 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL 


MEN'S  SHOES 

 AT  

MODERATE  PRICES 

Our   representative   is  at   Carl  Elander's 
every  Wednesday 

Thayer  McNeil  Company 

BOSTON 


AT  THE  MOVIES 

The  usher  makes  me  smile  — 
For  uselessness  he  can't  be 
beat; 

Though  he  leads  us  down  the 
aisle 

We  always  take  some  other 
seat.       — Orange  Peel 


"Gimme  three  cigars,"  or- 
dered O'Rourke,  shoving  a 
quarter  across  the  counter. 

"Strong  ones  or  mild?" 

"Gimme  the  strong  ones. 
The  weak  wans  is  always 
bustin'  in  me  pocket." 

— The    American  Legion 
Weekly.- 


CHAMPLAIN  STUDIOS 

PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

161  Tremont  Street 
164  Tremont  Street 

A  picture  to  remember  our 
classmates  by  is  a  more  treas- 
ured possession  as  the  years 
widen  the  gap  between  us. 


SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 
AND  TEACHERS  OF  PHILLIPS 
ACADEMY 


^  For  Clothing  that  is  right  in  every  detail 

—  For  Gift  articles  either  unique  or  practical 

—  For  the  many  every-day  Necessities  of 
school  life 

This  store  offers  unequaled  selection  and  the 
students  of  Phillips  Andover  are  invited  to 
number  themselves  among  its  many  patrons. 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 

BOSTON 


THE  ORANGE  TUTORING  SCHOOL 

144  HALSTED  ST. 

EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

The  summer  session  will  open  on  July  5th.  During  the  summer 
months  expert  instruction  will  be  offered  in  all  subjects  for  the  fall  school 
and  college  examinations.  All  teachers  are  college  graduates  who  have 
had  long  and  successful  experience  in  preparing  young  men  for  college. 
Last  year  students  prepared  by  this  School  received  honor  marks  in  the 
examinations  of  the  College  Board  in  Chemistry,  English,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  French  A.  Candidates  last  year  were  successfully  prepared  for 
Yale,  Princeton,  Lehigh,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  As  usual, 
there  were  no  failures. 

For  the  January  examinations  in  1920  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, three  candidates  were  prepared  in  a  total  of  27  points  for  entrance. 
Every  examination  was  passed.  One  candidate  was  awarded  "disting- 
uished" in  Algebra  and  Chemistry.  Records  like  these  have  made  the 
Orange  Tutoring  School  one  of  the  best  known  preparatory  schools  in  the 
country.    You  can't  suppress  success. 

C.  CORNISH,  J.  D.,  Principal 

Telephone:  Orange,  New  Jersey,  2216. 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

II  is  rarely  one  finds  a  truly  homelike  atmosphere  in  an 
up-to-date  hotel.  But  the  Brunswick  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing just  that  quality.     Recently  renovated  throughout. 

There  is  nothing  in  Boston  quite  so  good  as  a  $2  table  d'hote 
dinner  served  every  evening  in  the 

lEGVpttan  TRoom 

of  the  HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 
Boylston  St.  at  Copley  Square. 

Have  dinner  or  supper  in  the  Egyptian  Room.  Continuous  Dancing  from 
6.30  to  12.30. 

The  Dansants  Daily  from  4  to  6  o'clock. 

L.  C.  I*RI0R,  Managing  Director 

THE  LENOX,  al  Boylston  and  Exeter  Streets,  under  the  same  manasement. 


The  PRINCETON  TUTORING  SCHOOL 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

''We  tutor  but  do  not  cram'' 

Winter  and  Summer  sessions  in  preparation  for  the 
June  and  September  College  Entrance  Board  papers. 

The  school  has  recently  arranged  for  the  purchase  of 
a  large  estate  which  will  be  opened  in  time  for  the 
Summer  session. 

For  information  and  booklet  address  John  C.  Hun, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Ask  any  Princeton  man  of  our  record. 


MAYDOLE  HAMMERS 


The  World's  Standard  Since  IS^-) 


Highest  Quality  Handled  Hammers 
Guaranteed  First-class  in  Every  Respect. 


Many  other  kinds  and  sizes. 


Ask  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  E,  F,  or  S. 

(  English,  French,  or  Spanish  ) 


THE  DAVID  MAYDOLE  HAMMER  CO. 

NORWICH,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  MILFORD  SCHOOL 

MILFORD,  CONN. 

At  our  last  summer  session  we  had  over  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  boys  at  our  Milford  and  New  Haven  schools. 
All  but  three  entered  collere. 

Summer  session  will  begin  Monday,  July  26, 1920 

After  you  have  heard  from  the  June  examinations,  write  us 
if  you  have  failed  to  pass  them  all  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
make  reservations  for  you. 

THE  MILFORD  SCHOOL 

FORMERLY 

THE  ROSENBAUM  SCHOOL 


The  Chocolate  of  Distinctive  Quality? 

LEAD/NO  DEALERS 
n.QO  n.25  n.50  a  pound 


Henry  E.  Russell       Samuel  B.  Reed       Gerald  H.  Noonan  Wm.  Gordon  Means 

Robert  J.  Dunkle      John  A.  Curran       Joseph  B.  Russell,  Jr.       Bayard  Tuckerman,  Jr. 

INSURE  YOUR  CLOTHING  AND  PERSONAL 
EFFECTS  AGAINST  LOSS  BY  FIRE 

WITH 

OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  COMPANY 

Insurance  of  every  description      108  WATER  STREET,  BOSTON 


GET  A  PELTER 
FOR  SPRING! 

AND  you  get  a  topcoat,  rain-coat,  motor-coat, 
sport-coat,  golf-coat — all  in  one! 
What's  more,  you  get  a  smarter  topcoat,  a  better 
rain-coat,  a  warmer  motor-coat,  a  more  comfort- 
able sport-coat,  a  nattier  golf-coat. 
A  Pelter  is  the  ideal  coat  for  Spring  —  you'll  get 
more  wear  and  longer  wear  out  of  it  than  any 
other  coat  you  could  buy. 

Go  pick  out  your  model  at  the  store  that  sells 
Pelters.  If  you  don't  know  one  in  your  locality 
write  us. 

INTERNATIONAL  DUPLEX  COAT  CO. 

Pioneer  Makers  of  Leather  Coats 
114-116  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


EAGLE'MIKADO 


PENCIL  No.  174 


Regular  Length,  7  inches 
For  Sale  at  your  Dealer.  Made  in  five  grades 

Conceded  to  be  the  Finest  Pencil  made  for  general  use. 

EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


JOHN  W,  STEWART 

CLEANING 

 AND  

PRESSING 

10  Bartlet  Street,  Andover 


WALTER  L  MORSE 

Cutlery  Flashlight  Batteries 

Farming  Tools,  Paints,  Oils 


Main  Street 


Andover,  Mass. 


Goods  Packed,  Stored  and  Shipped. 
Students  Trade  a  Specialty. 

BUCH AN  &  FRANCIS 
Furniture  and  Upholstering 

Shade  Work  Carpet  Work 

Mattresses  Remade         Furniture  Repairs 
Awnings  Jobhing 

Barnard  Block,      12  Main  Street 
Andover,  Mass. 

Connection  C.  S.  BUCHAN 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT 

COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING 

Offers  Courses  in  CIVIL,  ELECTRICAL  and  MECH- 
ANICAL ENGINEERING,  each  Leading  to  a  Degree. 
Well  Equipped  Shops  and  Laboratories. 

A  GROWING  DEMAND  FOR  ENGINEERS 

There  is  at  the  Present  Time  a  Growing  Demand  for  Engi- 
neers and  Numerous  Calls  are  Made  Upon  This  and  Other 
Institutions  for  Graduates  Qualified  to  Deal  with  a  Great 
Variety  of  Engineering  Problems. 

Expenses  are  Moderate,  the  Tuition  Fee  is  $125. 
Board  May  Be  Obtained  at  Commons  Hall  for  $5.25  per 
Week  and  Room  Rent  Averages  from  $50  to  $75  for  the 
College  Year. 

For  Catalogue,  Bulletins,  and  Special  Information, 
Apply  to  Dean  J.  W.  Votey  or 

THE  REGISTRAR, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT, 
BURLINGTON,  VT. 


H.  F.  CHASE 


Established  1890 


Fine 
Athletic  Goods 

Outfitter  for  all 

Phillips   Academy  Teams 

KODAKS 
PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


Get  acquainted 
with  the  Victrola 

Do  you  know  what  splendid 
music  this  wonderful  instrument 
brings  into  your  home? 

Do  you  know  that  there  are 
Victrolas  from  $25  to  $250,  and  that 
we'll  arrange  terms  to  suit  you? 


Come  in  and 
find  out  all 
about  the  Vic- 
trola. We'll 
gladly  play 
your  favorite 
music  for 
you. 


W.  A.  ALLEN 


ANDOVER  STEAM  LAUNDRY 


HENRY  F.  ALBERS 


FANCY  CAKES,  ROLLS, 
Etc.,  for  Parties 

"  The  Taste  is  The  Test  " 


Tel.  580 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 


Musgrove  Building  Barber 

FIRST  CLASS  WORK 

STUDENT  WORK  A  SPECIALTY 

We  have  catered  to  Phillips  Academy  stu- 
dents for  the  past  twelve  years. 

4  BARBERS  NO  WAITING 

JOS.  BOULEAU,  Prop. 


THE  object  of  this  advertisement 
is  twofold:  first  to  encourage  in 
their  work,  through  purchase  of 
what  they  have  to  sell,  those  young 
men  who,  through  their  editing  and 
publishing  the  Mirror,  are  learning 
many  things  about  modern  business  and 
journalism  not  taught  in  the  classroom; 
and  second,  to  invite  them  and  their 
readers  to  brush  up  a  better  acquain- 
tance with  Norwich  Dental  Cream 
with  Emetine,  **The  Dentrifice  That's 
Different"  because  it's  a  really  excel- 
lent dental  cleanser  made  with  the 
same  precision  and  supervision  that 
has  caused  the  name  **Norwich"  to 
become  synonymous  with  * 'dependa- 
bility" throughout  the  pharmaceutical 
world. 

The  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co. 

Makers  of  Ungentine  and  Standardized  Pharmaceuticals 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 


Rich  in 
Food  Valve 


;w  Yon.K 

COCOA 

chocol-Vxte: 

OOMFEC"riOISI3 

Estublishad  IS-fQ 


Arthur  H.  Gray 

138  Main  Street 

SELLS  EXCLUSIVELY 

JERSEY 

ICE 

CREAM 

Sold  by  no  one  else  on  the  Hill 


STRAW  HATS 
Distinctive  &  Exclusive  Styles 

COATS 

Domestic  ct  English  Manufacture 
RAINCOATS         POLO  COATS 
CAPS  NECKTIES 
GLOVES 


383  WASHINGTON  ST 
BOSTON 


Facts  About  CrEIGHTON 

T^e  Largest  Nickel  Mine  in  the  World 

THE  shaft  of  Creighton  is  1400  feet  deep  at  an  angle  of  55^, 
It  is  divided  into  five  large  compartments- — two  for  hoisting 
ore,  two  for  transportation  of  men  and  one  for  pipes,  cables,  etc. 
The  skips  have  a  capacity  of  seven  and  a  half  tons  and  can  be 
operated  at  a  speed  of  2500  feet  per  minute,  and  5000  tons  of 
nickel  ore  are  hoisted  daily. 

At  present  there  are  three  main  levels  equipped  with  electro 
cally  operated  trains  on  45-pound  steel  rails. 

Ten  miles  of  steel  pipe,  varying  from  2  inches  to  16  inches  in 
diameter,  supply  compressed  air  to  two  hundred  rock  drills. 

The  mme  is  electrically  operated  and  lighted  throughout  and 
has  a  fresh  water  supply  and  special  ventilating  system. 

The  Creighton  Mine,  for  reason  of  its  size  and  complete  equip- 
mentj  is  the  biggest  single  source  of  supply  of  the  world's  nickel. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 

43  Exchange  Place,  New  York 


The  Internatvonal  Nickel  Company,  of  Canada.  Ltd. 
Toronto-  Ontario 


Spalding  for  Sport 


i^ase  Ball  Tennis,  Golf 
Track  and  Field,  Etc. 

Complete  Equipment 

and  Clothing  for 
Every  Athletic  Sport 

Send  for  Catalogue 

A.  G.  Spaldixg  &  Bros. 

74  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  MUSGROVE 
WATCH  BUSINESS 

IS  STILL  GROWING 

JOHN  FERGUSON  takes  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  people 
of  And  over  and  surrounding  dis- 
tricts for  the  confidence  placed  in 
him  since  he  started  here,  and  he 
hopes  by  courtesy  and  good  work- 
manship for  a  continuance  of  their 
confidence. 

Would  say  here  that  he  can  pro- 
cure a  selection  of  anything  in  his 
line  that  can  be  got  these  days  at 
short  notice. 

MUSGROVE  BUILDING 


A  SUMMER  IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 
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ILAKE  PLACID  CAMP. 

Tutoring,  if  desired,  under  proficient  professors 
For  Information,  see  or  write  R.  H.  Sears,  11  Bartlet  Hall,  Andover 


TUTORING  IN  CAMBRIDGE 

Preparation  for  All  New  England  Colleges 

A  Quarter  Century  Record  of  Success 


/\mple  and  experienced  teaching  staff. 

Newly  equipped  laboratories  for  science  work. 

Dining  hall  attractively  furnished  providing  excellent  service. 

Over  one  hundred  and  fifty  winning  candidates  each  year. 

\/ery  comfortable,  high  grade  residential  accommodations. 

Effective  and  energetic  methods  in  teaching. 

Rowing,  tennis  and  other  out-door  sports. 


For  information  concerning  this  work  carried  on  in  August  and 
September,  address 

WILLIAM  W.  NOLEN, 
40  Little  Hall,  1352  Massachusetts  Avenue 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


Telephone  Cambridge  627 


Year  Book  on  request 


■D¥T"V  'Vi~kTT'D 

N.  J.  BARTLEH  &  CO. 

LEATHER 

SHEEPSKIN 

PoobsitUerst 

COATS 

Importers  of  English  Books 

HERE 

28  Cornhill,        Boston,  Mass. 

FRANK  L.  COLE 

THE  McGRATH-SHERRILL  PRESS 

PRINTING  &  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
210  CONGRESS  STREET   -  BOSTON 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  BUILDING 
Edgar  B.  Sherrill.  P.  S.  '98         -  President  8c  General  Manager 


Telephone  70  and  71 

J.  H.  PLAYDON 

TEL.  CON.                 X-RAY  SPECIALIST 

FLORIST 

Main  Street     -       -  Andover 

Dr.  Ralph  H.  McNary 

Seasonable  Flowers  at  All  Times 

DENTIST 

Membtr  of  Florist  Telegraph  Delivery 

F'lowers    delivered    in    all    parts   of   H.  S. 

3  Main  St.          Andover,  Mass. 

and  Canada 

Norwich  Knitting  Co. 

NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


Pioneer  Mesh  and  Balbriggan 
UNDERWEAR 

Amory  Brown  &  Co. 

Export  Agents 
New  York  City 


CARLLELANDER 

JOHND.BLACKSHAW 

TAILOR 

JEWELER 

J^fiY  Ssfintitiii 

 AND  

Dressers 

OPTICIAN 

8  MAIN  STREET 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

LOWELL  TEXTILE 
SCHOOL 

Four-year  degree  courses  in 
CHEMISTRY  and  TEXTILE 
COLORING 
TEXTILE  ENGINEERING 

Three-year  diploma  courses  in 
COTTON  MANUFACTURING 
WOOL  MANUFACTURING 
TEXTILE  DESIGNING 

Certified  graduates  of  High  Schools 
and  Academies  admitted  without  ex- 
amination. 

For  catalogue  address  Charles  H. 
Eames,  S.  B.,  President,  Lowell, 
Mass. 


When  you  want  to 
see  a  GOOD  Movie 
go  to  the 

COLONIAL 

Matinees  at  2.15  and 
Evenings  at  6.15 


YOU  CAN  GET  WHAT 
YOU  LIKE 

AND  YOU  LIKE  WHAT 
YOU  GET 

 AT  THE  

Andover  Candy  Kitchen 


Announcement  of  a  Wonderful 
Trip  To  Europe  For  Boys 

SUMMER,  1920 

SOJOURN  IN  PARIS 
and  VISIT  to  SWITZERLAND, 
ITALY, 

THE  RIVIERA, 
MONACO, 

ALSACE-LORRAINE, 
BELGIUM. 
HOLLAND, 
ENGLAND, 

and  AUTOMOBILE  TOUR  to  the  BATTLEFIELDS 
of  the  PIAVE 
and  from  STRASBOURG OSTEND, 
and  ATTENDANCE  at  the  OLYMPIAN  GAMES, 
with 

MATTHIEU  JETTEUR,  M.  A. 
Diplome  as  Teacher  of  French  by  Columbia  University; 
1917-1919,  Faculty  of  Riverdale  Country  School,  New  York  City; 
1919-       ,  Faculty  of  Asheville  School,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

Assisted  by 
THEODORE  JOHNSON,  M.  A. 
1912-1915,  Faculty  of  Randolph-Macon  Academy,  Front-Royal,  Va.; 
1915-1916,  Principal  of  Warrenton  High  School,  Warrenton,  Va.; 
1919-        ,  Faculty  of  Bingham  School,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

JACK  REARDON,  B.  A., 

1915-  1916,  Studies  in  France  and  Switzerland; 

1916-  1917,  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome; 

1917-  ,  Faculty  of  the  Taft  School,  Watertown,  Conn. 

S.  E.  CULVER,  M.  A., 

1916-  1917,  Faculty  of  New  Hampshire  State  College,  Durham,  N.  H. 

1917-  1918,  Faculty  of  the  Choate  School,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
1919-        ,  Faculty  of  the  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

and  by  PARISIAN  UNIVERSITY  MEN. 
In  the  Great  War,  Mr.  Jetteur  fought  with  the  Belgians,  Mr.  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Culver  with  the  Americans. 

A  IMS:  To  show  a  party  of  selected  A  merican  boys  the  heart  of  France 
and  the  soil  where  A  merica  helped  win  the  fight  for  the  Liberty  of  the  World; 
to  enrich  them  permanently  by  an  undertsanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
countries  visited  and  a  direct  knowledge  of  their  treasures  of  culture;  to 
give  an  illustration  of  how  much  French  can  be  learned  in  a  natural  way  by 
a  summer  in  Europe  with  competent  directors;  to  make  the  trip  so  thor- 
oughly enjoyable,  profitable  and  enlightening  that  every  participant  will 
consider  it  through  life  as  one  of  his  best  experiences. 

COMPLETE  ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  REQUEST  TO 

MR.  JETTEUR,  ASHEVILLE  SCHOOL,  ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 


Louis  Huntress,  Photographer 

Located  on  Main  Street,  near  Phillips  Academy 

Equipped  for  all  demands  of  Students  and  School. 

For  convenience,  courteous  treatment,  and  fair  prices,  be  sure  to 
visit  this  Studio  when  in  need  of  individual  photographs,  groups  or 
views  of  school. 

This  is  the  term  for  individual  photographs.    Come  early. 

SCHOOL  AND  CLASS  PICTURES 


PI -p F'F' LI  E  R 

i£  EMBLEMS 

Prize  Cups  .  Medals  .  Shields 
For  Track,  Field  fif  Water  Sports 
Address  Dept.  T  for  Free  Catalog 

|lCMn/v\p7o7i'B 
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College  Men  and 
'  Prep"  Students 

Leather  Garments,  Golf  Suits 
Sport  Coats,  English  made  Overcoats 
Exclusive  models  in  Suits 
Overcoats  and  Ulsters 
Haberdashery  Hats 

^OO  WASHINGTON  STREET 
'^TTJe  0/cf  House  aiilh  *Uie  Y^ung  Spirit'^ 


CLOTHES  FOR 

COLLEGE  MEN 

A-  Shuman  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Our  representative  will  show  at  141 
Main  Street  frequently.      You  are 
cordially  invited  to  call  in  and  in- 
spect our  line. 

Sport  Clothes       Dress  Suits       Tuxedo  Suits 
Business  Suits  Golf  Trousers 

White  Flannel  Trousers 
Top  Coats  Raincoats  Polo  Coats 

Make  Shuman' s  your  headquarters  when  in  Boston 
THE  •  SERVICE  •  STORE^ 


L  P.  Hollander  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

MEN'S  DEPARTMENTS 

MAKERS  OF 

FINE  READY-TO-WEAR 
CLOTHING 

UNUSUAL  WOOLENS 


214  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


BEAR  MOUNTAIN 
CAMP 

BEAR  POND,  HARRISOK,  MAINE 

The  best  place  to  have  a  good  time. 
Health  and  safety  assured  by  Phy- 
sical  Director,  Camp  Mother,  ex- 
perienced Councillors  and  Trained 
Nurse. 
Swimming 

Canoeing 

Campcraft 

Nature  Study 

Athletics 

The  best  of  food  and  care. 
Apply  to 

HAROLD  J.  STAPLES,  DIRECTOR 

BIDDEFORD  MAINE 


WELL   DRESSED   ANDOVER   MEN    HAVE   THEIR  CLOTHES 

MADE  BY 

ELM  SQUARE 

THE  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  TAILOR  AND  OUTFITTER 
Athletic  Goods 


RADIO  EQUIPMENT 

We  specialize  in  radio  equipment  for  schools,  colleges  and 

radio  clubs. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  complete  installations  or  units. 
ATLANTIC  RADIO  CO.,  INC. 

88  BROAD  STREET        -        -        -        BOSTON  9,  MASS. 


The  Andover  Press 

JOHN  N.  COLE 


PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS 
STATIONERS 


For  over  one  hundred  years  a  servant  of  Andover  In- 
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WE  all  have  awakened  some  morning  during  the  past  week 
to  the  realization  that  we  were  about  to  perform  the 
last  rites  of  this  or  that  class  or  activity ;  and  we  have 
rolled  over  again,  probably,  to  snooze  a  bit  on  the  comfort  of 
that  realization.  Re-awakened  shortly  by  that  feeling  inbred  by 
the  Pearson  bell,  we  have  suddenly  discovered  that  it  may,  after 
all,  go  a  bithard  toquit  the  old  school.  We  have  wondered,  quite 
naturally,  just  what  Andover  is  going  to  do  without  us,  and  have 
quenched  our  conceit  in  the  recollection  that  possibly  someone 
else  has  had  the  same  thought  before  us.  However,  whatsoever 
our  successors  may  do,  we  are  confident  that  it  never  will  be  the 
same  old  Andover  again ;  and  indeed  it  will  not.  There  will  never 
be  another  class  like  ours  —  the  class  which  broke  the  athletic 
hoodoo  —  nor  will  there  be  another  set  of  conditions  to  develop 
a  class  into  similarity  with  ours.  Other  classes  will  have  their 
athletics,  but  no  drill ;  other  classes  will  have  their  dances,  but  no 
shimmie;  we  have  gone  through  a  period  of  Andover's  history 
and  of  world  history  which  no  one  is  anxious  to  repeat.  We  have 
known  some  of  the  drudgery  and  hysteric  elation  of  War,  the 
transports  of  Peace  and  the  moral  slump  which  follows  War. 

Meanwhile,  the  school  has  planned  such  additions  as  will 
quite  alter  its  physiognomy.  Andover  has  already  grown  from  a 
school  about  a  meadow  campus  to  an  academy  with  well-clipped 
lawns.  In  this  change,  our  predecessors  have  found  cause  for 
lamentation ;  for  them  something  of  the  old  intimate  life  departed 
with  the  meadow  hay.  The  Andover  of  twenty  years  from  now 
will  be  as  different  to  us  as  ours  to  them;  and  w^e,  in  defiance  of 
the  power  which  orders  change  and  progress,  shall  resent  the  new 
development  and  talk  much  of  the  ''Old  Andover".  We  would 
have  our  sons  form  the  same  associations  which  we  have  had  and 
which  we  now  endow  with  the  romance  of  retrospect,  little  think- 
ing that  whatever  the  school  may  mean  to  them  it  will  mean  not 
because  of  any  recollections  of  ours,  but  because  of  the  asso- 
ciations they  themselves  shall  form.  Buildings  new  and  meaning- 
less to  us  will  become  for  them  store  houses  of  reminiscence; 
customs  unfamiliar  to  our  days  will  become  a  framework  for  a 
class  history  as  valuable  to  them  as  ours  to  us.   Thus  the  feeling 
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which  is  Andover  is  built  up  out  of  hallowed  associations  into  a 
perpetual  "Old  Andover"  stronger  than  physical  change  or  time, 
and  we  have  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  life:  That  while  it  can  never 
be  the  "Same  Old  Andover";  yet  it  is  ever  the  same. 

UPON  looking  back  over  our  sinsof  editorial  commission,  we 
find  an  instance  in  which  we  have  been  proved  wrong. 
In  the  first  bitter  realization  that  there  was  to  be  no 
Prom  at  Andover,  we  made  certain  assertions,  true  in  themselves, 
and  certain  criticisms,  which  under  a  different  hypothesis  would 
have  held  true.  Shortly  after  the  publication  of  these  assertions, 
our  stand  was  criticized,  and  it  was  proved  to  us  that  there  might 
after  all  be  something  rotten  in  our  social  Denmark.  It  would 
have  not  been  practical  to  state  our  convictions  at  the  time. 
The  school  now,  however,  knows  as  much  of  those  conditions  as 
do  we,  and  is  able  to  judge  for  itself  the  right  and  wrong  of  our 
former  position.  For  our  part,  we  feel  that  some  vindication  is 
due  those  whose  motives  we  assailed ;  therefore,  editorially  speak- 
ing, we  state  that  we  are  in  sympathy  with  the  principle  for  which 
the  Prom  has  been  sacrificed. 

Out  of  this  experience  we  learned  much, — among  other 
things,  that  there  was  a  feeling  among  the  Faculty  that  we  had 
overstepped  our  bounds  in  thus  attacking  the  legislation  of  those 
above  us.  The  Faculty  is  somewhat  prone  to  consider  that  we 
will  take  for  granted  that  whatever  they  do  to  us  is  for  the  best  — 
an  assumption  which  we  were  unwilling  to  entertain  back  in  the 
ages  of  slipper  discipline,  and  which  even  now,  —  perhaps  unfor- 
tunately, —  it  is  not  the  temper  of  the  school  to  accept.  It  is  far 
more  probable  that  the  cooperation  of  the  School  will  be  won 
through  some  explanation  of  the  mystic  mazes  of  the  Faculty 
mind.  Until  this  cooperation  is  won,  it  seems  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect some  kick;  and  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  us  that,  as  an 
exponent  of  the  school's  private  life,  the  Mirror  should  register 
the  vigor  of  student  reaction  upon  such  legislation  as  touches  us 
dearly. 
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LITERARY  work  as  a  whole  seems  possessed  of  a  strange 
faculty  for  getting  into  debt.  The  Mirror  is  no  excep- 
tion. Fortunately  our  debts  are  of  gratitude,  though 
with  a  less  ably  managed  busines  staff  they  might  well  have  been 
of  a  character  less  pleasant  to  liquidate.  We  owe  much  to  Dr. 
Stearns  for  the  aid  he  has  so  readily  given  us  upon  occasion;  to 
Mr.  Leonard  we  are  indebted  for  the  service  he  has  done  us  in 
keeping  a  just  balance  between  the  ideals  of  the  faculty  and  the 
aspirations  of  the  student  body;  and  to  Mr.  Harold  Stearns  we 
are  the  debtor  for  much  frank  advice  and  criticism,  and  no  little 
aid  in  finding  talent. 


In  Which  Diana  Falls 

The  hounds  were  chiming  merrily, 

On  a  burning  scent  ahead. 

I  jumped  the  brook,  and  the  hedge  I  took, 

And  onward  still  I  fled. 

The  ground  was  w^hite  with  hoar-frost. 
Just  melting  in  the  sun; 
The  bare,  black  trees  swayed  in  the  breeze; 
The  leaves  around  us  spun. 

I  was  up  with  the  foremost  thrusters; 
Yet  could  hardly  see  the  pack. 
And  my  horse's  flank,  all  hot  and  dank, 
Steamed  thick  along  our  track. 

I  looked  to  my  left,  a  pretty  girl 
Rode  at  a  high  stone-wall. 
And  I  leaned  low  o'er  my  saddle-bow. 
Fearing  to  see  her  fall. 
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Her  good  mare  gathered  its  legs  beneath, 
All  ready  for  the  spring; 
I  saw  them  fall  at  that  high  stone-wall, 
And  roll  upon  the  ling. 

I  saw  her  lie  —  a  small  limp  form; 
My  horse  was  cantering  by, 
But  I  pulled  him  short  with  a  fiery  snort; 
r  faith,  not  loath  was  I. 

As  I  said  before,  I  was  nothing  loath; 
Ye  gods,  but  she  was  sweet! 
I  sprang  to  the  ground  with  a  hasty  bound, 
And  raised  her  to  her  feet. 

Then  she  replied  with  a  smile  that  thrilled 
And  I  went  forth  amain ; 
I  caught  her  horse  in  the  prickly  gorse. 
And  helped  her  mount  again. 

'Tis  a  year  or  more  since  this  befell, 
With  the  Quorn,  that  famous  pack. 
But  the  pretty  maid  and  my  timely  aid  — 
Gods!  how  it  all  comes  back. 

W.  Leisenring 


The  Bells  of  Beaupre 


Prologue 

ALOW,  heavy  fog  rolled  steadily  in  from  the  St.  Lawrence; 
the  branches  of  the  sycamore  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
faintly  outlined  in  the  dim  light  of  early  morning,  ap- 
peared and  disappeared  in  the  swirling  mist.  From  the  direction 
of  the  river,  an  eerie  whistling,  made  by  the  water  rushing  over  the 
bar,  announced  that  the  tide  was  on  the  ebb.  Over  all  the  land- 
scape, an  impenetrable  cloak  of  thick,  yellowish-white  vapor  hung 
like  a  pall. 

Gradually  the  mists  rose;  from  the  lowest  limb  of  the  sycamore, 
a  shadowy  thing,  vague  and  indefinite,  swung  idly  to  and  fro  in 
the  lifeless  air. 

All  at  once  the  sound  of  hoofs  upon  stone  rang  through  the 
gloom;  a  two-wheeled  cart  halted  beside  the  tree,  and  its  driver 
sprang  to  the  ground  and  cut  down  the  horrible  burden;  he  laid 
it  in  the  cart,  remounted,  and  drove  rapidly  away. 

The  all-concealing  fog  closed  down  once  more  and  blotted  out 
the  scene. 

Jean  Lamartigne  walked  slowly  down  Little  Champlain  street, 
hands  in  pockets  and  pipe  in  mouth,  frankly  sight-seeing.  It  was 
his  first  day  in  Quebec  after  an  absence  of  more  than  five  years, 
and  he  saw^  many  things  which  were  both  new  and  strange;  the 
Lower  Town,  to  be  sure,  had  remained  practically  the  same  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  but  up  above  he  no- 
ticed many  new  buildings  and  shops;  and  on  the  streets,  caleches 
had  given  way  to  four-wheel  carriages  to  an  extent  that  was  alarm- 
ing to  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  old  order.  Jean  turned  out  to 
avoid  disturbing  a  group  of  children,  who  were  playing  an  intri- 
cate game  on  the  sidewalk  and  decided  that  the  old  city  was  fast 
giving  way  under  the  influences  of  modernization. 

He  strolled  about  aimlessly  for  several  hours,  gazing  w4th  sym- 
pathetic eyes  on  the  half-familiar  scenes,  and  sniffing  the  count- 
less, ever-changing  smells  of  the  one  foreign  city  of  the  western 
hemisphere,  with  a  touch  of  something  like  regret.  Though  a 
woodsman  by  birth  and  upbringing,  he  found  the  restless  life  of 
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the  town  of  Quebec  strangely  fascinating  and  he  hated  to  leave  it 
so  hastily.  On  the  morrow  he  would  be  gone  again  for  who  could 
tell  how  long. 

All  at  once  he  heard  his  name  pronounced  behind  him  in  un- 
certain accents,  and  turning,  beheld  an  old  friend,  one  Alexander 
McNichol,  a  brawny  son  of  Scotland,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for 
over  twenty  years. 

"Bonjour,  Monsieur  McNichol!"  he  cried  cheerfully.  ''How 
you  do  now,  eh?  Since  a  long  time  I  have  not  seen  you,  a  ver' 
long  time  indeed ;  you  have  now  the  —  how  you  call  it  —  em- 
bonpoint, eh?  eh?"  He  poked  his  friend  jovially  in  the  region  of 
his  waistband. 

''Verra  well,  thank  ye,  Jene",  replied  McNichol  with  charac- 
teristic brevity,  "come  inside  and  have  a  drop  along  o'  me." 

He  lead  the  way  to  the  Taverne  Richelieu  and  the  pair  seated 
themselves  at  a  small  table  in  the  smoky,  low-raftered  room  which 
corresponded  to  the  bar  of  a  more  modern  establishment.  The 
proprietor  himself  served  them  and  hovered  in  the  background  to 
make  sure  that  his  guests  were  satisfied. 

*'Whot  have  ye  been  doing  since  I  last  saw  ye?"  inquired  the 
Scotchman  after  the  refreshment  had  been  consumed.  "It  must 
be  near  twenty  years;  and  where  is  the  laddie?  He  was  nought 
but  a  wee  bit  of  a  boy  when  I  saw  him;  is  he  well?" 

There  followed  a  long  pause.  Jean  turned  his  face  away  and 
mastered  his  emotions  with  difficulty;  McNichol,  unaware  of  the 
inward  havoc  he  had  wrought,  smoked  on,  waiting  unhurriedly 
for  an  answer.  At  length  Lamartigne  braced  himself  for  an  or- 
deal and  turned  toward  his  friend. 

"I  will  tell  you,"  he  began,  speaking  in  a  voice  that  was  barely 
audible,  "my  boy,  my  Georges,  he  no  alive  now;  they  kill  heem. 
You  are  surprise',  yes?  I  was  too;  he  did  not'ing  bad,  he  was  not 
even  wishing  to  do,  but  all  the  same  they  kill  heem!  It  is  six 
year  ago,  now,  in  Malbaie.  You  know  the  Pere  Jacques,  the 
good  cure  of  Malbaie?  No?  I  not  suppose  it;  one  morning  they 
fin'  heem  dead,  stab  to  the  heart  behin'  the  church.  What  mus' 
they  do?  They  fin'  that  my  boy  he  was  seen  on  the  path  by  a  man, 
Phillipe  Ferron,  and  this  man  say  he  see  Georges  kill  the  ol'  priest. 
The  people  are  angry  —  they  believe  heem  —  what  could  I  do? 
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I  know  he  lie,  just  as  I  seet  here  —  but  they  do  not  beHeve  me; 
they  think  I  He  to  save  my  boy  —  they  take  heem  away  —  oh. 
God  —  I  could  not  follow,  but  they  tol'  me  they  hang  him.  It 
was  terrible  —  for  two  mont'  I  lay  sick  to  die  with  the  fever.  Then 
I  go  far  away." 

He  broke  down  and  buried  his  face  in  his  arms.  McNichol 
was  deeply  moved  and  attempted  to  change  the  conversation. 

''What  are  ye  doing  in  Quebec?"  he  inquired  after  a  little.  "Are 
ye  stocking  up  for  the  winter-r?" 

**No",  replied  Jean  wearily;  "I  go  to  Beaupre  to  give  thanks. 
You  are  surprise'  again?"  he  laughed  mirthlessly.  "Very  well; 
listen  to  me:  when  I  go  away  from  Malbaie,  I  make  up  my  min' 
to  fin'  that  man,  Phillipe  Ferron,  whose  lie  kill  my  son,  and  kill 
heem;  I  follow  heem  wherever  he  go,  an'  at  las'  I  think  I  have 
heem;  he  is  back  in  Malbaie.  I  creep  up  in  the  bushes  above  the 
town,  and  I  see  heem  come  up  the  pasture.  There  is  a  great  ■ — 
what  you  call  it  —  orage  accompagne  de  tonnerre  —  come  up,  an' 
the  lightning  she  go  all  over.  I  take  aim  with  my  gun,  and  almos' 
shoot,  when  —  pouf !  Le  bon  Dieu  strike  the  bad  man  with  hees 
fire,  an'  when  I  go  to  look,  Ferron  he  ees  dead ! 

"So  now  I  go  once  ever'  year  to  Beaupre  to  give  thanks  to  the 
Sainte  that  it  was  the  bon  Dieu  who  kill  heem,  an'  not  me.  Eh 
bien,  now  you  know."  He  smiled  bravely  and  assumed  a  cheerful- 
ness which  he  was  far  indeed  from  feeling.  "But  enough !  You  tell 
me  now  about  yourself,  McNichol;  what  you  do  also  in  Quebec?" 

The  dour  Scot,  whose  mind  moved  slowly,  gradually  perceived 
that  his  companion  wished  to  discontinue  this  particular  topic  of 
conversation  and  good  naturedly  did  his  best  to  assist  him.  He 
called  for  more  whiskey  and  re-lighted  his  pipe. 

"Ma  old  woman  is  no  verra  weel,"  he  remarked  finally,  after  a 
few  moments  consideration;  "the  doctor-r  says  she  will  be  having 
to  go  awa'  south  for  her  health." 

He  paused  to  marvel  at  his  suddenly  acquired  ability  as  a  con- 
versationalist, but  as  the  man  across  the  table  merely  nodded,  he 
was  constrained  to  go  on. 

"The  gir-rl  is  aboot  the  same  as  last  year  when  ye  saw  her  — 
but  I  forgot  ye  didna  see  her;  well,  ye  maun  come  to  dinner  then, 
w^ull  it  be  to-morry?   Or  did  ye  say  ye  wud  be  going  to  Beaupree 
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to-morry?  I  dinna  just  remember,"  —  he  wiped  his  forehead  — 
"Whaur  the  devil  is  that  whiskey?  Marchand,  ye  dirty  Canuck, 
where  are  ye!" 

The  landlord  appeared  w^th  the  bottle  and  re-filled  the  glasses. 

"But,  monsieur",  he  expostulated,  "there  are  others  and  the 
whiskey,  she  very  hard  to  get  now;  morbleu.  II  fait  tres  chaude, 
n-est-ce  pas?" 

"It  is,"  agreed  McNichol,  appeased.  "Sit  ye  doon  and  have  a 
drink. 

The  landlord  sank  into  a  chair  and  disposed  of  the  refreshment 
with  skilled  ease. 

"I  beg  excuse,  messieurs,"  he  began  shortly,  "if  I  make  mistake, 
but  did  I  not  hear  the  monsieur  say  he  journeyed  to  Beaupre?" 

McNichol  cursed  volubly  to  himself,  imagining  that  all  his 
efforts  to  change  the  conversation  would  now  go  for  nothing,  but 
Jean  who  had  by  this  time  recovered  his  composure,  looked  up 
and  admitted  that  he  was  leaving  the  next  day.  The  landlord 
beamed. 

"I  have  a  favor  to  ask,  monsieur,"  he  begged.  "It  is  a  ver' 
small  thing  —  I  have  a  boy  who  ees  sick  —  you  know,  in  here." 
He  tapped  his  forehead,  "And  I  wish  heem  to  go  to  the  shrine  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  I  am  afraid  to  sen'  heem  alone,  that  he  might 
lose  himself,  and  if  you  would  look  out  for  heem  on  the  way,  I 
would  be  so  much  oblige'.    I  will  call  heem.   Holloa,  Andre!" 

A  low,  stooped  figure  shufi^led  through  the  door  leading  to  the 
private  rooms  and  came  toward  them.  He  was  curiously  de- 
formed ;  across  his  face  was  a  hideous  purple  scar  which  com- 
pletely obscured  his  features  and  drew  the  skin  into  queer  folds 
and  angles;  his  shoulders  were  twisted  and  his  neck  appeared  to 
grow  first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another.  He  whispered  to 
himself  in  a  weird,  incomprehensible  jargon,  as  he  collected  the 
glasses  and  retired. 

"Pitiable,  is  it  not,  messieurs?"  asked  the  landlord.  "He  come 
here  that  way  some  years  ago  with  a  holy  father  on  the  way 
through  the  city.  The  father  say  he  will  leave  heem  for  a  time, 
until  he  come  back  and  get  heem.  But  the  ver'  nex'  day,  the 
father  he  get  hit  by  a  falling  chimney  on  the  street,  an'  he  die 
without  he  tell  me  w^hat  I  shall  do.   That  mus'  be  five  years  ago. 
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I  think,  an'  the  boy  work  here  an'  live  with  me,  an'  never  change. 
Finally  I  think  I  sen'  him  to  the  priests  at  Beaupre;  the  good 
Sainte  can  maybe  cure  heem.  Will  you  look  out  for  heem, 
m'sieur?" 

"I  will  see  to  heem,"  replied  Jean,  listlessly.  ''And  now,  can 
you  keep  me  for  the  night?  It  become  late  already,  and  I  wish  to 
sleep  for  the  journey."  He  rose.  "McNichol,  I  am  glad  to  have 
been  seeing  you;  I  will  come  back  by  Quebec,  an'  then  we  can 
perhaps  see  more,  eh?  Until  then,  I  say  good-bye."  They  shook 
hands  and  McNichol,  realizing  that  his  friend  wished  to  be  alone, 
went  away  in  the  dusk. 

Jean  spent  the  evening  over  a  pipe  in  a  secluded  corner  of  the 
room,  watching  the  riotous  patrons  of  the  Taverne  engaged  in 
their  evening  gossip  and  every  now  and  then  covertly  examining 
his  charge.  The  poor  fellow  appeared  to  be  a  hopeless  incurable, 
and  his  horrid  deformities,  Jean  reflected,  would  probably  render 
him  unrecognizable  even  to  his  own  mother,  could  she  see  him. 
After  he  had  pursued  this  line  of  thought  for  over  half  an  hour, 
making  all  sorts  of  impossible  conjectures,  he  knocked  his  pipe 
against  the  wall  and  retired  to  his  room  to  fit  himself  for  the 
journey  w^ith  a  good  night's  rest. 

Early  in  the  morning  his  host  roused  him  from  a  sound  sleep 
with  the  information  that  a  man  with  a  team  of  oxen  was  below, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  Cap  Tourmente  and  was  willing  to  take 
two  travellers  as  far  as  Beaupre.  Jean  dressed  himself  and  went 
down  to  breakfast  in  the  coffee  room.  The  boy  was  ready  to 
start  and  was  gazing  at  the  wagon  curiously  with  half-concealed 
eyes,  muttering  the  while  in  his  broken  jumble. 

Jean  ate  rapidly,  paid  the  landlord  his  trifling  bill  and  climbed 
into  the  cart.  For  the  first  few  miles,  once  they  had  passed  out  of 
the  city,  he  kept  a  close  watch  on  his  companion,  but  as  the  latter 
did  nothing  but  knot  and  unknot  a  length  of  cord  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  he  soon  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  per- 
fectly safe  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  teamster,  who  was  a 
heavily-built  countryman  from  the  Gaspe  region.  After  a  few 
futile  attempts  at  conversation,  however,  he  was  forced  to  desist, 
as  his  remarks  met  with  nothing  more  than  an  occasional 
"oui"  or  "non." 
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He  stretched  himself  out  in  the  bottom  of  the  cart  lazily  and 
for  a  while  listened  to  the  regular  grinding  of  the  wheels  and  the 
plodding  hoofs  of  the  oxen  and  the  low,  soothing  hum  of  the  July 
morning.  Gradually,  however,  they  all  merged  into  one  drowsy 
murmur,  and  he  slept  .... 

When  Jean  awoke,  the  sun  was  sinking  rapidly  toward  the 
western  horizon  and  the  wagon  had  reached  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  of  Beaupre.  Ahead  he  could  see  the  church  and  the  shrine 
of  the  Blessed  Sainte  Anne  and  the  scattered  outbuildings  of  the 
priory.  He  sat  up  and  stretched  his  cramped  limbs,  and  as  he  did 
so,  from  high  up  in  the  tower  the  great  bell  slowly  sounded  the 
hour  of  the  evening  prayer.  As  the  clear,  musical  notes  echoed 
out  over  the  meadows,  dropping  from  the  belfry  like  falling  stars, 
the  boy  from  Quebec  raised  his  head,  and,  hearing  them,  burst 
into  a  sudden  flood  of  tears.  Jean  was  amazed  and  spoke  gently 
to  him,  but  he  might  have  been  addressing  a  stone  for  all  the 
effect  he  produced.  The  sobs  ceased  as  quickly  as  they  had  come, 
and  when  the  cart  rolled  up  to  the  door  of  the  priory,  the  boy  had 
become  quiet  again. 

The  priest  who  admitted  them  recognized  Jean  and  greeted  him 
hospitably;  but  at  the  sight  of  the  boy,  his  face  changed  and  he 
inquired  slowly,  "Who  is  that?"  as  he  led  the  way  to  his  room. 
Jean  explained  the  case  volubly;  when  he  finished  the  priest  re- 
garded him  thoughtfully  for  a  few  moments.  Jean  returned  the 
look,  and  noticed  in  the  father's  face,  deep  lines  and  signs  of  a 
mortal  suffering,  which  had  not  been  present  a  year  ago.  He  won- 
dered idly  what  could  have  come  into  the  holy  man's  life  that 
could  make  such  a  change  in  so  short  a  time,  but  he  had  small 
time  for  speculation  for  all  at  once  the  priest  addressed  him, 
speaking  the  dialect  French. 

"Jean  Lamartigne",  he  began,  "you  and  I  have  known  one 
another  for  many  years ;  in  that  time  I  have  never  known  you  to 
break  faith  with  a  friend,  and  you  have  been  under  terrible 
strains.  I  know  your  life  as  though  it  were  my  own,  and  except 
for  one  episode,  I  think  that  you  also  know  mine.  That  one  ex- 
ception, I  intended  to  keep  hidden  from  all  men  and  bury  in  the 
past,  but  a  Power  greater  by  far  than  you  or  I  has  determined  that 
it  shall  be  otherwise." 
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He  paused  to  note  the  effect  of  his  words  upon  his  friend,  but 
Jean  was  struck  with  astonishment.  He  could  scarcely  conceive 
of  anything  in  the  priest's  life  which  could  unbalance  him  to  such 
a  great  extent  as  to  make  him  wish  to  unburden  himself  to  a  lay- 
man, even  a  life-long  friend.   The  priest  continued : 

"Eighteen  years  ago,  some  months  after  I  came  here  to  Beau- 
pre,  I  chanced  to  meet  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  Black  Sis- 
ters, who  had  but  recently  taken  the  vows,  even  as  I  had  done, 
convinced  that  there  was  nothing  more  for  her  to  live  for  in  this 
world.  We  met,  as  I  say,  and  found  that  we  had  indeed  chosen 
rashly;  for  we  loved  each  other  dearly. 

"In  due  course  the  inevitable  happened;  we  found  the  secluded 
life  of  the  cloister  and  the  nunnery  unendurable  and  were  married 
in  Quebec  in  absolute  secrecy.  We  returned  to  Beaupre  at  once 
and  continued  the  regular  order  of  our  lives,  keeping  our  sin 
locked  in  our  own  hearts. 

"But  after  a  short  year,  the  Heavenly  Father  punished  me  for 
my  crime,  by  taking  my  wife  away  and  leaving  me  to  care  for  a 
boy,  who  had  been  entrusted  to  a  villager  immediately  after  his 
birth.  I  sent  money  for  his  upbringing  and  the  lad  never  knew 
who  his  father  really  was. 

"All  went  well  until  the  boy  was  ten  years  old.  Then  one  un- 
happy day  he  disappeared ;  no  one  saw  him  go,  but  from  that  day 
to  this,  I  have  never  had  word  of  him.  For  seven  years  I  have 
told  no  man  of  this,  but  it  has  been  eating  my  very  soul  away  and 
I  am  growing  old.  I  can  stand  it  no  more;  I  have  told  you  be- 
cause, since  you  are  not  a  priest,  you  may  look  more  leniently  on 
my  sin  and  sympathize  with  me  from  your  own  heart." 

He  ceased,  his  face  working  with  emotion.  Jean  was  stunned; 
he  fully  appreciated  the  enormity  of  the  holy  father's  offense,  but 
after  his  own  six  years  of  suffering,  he  realized  that  he  had  under- 
gone a  terrible  retribution.  But  why  in  heaven's  name  should  the 
priest  elect  to  tell  him  the  story  and  after  all  these  years?  All  at 
once  he  was  enlightened;  Father  Moreau  recovered  himself  and 
continued : 

"But  you  wonder  why  I  tell  you  all  this,  no  doubt?  Listen: 
two  days  ago,  there  was  brought  here  a  youth  whose  mind  had 
passed  away,  even  as  that  of  this  boy  here,  and  as  I  looked  at  him, 
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it  seemed  to  me  that  the  soul  of  my  own  son  gazed  back  at  me 
from  those  vacant  eyes.  I  could  not  be  sure  —  the  lad  had  under- 
gone a  terrible  attack  of  the  smallpox,  and  the  disease  had  left 
his  face  deeply  scarred  and  besides,  one  changes  in  seven  years, 
especially  when  one  is  only  ten  in  the  first  place;  I  do  not  know  — 
I  hope  — ",  he  broke  off  with  a  far  away  look  in  his  eyes. 

"To-night  I  shall  take  the  boy  to  the  chapel.  Perhaps  the 
blessed  Sainte  will  have  mercy  on  me.  Perhaps  she  will  restore 
the  lad's  mind  and  make  whole  his  body.  At  least  I  can  try. 
You  also  shall  be  present  and  we  w^ill  call  upon  the  Sainte  to  aid 
the  boy  whom  you  have  brought." 

A  clock  in  the  corner  sounded  the  hour  of  nine.  Father  Moreau 
glanced  at  it  and  considered. 

"To-night  Father  Pierre  practices  at  the  organ  until  morning, 
but  no  matter;  he  is  shut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  chapel  and  will 
not  hear  us.  At  twelve  o'clock,  be  at  the  side  gate;  I  will  open  it 
to  you.   In  the  meantime,  I  will  take  care  of  the  boy." 

Jean  left  without  a  word;  he  wanted  to  be  alone  to  think  the 
matter  out  carefully.  The  whole  affair  was  so  astounding  that  he 
could  not  as  yet  grasp  it  in  its  entirety.  That  a  priest  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  should  for  an  instant  think  of  marrying 
was  sufficiently  appalling,  but  for  him  to  actually  go  through  with 
the  thing  was  absolutely  paralyzing  ^ — unheard  of.  If  the 
father  in  charge  should  ever  learn  of  it,  the  offending  man  would 
be  instantly  excommunicated  and  cast  out  of  the  church  —  a 
moral  outlaw.  But  as  he  remembered  his  friend's  mental  agony, 
enduring  for  seven  years^  he  relented,  and  was  tempted  to  con- 
sider him  already  sufficiently  punished,  if  indeed,  such  a  sin 
could  ever  be  atoned  for. 

Disturbed  by  these  conflicting  thoughts,  he  wandered  aim- 
lessly about  the  town,  stopping  once  at  the  house  of  an  acquaint- 
ance to  arrange  for  lodgings  for  the  night,  forgetting  in  his  dis- 
traction that  he  would  in  all  probability  be  out  until  morning. 

At  half-past  eleven,  finding  himself  out  on  the  Quebec  road,  a 
full  mile  and  a  half  from  he  chapel,  he  recollected  with  a  start 
that  if  he  expected  to  be  there  in  time,  he  would  have  to  hurry. 
He  returned  to  the  town  at  a  rapid  pace  and  arrived  at  the 
chapel  some  minutes  before  the  bell  tolled  the  hour  of  midnight. 
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The  door  was  opened  and  Father  Moreau,  after  a  scrutinizing 
glance,  admitted  him.  He  motioned  him  to  follow  and  led  the 
way  to  the  chapel ;  as  they  entered  by  the  rear  door,  having  ap- 
proached by  means  of  a  long,  winding  hall,  the  notes  of  the  organ, 
low  and  barely  audible,  whispered  through  the  gloom.  The 
whole  vast  building  was  in  darkness,  save  for  the  faint  flickers  of 
moonlight  which  came  through  the  windows  of  heavily  stained 
glass  and  the  dim  glow  of  two  candles  on  the  altar. 

Jean  knelt  on  one  of  the  front  benches  and  Father  Moreau  dis- 
appeared for  several  moments,  emerging  presently,  accompanied 
by  two  indistinct  figures,  which  he  guided  to  a  kneeling  position 
before  the  altar. 

Then  he  spoke  to  Jean  in  a  low  voice. 

*'My  son,  let  us  pray  the  good  Sainte  to  restore  to  these  her 
children,  their  right  minds  and  their  true  forms." 

Jean  bent  his  head  and  prayed.  He  prayed  that  the  two 
youths  whom  he  could  see  before  him  might  be  made  whole;  he 
prayed  that  the  Father  Moreau  might  be  purged  of  his  sin  and 
relieved  of  his  terrible  suffering;  he  prayed  for  his  own  son,  whom 
he  had  lost  so  many  years  ago. 

On  the  altar  the  candles  burned  with  a  steady  flame,  casting 
vague  shadows  over  the  chapel  and  on  the  glass  case,  which  con- 
tained the  sacred  relics  of  the  Sainte.  The  organ,  played  by  un- 
seen hands,  sounded  above  them,  now  low  and  soothing,  as  if  in 
utterance  of  a  great,  undying  sorrow,  now  thundering  forth  in 
the  triumph  songs  of  the  ancient  pagan  gods,  long  since  for- 
gotten. Through  it  all,  the  voice  of  Father  Moreau,  praying  as  he 
had  never  prayed  before,  praying  for  the  deliverance  from  bon- 
dage of  the  two  wretched  souls  before  him,  praying  for  mercy,  for 
pardon,  for  life  itself  .... 

Jean  lost  track  of  the  passage  of  time.  As  if  in  a  dream,  he 
listened  to  the  voice  of  the  priest,  saw  the  candles  flickering, 
heard  the  wild  music  of  the  organ. 

Gradually  the  windows  grew  luminous  with  the  light  of  the 
coming  dawn;  the  great  bell  slowly  sounded  the  hour  of  four  and 
still  Father  Moreau  prayed. 

All  at  once,  Jean  raised  his  head  and  became  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  chancel  was  glowing  with  a  strange  light,  which 
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grew  brighter  minute  by  minute.  It  became  dazzling  and  seemed 
to  be  all  about.  The  priest  stopped.  The  organ  ceased.  The 
light  grew  brighter,  ■ —  brighter.  It  seemed  to  center  on  the  glass 
case  behind  the  altar. 

Then  the  miracle  happened. 

Before  his  eyes,  Jean  saw  the  two  figures  slowly  rise  and  move 
toward  the  sacred  case;  they  stretched  out  their  hands  and 
touched  it.  At  that  instant,  a  shock  appeared  to  pass  through 
them.  They  straightened  up  and  raised  their  arms.  Jean  could 
see  that  the  neck  of  the  hoy  from  Quebec  had  been  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal shape  and  that  the  deep  scars  and  pock  marks  of  his  com- 
panion had  been  removed. 

The  light  slowly  faded  and  was  gone.  The  two  youths  appeared 
dazed  and  turned  about  wonderingly  — 

Father  Moreau  grasped  the  boy  from  Quebec  by  the  shoulders 
and  gazed  incredulously  into  his  face;  then  he  fell  on  his  knees, 
weeping  hysterically  and  gasping  a  prayer  of  gratitude.  It  was 
his  son. 

But  the  other  —  he  stared  about  him  as  if  in  a  dream  and 
put  his  hands  to  his  throat.  Then  his  eyes  fell  on  the  face  of  the 
man  who  was  sitting  motionless  on  the  first  bench  and  then  he 
whispered : 

''Mon  per  el  mon  per  el   Oh,  le  Bon  Dieur 

The  spell  was  broken;  Jean  Lamartigne,  the  tears  streaming 
down  his  face,  tottered  weakly  forward,  crying  in  broken  Eng- 
lish: 

''They  tol'  me  you  were  hang!  They  tol'  me  you  were  hang! 
Oh,  mon  fits,  mon  filsl 
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I  think  oftimes,  I  quaffed 
Too  soon  the  draught  of  life's  sweet  things, 

That  now  life  can  so  bitter  be; 
Yet  would  I  take  the  bitter  now  life  brings, 

Far  liefer  than  forgo  the  memory 

Of  that  first  ecstacy.  K.  Ti. 


A  cruiser  staggers  in,  the  last 
Of  a  beaten  fleet 
With  her  stack  and  leaning  mast 
Witnessing  defeat. 

With  her  hull  gun-ports  awash 
From  a  heavy  list  to  port, 
W^ere  the  shifting  waters  "slosh" 
Through  the  wreck  the  shells  have  wrong 

Steaming  smoke  through  parted  plates 
Glowing  dully  red ; 

Manned  by  men  who  know  the  Fates 
Count  them  with  the  dead. 

They  know  too,  she  cannot  half 
Gain  the  nearing  shore 
And  they  laugh  a  bitter  laugh 
As  she  settles  more. 

Useless  now  the  throbbing  ships 
Driving  to  her  aid, 
Even  now  the  torn  bow  dips  — 
And  her  score  is  paid. 
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An  inspecting  civil  official,  looking  across  the  harbor,  to  where, 
clear  in  the  light  of  the  evening,  the  cruiser  sinks  in  the  distance  of  a 
land-framed  sea. 

It  seems  as  though  we  lost  too  many  boats; 

To-day's  reported  sinkings  are  too  great. 

There  is  another  total  loss;  it  floats, 

But  might  as  well  be  sunk  as  in  that  state. 

What  can  we  do  now?    Burn  up  precious  oil 

Towing  its  worthless  pieces  into  port, 

To  fill  up  needed  ways  and  waste  the  toil 

Of  men  whose  work  is  by  the  country  bought? 

This  means  another  tax,  a  heavier  one, 
But,  can  we  hold  until  they  break,  — all's  well 
Thank  God,  they  too,  lost  much  before  they  won. 
I  pray  the  brunt  of  fighting  on  them  fell. 

A  man  in  the  uniform  of  a  naval  constructor,  sitting  in  a  small 
concrete  house  on  the  farthest  head-land  that  forms  the  harbor. 

There  is  my  ship! 

I  saw  your  long  keel  laid. 

Saw  your  ribs  reared 

And  had  the  great  plates  made 

That  clothe  your  sides. 

Each  working  part  I  knew; 
The  living  whole 
Now  blasted  out  of  life 
And  with  each  roll, 

Settling  yet  further, 
Deeper,  in  the  sea  — 
Ah,  Lord  of  Conflicts, 
She  was  much  to  me! 
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Often  I've  watched  you,  proud  in  peaceful  power 
Thrusting  with  well-lined  ease  the  sea  aside 
And  now  that  Battle-chance  has  struck  your  bows, 
I  find  it  hard  to  feel  that  you  have  died. 

A  badly  wounded  officer  picked  up  by  the  first  destroyer. 

 Their  first  big  shell 

Cut  our  main  steam-lines 

And  the  second  fell 

Abaft  the  bridge. 

The  heavy  fragments  tore 

Through  the  thick  conning  tower 

And  to  the  floor 

The  skipper  dropt, 

His  head  and  shoulders  pulp. 

"And  so  we  died,"  the  fainting  ensign  cast 
His  half-closed  eyes  about  the  listening  men 
**We  got  a  few",  he  smiled," before  we  passed". 
—  The  glow  of  triumph  smouldered  in  them  then. 

G.  B.  Dyer 


Le  Tripotage 


I  WONDER  WHY 


IT  IS 


*    *  * 


THAT  WHEN  I  HEAR 
***** 

THE  FOLLOWING 

***** 

ARE  ASKED  TO  CALL 
***** 

 ETC.;" 

***** 

A  COLD  SHIVER  RUNS 
***** 

UP  MY  BACK 

***** 

AND  COLD  SWEAT 

***** 
BREAKS  OUT 

***** 

I  WONDER  WHY 

***** 


I  THANK  YOU. 


PLACES  WORTH  VISITING 
WHILE  IN  ANDOVER 

The  Inn:  because  it  inspired 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  graphic 
description  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  because  it  is 
never  known  to  take  in  outsiders,  but 
chiefly  because  a  good  way  to  be- 
come impressive  is  to  say,  "We 
'stopped'  at  the  Inn":  it  immedi- 
ately implies  that  you  know  all  about 
wire  pulling  at  Andover. 

The  Clark  House:  because  it  in- 
spired the  perpetrator  of  ''America'' 
but  chiefly  because  it  looks  it. 

The  Beanery:  because  it  was  the 
cradle  of  Phillips  Academy  (now 
Williams  Hail),  because  it  has  at- 
tained notoriety  through  the  report 
that  it  was  designed  by  the  archi- 
tect of  the  Boston  State  House,  but 
chiefly  because  it  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  proximity  of  the  sub- 
lime to  the  ridiculous. 

The  Phillips  Cemetery:  because  it 
has  guarded  the  remains  of  Mrs. 
Stowe  safe  from  the  righteous  in- 
dignation of  fully  three  generations 
of  Southerners. 

The  A  rchaeology  Building:  because 
Pope  said  of  it  "Die  and  endow  a 
college  or  a  cat,"  because  the  dead- 
lier your  company,  the  sprightlier 
it  will  seem  in  contrast. 


Flapper:  I  just  know  my  nose  will  get  all  shiny.  What  shall  I 
do? 

Dapper:  Trust  in  God  and  keep  your  powder  dry. 


NoN  Ex:  Where  can  I  go  in  Boston  without  running  into  the 
faculty? 

Very  Ex  :  Oh,  Church  or  the  Copley. 


Kelly:  I  know  my  explanation  is  as  clear  as  mud,  but  then 
it  covers  the  ground. 

I  wonder  how  those  Abbot  girls  get  those  awful  coughs  we 
hear  on  the  hill? 


Solid  Problem  :  "To  what  height  must  a  man  be  raised  above 
the  earth  to  see  one-sixth  of  its  surface." 

Weary  Stude:  All  he  needs  is  to  be  half  drunk. 


POETIC  LICENSE 
Artie:  Only  a  poet  can  see  anything  beautiful  in  an  old  cellar. 


Greene,  casting  aspersions  at  Beanery  fare:  "Those  are  ac- 
tors' eggs." 


SCHOOL  NOTES 

In  the  recent  conflagration  in  Bartlet  Hall,  Chief  of  the  Ando- 
ver  Fire  Department,  Cecil  K.  Bancroft,  proved  that  slippers 
are  an  indispensible  part  of  a  fire-fighter's  outfit. 

The  report  is  current  among  Diplomatic  and  Upper  Middle 
circles  than  an  ex-member  of  the  track  squad  is  getting  quite 
clubby  —  not  to  say  familiar  —  with  Freddie  of  the  Oratorical 
Department. 

The  other  day  a  ray  of  light  penetrated  the  new  windows  to 
the  improved  portion  of  the  chapel;  the  dim  religious  atmosphere 
was  totally  destroyed. 

In  reckoning  up  their  Grand  Budget  of  profits  for  the  year. 
The  Andover  Book  Store  unearthed  the  following  startling  data: 
that  98%  of  the  books  sold  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  Departments 
were  trots;  that  89%  of  the  books  sold  to  the  Modern  Language 
Department  were  translations,  and  that  the  sale  of  back  numbers 
of  the  Mirror  to  members  of  the  English  Department  amounted 
to  $100,000  net. 

The  Mirror  Board  recently  toured  the  Casino,  Howard  and 
other  Boston  Theatres  in  search  of  material  suitable  for  Le 
Tripotage. 
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Stude:  'Lo  Tsia. 

Geometry  Prof.  Passing:  Glad  to  see  the  boys  think  about 
their  work  so  much. 


LIVING  IT  ALL  OVER 

We  often  hear  the  older  people  say: 
"If  I  could  only  live  it  all  again!" 
I  fear  thedevil'U  take  them  up  some  day, 
Now  just  you  see  what  happens  then. 

Here  is  one;  his  children  sorrowfully 
Attired  in  mourning,  weeping  stand, 
Intent  upon  the  spectacle  of  his  nativity, 
While  off  the  coffin  top  is  swept  the  aged  sand. 

In  solemn  processional  he's  borne 
Homew^ard,  and  they  gather  'round 
And  at  the  signs  of  animation  mourn,  — 
A  quickened   ancestor  their  grief  has 
crown 'd. 

At  first  the  doctor  comes  at  least 
Three  times  on  every  blessed  day 
Yet  bye  and  bye  his  visits  are  decreased ; 
Our  hero  then  gets  better,  strange  to  say. 

While  yet  a  dotard,  he  controls  finance; 
With  added  years  he  harder  works 
Yet  fortune  leads  him  now  a  merry  dance 
He  poorer  grows  the  less  he  shirks. 

At  home,  meanwhile  the  funds  decline. 

His  wife  withal  is  more  affectionate, 

Grows  thinner  year  by  year,  attains  her  prime ; 

They  part,  just  as  he  finds  she  is  the  ideal  mate. 
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For  school  he  leaves  the  office  now, 
And  yearly  grows  more  innocent 
Though  over  books  he'll  daily  bow, 
He  daily  grows  more  ignorant. 


And  now  attired  in  knickerbockers 
Dickies,  ties,  and  fanciful  array 
He  sagely  hears  his  nursie  kid  the  coppers 
And  putters  'round  the  live-long  day. 


At  last,  arrived  at  truly  ancient  state 
He  creeps  a  brief  time  on  life's  stage 
Or  for  a  time  he  may  perambulate, 
Then  loudly  ceases  in  impotent  rage. 


You  tell  'em,  central;  you've  got  the  line. 


She:  And  are  those  boys  in  overalls  members  of  the  Phillips 
Union? 


ARITHMETIC  ETYMOLOGY 
NobiHs  — ilis -"Nob",  "Nob"  4-  S  =  Snob. 


First  Senior:  How'll  we  ever  get  this  box  of  books  home  safe? 
Roommate:  Sling  a  heavy  line  about  it. 


Hodges:  Say,  Bill,  where  can  I  get  some  more  corks  when 
these  wear  out? 


LOVE'S  LABOR  LOST 
He:   I  bet  you  don't  have  to  use  a  lip  stick. 
She  {pertly):  Flatterer! 

He  {later) :  And  that  was  all  the  thanks  I  got. 


THE  BALLAD  OF  AN  OUTDOOR  SNAKE 
Walking  slowly  up  the  lane 

Speaking  soft  in  accents  low. 
Loving,  hand  in  hand  we  go. 

"How  I  adore  you,  dearest  Jane." 

By  the  seashore's  shifting  sand 
Dreaming  of  the  days  gone  by, 

''O  that  our  love  may  never  die," 
I  whispered  to  my  darling  Anne. 

Drifting  down  the  dim  ravine. 

In  our  fragile  birch  canoe, 
''I  vow  that  I'll  be  ever  true," 

Murmured  I  to  sweet  Eileen. 

L'envoi 
But  now  alas!  —  alas  'tis  o'er. 

Those  fancies  of  my  carefree  youth ; 
And  now  I'm  broke  —  she  knows  the  truth. 

I'm  only  friend  to  her  —  no  more. 


The  Mysterious  Appetizer 


AND  it  came  to  pass  that  there  rose  up  over  the  land  of 
Whacherkallem  a  mighty  king,  and  his  name  was 
Jimynykrickets.  And  Jimynykrickets  lacked  nothing 
to  his  heart's  content  save  one  thing;  yea  verily,  he  could  not 
raise  an  appetite.  Then  could  the  king  not  eat  because  he  had 
no  wish  to,  and  he  waxed  exceeding  weak.  And  the  wise  men  of 
the  kingdom,  greatly  fearing  for  their  ruler,  offered  two  hundred 
and  three  score  and  six  shekels  of  gold  to  the  chef  who  could 
prepare  a  dish  appetizing  to  the  king.  Yet  the  king's  appetite 
waned,  and  he  mourned  about  the  palace  because  he  had  no  desire 
to  eat. 

Now  in  the  seventh  year  and  one  of  his  reign,  Jimynykrickets 
ordered  there  to  be  published  a  proclamation  throughout  the 
land,  that  whosoever  should  prepare  a  dish  that  would  whet  the 
king's  appetite  should  receive  in  marriage  the  fairest  of  his 
daughters.  And  whosoever  failed  to  whet  the  king's  appetite 
should  have  his  head  lopped  off  where  it  joins  onto  the  neck. 

Then  were  many  dishes  prepared,  such  were  as  never  heard 
of  before,  all  the  way  from  the  tongues  of  nightingales  to  eggs-on 
with  French  fried.  Yet  as  many  dishes  as  were  prepared,  so  many 
heads  were  lopped  off  where  they  join  onto  the  neck. 

"And  behold!  there  came  a  man  from  the  east  going  west", 
named  Whazername.  And  he  came  before  the  presence  of  the 
king  and  bowed  down  and  said,  "  O  king,  mighty  amongst  women, 
I  hear  thou  needst  an  appetite." 

Then  saith  the  king,  "Yea,  even  so." 

And  thereupon  Whazername  spake  and  said  and  exclaimed 
all  at  one  and  the  same  time,  "Thou must  leave  the  palace  for  the 
afternoon.  Yea,  even  take  a  spin  in  your  six  twin-horsed  char- 
iot." 

And  Jimynykrickets  sighed  deeply,  for  he  was  unaccustomed 
to  strenuous  exercise,  but  withal  he  nodded  his  head  in  assent. 
And  his  charioteer  cracked  up  his  horses  on  high  with  Jimyny- 
krickets in  the  tonneau.  And  far  into  the  hills  drove  the  charioteer 
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and  at  four  o'clock  by  the  daylight  saving  plan,  he  turned  his 
horses  about,  for  he  had  journeyed  far.  And  when  but  a  short 
time  was  passed,  lo!  a  mighty  explosion  rent  the  air,  even  like 
unto  a  blow-out.  And  Jimynykrickets  saw  stars  out  of  the  east  — 
and  out  of  all  the  other  points  of  the  compass.  A  plank  of  the 
bridge  under  them  had  been  removed  therefrom  and  great  had 
been  the  fall  thereof.   Verily  the  w^heel  was  breakened. 

"Shucks,"  said  the  king.    "What  shall  w^e  do?" 

"Walk,"  quoth  the  charioteer,  "forw^e  carry  not  a  spare  wheel." 
So  they  set  their  best  foot  backward  and  started  out  through  the 
barren  country.  And  when  they  were  come  nigh  unto  the 
palace,  Jimynykrickets  said,  "When  do  we  eat?"  And  therewith 
W'hazername  placed  upon  the  table  viands.  Now"  Whazername 
had  craftily  conceived  in  his  mighty  brain  this  plan :  that  the  king 
should  spend  the  afternoon  walking.  And  the  king  had  seconds 
on  the  viands,  yea,  even  unto  fifths.  And  then  he  spake  unto 
Whazername  and  said : 

"The  pick  of  my  daughters  is  yours.  Only  first  tell  me  the 
name  of  this  wonderful  dish,  the  like  w^hereof  I  have  never  before 
eaten." 

And  Eversqueezer  answered  him  and  bowed  down  to  the 
ground  and  said,  "O  king,  renow-ned  amongst  women,  even  meat 
with  spuds." 


Italian  armies  capture 
Fiume  and  Imperial 


Court  Fleas. 

— TV.  F.  Times. 


Cub:  What's  an  alli- 
gator pear? 

Dub  :  Twin  alligators. 


First:  "I  ran  into  Louise  down  street. 
Second:   "  Did  you  scratch  her  paint?" 


Owed  to  a  Graecian  Urn 


(Apologies  to  Keats) 

So  we  wandered  thru  the  ruins,  in  the  moonlight. 

Moonlight :  but  the  desert  'round  us  shimmered  with  the  heat, 
And  the  shifting  desert  sand-drifts,  e'en  at  midnight. 

Burned  and  seared  our  weary,  aching  feet. 

And  as  we  staggered  thru  the  white  sand,  in  the  moonlight, 
Oh!  how  our  parched  throats  and  tongues  did  burn! 

For  we  hadn't  drunk  in  —  Lord  knows  how  long, 

Till  we  happened  on  that  queer-shaped  Graecian  urn. 

Nectar?  —  Nectar  isn't  in  it 

Compared  to  what  we  chanced  to  stumble  on ; 
For  the  moonlight  had  deceived  us  —  'twasn't  Graecian  — 

'Twas  a  half-filled  Graecian  demi-john! 

Mitchell  Blair  '21 


 THE  

OLD  THIRAS  BROS.  FRUIT  STORE 

42  MAIN  STREET 

Will  reopen  with  a  new  soda  foun- 
tain. Also  a  line  of  fruit,  candy  and 
ice  cream.  We  are  open  late  hours 
and  Sundays. 

GIVE  US  A  TRIAL 


WALTER  I.  MORSE 

Cutlery  Flashlight  Batteries 

Farming  Tools,  Paints,  Oils 

Main  Street        Andover,  Mass. 


Goods  Packed,  Stored  and  Shipped. 
Students  Trade  a  Specialty. 

BUCHAN  &  FRANCIS 
Furniture  and  Upholstering 


Shade  Work 
Mattresses  Remade 
Awnings 


Carpet  Work 
Furniture  Repairs 
Jobbing 


Barnard  Block,      12  Main  Street 
Andover,  Mass. 

cSctton  C.  S.  BUCHAN 


They  had  just  become  en- 
gaged. 

"I  shall  love,"  she  cooed, 
''to  share  all  your  griefs  and 
troubles." 

"But,  darling,"  he  purred, 
''I  have  none." 

"No,"  she  agreed;  "but 
I  mean  when  we  are  married." 

— Dallas  News 


Chaperone:^ — A  combina- 
tion of  a  third  seat  in  a  chum- 
my roadster  and  a  fly  in  the 
ointment. 

— Penn  Punch  Bowl 


W.  J.  MORRISSEY 

Taxi  Service 


CARS  FOR 
PROMS  and  RECEPTIONS 


General  Jobbing  and  Trucking 
Barge  Parties 


TELKPHONK  59 


34  PARK  STREET 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 


STRAW  HATS 
Distinctive  &  Exclusive  Styles 

COATS 

Domestic  &  English  Manufacture 
RAINCOATS         POLO  COATS 
CAPS  NECKTIES 
GLOVES 

383  WASHINGTON  ST 
BOSTON 


JOHN  W.  STEWART 

CLEANING 

 AND  

PRESSING 

10  Bartlef  Street,  Andover 


*'My  boy's  letters  from 
college  always  send  me  to  the 
dictionary." 

''You're  lucky.  My  boy's 
always  send  me  to  the  bank." 

— Awgwan 


POOR  DAD 

"College-bred"    sounded  fine 

to  my  ear, 
To  its  value  I  took  oath. 
But  now,  with  son's  expense 

account  here, 
I  see  it  means  a  big  loaf. 


^  For  Clothing  that  is  right  in  every  detail 

—  For  Gift  articles  either  unique  or  practical 

—  For  the  many  every-day  Necessities  of 
school  life 

This  store  offers  unequaled  selection  and  the 
students  of  Phillips  Andover  are  invited  to 
number  themselves  among  its  many  patrons. 

Jordan  Marsh  Company 

BOSTON 


THE  ORANGE  TUTORING  SCHOOL 

144  HALSTED  ST. 

EAST  ORANGE,  N.  J. 

The  summer  session  will  open  on  July  5th.  During  the  summer 
months  expert  instruction  will  be  offered  in  all  subjects  for  the  fall  school 
and  college  examinations.  All  teachers  are  college  graduates  who  have 
had  long  and  successful  experience  in  preparing  young  men  for  college. 
Last  year  students  prepared  by  this  School  received  honor  marks  in  the 
examinations  of  the  College  Board  in  Chemistry,  English,  Algebra, 
Geometry,  French  A.  Candidates  last  year  were  successfully  prepared  for 
Yale,  Princeton,  Lehigh,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  As  usual, 
there  were  no  failures. 

For  the  January  examinations  in  1920  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, three  candidates  were  prepared  in  a  total  of  27  points  for  entrance. 
Every  examination  was  passed.  One  candidate  was  awarded  "disting- 
uished" in  Algebra  and  Chemistry.  Records  like  these  have  made  the 
Orange  Tutoring  School  one  of  the  best  known  preparatory  schools  in  the 
country.    You  can't  suppress  success. 

C.  CORNISH,  J.  D.,  Principal 

Telephone:  Orange,  New  Jersey,  2216. 


HINTON'S 

Hidden  Rd.         Andover,  Mass. 

ICE  CREAM  DAILY 
Orders  Delivered 

SUNDAY  SUPPERS  A  SPECIALTY 

$1-00 

TEL.  ANDOVER  461 


PARKER'S 

ON  THE 

INTERESTED 

SHAWSHEEN 

She  {poetically) :  See,  John 
the  moon  shines  still. 
He  (excitedly):  Where? 

— Sim  Dodger 

TONICS 

REFRESHMENTS 

A  man  who  drinks  Bevo 
has  No  Kick  coming. 

— Sun  Dial 

Ballard  Vale,  Mass. 

Norwich  Knitting  Co. 

NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


Pioneer  Mesh  and  Balbriggan 
UNDERWEAR 

Amory  Brown  &  Co. 

Export  Agents 

New  York  City 


We  now  are  the  engravers  for  The  Mirror.  Does 
this  mean  anything  to  you?  It  means  much  to 
us;  it  means  entire  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
pubKshers.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  with  your 
present  arrangements  let  us  talk  with  you. 

We  make  every  kind  of   plate  used    for  printing. 

Designers,  Illustrators,  Engravers,  Elect  rotypers 
Wood  Engravers,  Color  Plate  Makers 


Suffolk  Engraving  and 


394  Atlantic  Avenue 


Boston.  Massachusetts 


NEW  YORK 


PROVIDENCE 


THE  PHILLIPS  INN 


SHALLOW  WATERS 


OPPOSITE  CAMPUS 


"Phwere  were  ye  last  night, 
Casey?" 


"Shure,  Oi  plunged  into  th' 
social  swim  at  McCarty's." 


OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 


''W^ell,  the  wather  is  niver 
very  dape  there,  an'  judgin' 
from  yure  face  ye  must  have 


sthruck  botthom. 


Rooms  single  or  en  suite 


Private  baths 


A    RAVING  REPAST 


Diagram  and  rates  on  application 


NiLES  Star:  The  evening 
was  spent  in  music  and  games. 
A  dehrious  supper  was  served 


JOHN  M.  STEWART,  Propr. 


LONG  LAKE 
LODGE 

A  Summer  Tutoring  School 
and  Camp  for  Boys 

NORTH   BRIDGTON,  MAINE 

NINETEENTH  SEASON 
JULY  14— SEPTEMBER  8 

EDWIN  V.  SPOONER 
The  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 

GEORGE  W.  HINMAN 
Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Mass. 

After  June  25  send  all  communications  to  Long  Lake 
Lodge,  North  Bridgton,  Maine. 

Long  distance  phone,  Bridgton,  44-11 


MEN'S  SHOES 

 AT  

MODERATE  PRICES 


Our   representative   is  at    Carl  Elander's 
every  Wednesday 


Thayer  McNeil  Company 

BOSTON 


A  KINDLY  LIGHT 

The  clergyman  of  a  poor 
parish  was  showing  a  rich 
lady  around,  hoping  to  touch 
her  heart  and  so  receive  a  big 
cheque  for  his  people. 

"We  are  now  passing 
through  the  poorest  slums," 
he  said,  as  the  car  turned  into 
a  side  street.  "These  people 
have  little  to  brighten  their 
lives." 

"I  must  do  something  for 
them,"  sighed  the  lady,  adding 
to  the  chauffeur:  "James, 
drive  the  car  slowly,  and  turn 
on  the  big  lamps." 

.  —Tit  Bits 


CHAMPLAIN  STUDIOS 

PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  NEW  YORK 

161  Tremont  Street 
164  Tremont  Street 

A  picture  to  remember  our 
classmates  by  is  a  more  treas- 
ured possession  as  the  years 
widen  the  gap  between  us. 


SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 
AND  TEACHERS  OF  PHILLIPS 
ACADEMY 


SHOWING  FRIDAYS  AT  NEW  YORK,  220  BROADWAY 

ENGLISH  CLOTHES 

IN  ALL  SPORT  MODELS 
To  Order  and  Ready  to  Wear 

A  Variety  of  Shades  and 
Weaves  of  Superior  Quality 

$65.00  to  $85.00 

LANGROCK 

Elm  Street  at  Yale  Campus 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

FRANK  TALMAGE,  Agent 
SHOWING  MODELS  AND  WOOLENS  DAILY  AT 
CROWLEY'S,  ANDOVER 


HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 

It  is  rarely  one  finds  a  truly  homelike  atmosphere  in  an 
up-to-date  hotel.  But  the  Bninswick  is  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing just  that  quality.     Recently  renovated  throughout. 

There  is  nothing  in  Boston  quite  so  good  as  a  $2  table  d'hote 
dinner  served  every  evening  in  the 

lEGVpttan  IRoom 

of  the  HOTEL  BRUNSWICK 
Boylston  St.  at  Copley  Square. 

Have  dinner  or  sapper  in  the  Egvptian  Room.  Continuous  Dancing  from 
6.30  to  12.30. 

The  Dansants  Daily  from  4  to  6  o'clock. 

L.  C.  PRIOR,  Managing  Director 

THE  LENOX,  at   Boylston  and  Exeter  Streets,  under  the  same  management. 


The  PRINCETON  TUTORING  SCHOOL 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

''We  tutor  but  do  not  cram" 

Winter  and  Summer  sessions  in  preparation  for  the 
June  and  September  College  Entrance  Board  papers. 

The  school  has  recently  arranged  for  the  purchase  of 
a  large  estate  which  will  be  opened  in  time  for  the 
Summer  session. 

For  information  and  booklet  address  John  C.  Hun, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

Ask  any  Princeton  man  of  our  record. 


TUTORING  IN  CAMBRIDGE 

Preparation  for  All  New  England  Colleges 

A  Quarter  Century  Record  of  Success 


/\mple  and  experienced  teaching  staff. 

|\Jewly  equipped  laboratories  for  science  work. 

Dining  hall  attraclively  furnished  providing  excellent  service. 

^^ver  one  hundred  and  fifty  w^inning  candidates  each  year. 

\/ery  comfortable,  high  grade,  residential  accommodations. 

Effective  and  energetic  methods  in  teaching. 

Rowing,  tennis  and  other  out-door  sports. 


For  information  concerning  this  work  carried  on  in  August  and 
September,  address 

WILLIAM  W.  NOLEN, 
40  Little  Hall,  1352  Massachusetts  Avenue 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

Telephone  Cambridge  627  Year  Book  on  request 


THE  MILFORD  SCHOOL 

MILFORD,  CONN. 

At  our  last  summer  session  we  had  over  two  hundred  ard 
seventy-five  boys  at  our  Milford  and  New  Haven  schools. 
All  but  three  entered  college. 

Summer  session  will  begin  Monday,  July  26, 1920 

After  you  have  heard  from  the  June  examinat'ons,  write  us 
if  you  ha  e  failed  to  pass  them  all  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
make  reservations  for  you. 

THE  MILFORD  SCHOOL 

FORMERLY 

THE  ROSENBAUM  SCHOOL 


Chocolates 


The  Chocolate  of  Distinctive  Qualit^^ 

L EADINO  DEAL ERS 
si.OO  *1.25  n.50  a  pound 


'22:  How  many  men  in 
the  plebe  class? 

'23 :  About  sixty. 

'22:  Is  that  all? 

'23:  Yes,  but  the  rest  of 
them  will  grow  up  eventually. 

—  Yale  Record 


IX  THE  PSYCHOLOGY 
CLASS 

Professor:  Now  I  put 
the  number  se\'en  on  the 
board,  what  number  imme- 
diately comes  into  your  mind? 

Class  {in  unison):  Eleven. 


I 

THE  object  of  this  advertisement 
is  twofold:  first  to  encourage  in 
their  work,  through  purchase  of 
what  they  have  to  sell,  those  young 
men  who,  through  their  editing  and 
publishing  the  Mirror,  are  learning 
many  things  about  modern  business  and 
journalism  not  taught  in  the  classroom; 
and  second,  to  invite  them  and  their 
readers  to  brush  up  a  better  acquain- 
tance with  Norwich  Dental  Cream 
with  Emetine,  **The  Dentrifice  That's 
Different"  because  it's  a  really  excel- 
lent dental  cleanser  made  with  the 
same  precision  and  supervision  that 
has  caused  the  name  **Norwich  "  to 
become  synonymous  with  **dependa- 
bility"  throughout  the  pharmaceutical 
world. 


The  Norwich  Pharmacal  Co. 

Makers  of  Ungentine  and  Standardized  Pharmaceuticals 

Norwich,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  KANSAS  CITY 


EAGLE'MIKADO 


PENCIL  No.  174 


Regular  Length,  7  iaches 
For  Sale  at  your  Dealer.  Made  in  five  grades 

Conceded  to  be  the  Finest  Pencil  made  for  general  use. 

EAGLE  PENCIL  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


1819    One  Hundred  and  One  Years  of  Service  1920 

/ETNA  (Fire) 

INSURANCE  COM PAN Y 

HARTFORD,  CONN, 

SMART  <St  FLAGG,  AGENTS,  ANDOVER,  MASS. 


TIRES  TUBES 

Andover 
Tire  Repair  Shop 

PURCELL  &  KENNEDY 

ACCESSORIES 
16  PARK  ST.,  ANDOVER 


Sox:  Daddy,  why  do  peo- 
ple call  men  poor  fish? 

Dad:  Because  most  of  'em 
will  fall  for  a  bright  rag  and  a 
bunch  of  feathers. 


First  Co-ed:  Women  al- 
ways contradict  one  another. 

Second  Co-ed:  They  do 
not! 


Nelsox  B.:  I  always 
thought  his  parents  spoiled 
him. 

Nelsox  H.:  Xo,  he  got 
that  way  in  an  auto  smash. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  AND 
ECONOMICS 

Trains  for  modern  business.  Courses  offered  in 
Money  and  Banking,  Public  and  Corporation  Fi- 
nance, Transportation,  Marketing,  Accounting, 
Statistics,  Business  Organization,  Labor  and  Social 
Problems,  and  Industrial  History.  Problems  of 
Rural  Life  given  to  students  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture. 

A  SECRETARIAL  COURSE 

A  new  Secretarial  Course  has  just  been  estab- 
lished, which  continues  through  four  years. 

For  catalogue,  bulletins  and  special  information 
address : 

THE  REGISTRAR, 

or 

PROF.  GEORGE  G.  GRANT 

UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT, 
BURLINGTON,  VT. 


H.  F.  CHASE 


Established  1890 


Fine 
Athletic  Goods 

Oxatfitter  for  all 

Phillips    Academy  Teams 

KODAKS 
PHOTO  SUPPLIES 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


Get  acquainted 
with  the  Victrola 

Do  you  know  what  splendid 
music  this  wonderful  instrument 
brings  into  your  home? 

Do  you  know  that  there  are 
Victrolas  from  $25  to  $250,  and  that 
we'll  arrange  terms  to  suit  you? 


Come  in  and 
find  out  all 
aljout  the  Vic- 
trola. We'll 
gladly  play 
your  favorite 
music  for 
you. 


W.  A.  ALLEN 


Musgrove  Building  Barber 

Father,  when  young,  burned 

URST  CLASS  WORK 

midnight  oil 

STUDENT  WORK  A  SFECL4LTY 

And  now  in  father's  limousine 

We  have  catered  to  Phillips  Academy  stu- 

Which he  has  earned  by  years 

dents  for  the  past  twelve  years. 

of  toil 

4  BARBERS                          NO  WAITIN(; 

Son  burns  the  michiight  gaso- 

line. 

JOS.  BOULEAU,  Prop. 

GET  A  PELTER 
FOR  SPRING! 

AND  you  get  a  topcoat,  rain-coat,  motor-coat, 
sport-coat,  golf-coat — all  in  one! 
What's  more,  you  get  a  smarter  topcoat,  a  better 
rain-coat,  a  warmer  motor-coat,  a  more  comfort- 
able sport-coat,  a  nattier  golf-coat. 
A  Pelter  is  the  ideal  coat  for  Spring  —  you'll  get 
more  wear  and  longer  wear  out  of  it  than  any 
other  coat  you  could  buy. 

Go  pick  out  your  model  at  the  store  that  sells 
Pelters.  If  you  don't  know  one  in  your  locality 
write  us. 

INTERNATIONAL  DUPLEX  COAT  CO. 

Pioneer  Makers  of  Leather  Coats 
114-116  Fifth  Avenue  New  York  City 


Rich  in 
Food  Vahe 


:w  YOR.K 

COOOA 

chocols^te: 

OOMFElC-riOISIS 

Estublishod  IS-fQ 


Arthur  H.  Gray 

138  Main  Street 

SELLS  EXCLUSIVELY 

JERSEY 

ICE 

CREAM 

Sold  by  no  one  else  on  the  Hill 


As  I  lay  there  in  the  gutter, 
With   my   heart   still   all  a 
flutter, 

A  lady  passing  by  did  chance 

to  say  — 
You  can  tell  a  man  that  boozes 
By  the  company  he  chooses, 
And  the  pig  got  up  and  slowly 

walked  away. 

—  Voo  Doo 


NOT  THIS  HONEST  IN 
COLLEGE 

Teacher:  Your  grade  is 
sixty,  too. 

William:  No,  ma'am,  only 
sixty. 

Sun  Dial 


MAYDOLE  HAMMERS 


The  World's  Standard  Since  ISy 


Highest  Quality  Handled  Hammers 
Guaranteed  First-class  in  Every  Respect. 


Many  other  kinds  and  sizes. 

Ask  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  E,  F,  or  S. 

{English,  French,  or  Spanish) 


THE  DAVID  MAYDOLE  HAMMER  CO. 

NORWICH,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  MUSGROYE 
WATCH  BUSINESS 

IS  STILL  GROWING 

JOHN  FERGUSON  takes  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  people 
of  Andover  and  surrounding  dis- 
tricts for  the  confidence  placed  in 
him  since  he  started  here,  and  he 
hopes  by  courtesy  and  good  work- 
manship for  a  continuance  of  their 
confidence. 

Would  say  here  that  he  can  pro- 
cure a  selection  of  anything  in  his 
line  that  can  be  got  these  days  at 
short  notice. 

MUSGROVE  BUILDING 


Spalding  for  Sport 


Base  Ball,  Tennis,  Golf 
Track  and  Field,  Etc. 

Complete  Equipment 

and  Clothing  for 
Every  Athletic  Sport 

Send  for  Catalogue 

A.  G.  Spalding  &  Bros. 

74  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TEL.  CON.  X-RAY  SPECIALIST 


Dr.  Ralph  H.  McNary 

DENTIST 


3  Main  St.  Andover,  Mass. 


YOU  CAN  GET  WHAT 
YOU  LIKE 

AND  YOU  LIKE  WHAT 
YOU  GET 

 AT  THE  

Andover  Candy  Kitchen 


so  EXCLUSIVE  NOW 
"Why  do  they  call  it  the 
prom?" 

"Mere  process  of  elliptical 
erosion.  Originally  the  gather- 
ing was  so  promiscuous,  don't 
yer  know." 

—Michigan  Gargoyle 


A   MATTER   OF  YEARS 
Jo:  Harry  is  always  telling 

jokes  about  his  children. 
Joan:  They    sound  more 

like  jokes  about  his  ancestors 

to  me. 

— Chaparral 


LOUIS  HUNTRESS 


Many  thanks  for  the  year's  busi- 
ness. A  suggestion  for  next  year, 
''get  an  early  start  and  be  ahead 
of  the  crowd''  —  you  get  your 
work  sooner. 

Will  all  those  still  having  work 
at  the  Studio,  not  called  for,  please 
get  same  at  once,  as  the  studio 
closes  for  the  summer  in  a  few 
days. 


Summer  Studio 
Osterville,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 


ANDOVER,  MASS. 


N.  J.  BARTIETT  &  CO. 

BUY  YOUR 

STRAW 

HAT 

AT 

Importers  of  English  Books 

rnAniv  l.  tULc  j 

28  Cornhill,        Boston,  Mass. 

$4.50   $5.00  $6.00 

THE  McGRATH-SHERRlLL  PRESS 

PRINTING  &  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
210  CONGRESS  STREET   -  BOSTON 

GRAPHIC  ARTS  BUILDING 
Edgar  B.  Sherrill.  P.  S.  '98         -  President  8c  General  Manager 


Telephone  70  and  71 

J.  H.  PLAYDON 

OTHER  GOOSE  RHYMES 

FLORIST 

Peter  Peter,  garlic  eater, 

Main  Street      -       -  Andover 

Had  a  wife  and  couldn't  keep 

her. 

Seasonable  Flowers  at  All  Times 

But  now  she's  lost  her  sense  of 

Membir  of  Florist  Telegraph  Delivery 

smell  — 

Flowers   delivered   in   all   parts   of  U.  S. 

And  so  he  keeps  her  very  well. 

and  Canada 

Announcement  of  a  Wonderful 
Trip  To  Europe  For  Boys 

SUMMER,  1920 

SOJOURN  IN  PARIS 
and  VISIT  to  SWITZERLAND, 
ITALY, 
THE  RIVIERA, 
MONACO, 
ALSACE-LORRAINE, 
BELGIUM. 
HOLLAND, 
ENGLAND, 

and  AUTOMOBILE  TOUR  to  the  BATTLEFIELDS 
of  the  PIAVE 
and  from  STRASBOURG  to  OSTEND, 
and  ATTENDANCE  at  the  OLYMPIAN  GAMES, 

with 

MATTHIEU  JETTEUR,  M.  A. 
Diplome  as  Teacher  of  French  by  Columbia  University; 
1917-1919,  Faculty  of  Riverdale  Country  School,  New  York  City; 
1919-       ,  Faculty  of  Asheville  School,  Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

Assisted  by 
THEODORE  JOHNSON,  M.  A. 
1912-1915,  Faculty  of  Randolph-Macon  Academy,  Front-Royal,  Va.; 
1915-1916,  Principal  of  Warrenton  High  School,  Warrenton,  Va.; 
1919-        ,  Faculty  of  Bingham  School,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

JACK  REARDON,  B.  A., 

1915-  1916,  Studies  in  France  and  Switzerland; 

1916-  1917,  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome; 

1917-  ,  Faculty  of  the  Taft  School,  Watertown,  Conn. 

S.  E.  CULVER,  M.  A., 

1916-  1917,  Faculty  of  New  Hampshire  State  College,  Durham,  N.  H. 

1917-  1918,  Faculty  of  the  Choate  School,  Wallingford,  Conn. 
1919-        ,  Faculty  of  the  Hotchkiss  School,  Lakeville,  Conn. 

and  by  PARISIAN  UNIVERSITY  MEN. 
In  the  Great  War,  Mr.  Jetteur  fought  with  the  Belgians,  Mr.  Johnson 
and  Mr.  Culver  with  the  Americans. 

A  IMS:  To  show  a  party  of  selected  A  merican  boys  the  heart  of  France 
and  the  soil  where  A  merica  helped  win  the  fight  for  the  Liberty  of  the  World; 
to  enrich  them  permanently  by  an  undertsanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
countries  visited  and  a  direct  knowledge  of  their  treasures  of  culture;  to 
give  an  illustration  of  how  much  French  can  be  learned  in  a  natural  way  by 
a  summer  in  Europe  with  competent  directors;  to  make  the  trip  so  thor- 
oughly enjoyable,  profitable  and  enlightening  that  every  participant  will 
consider  it  through  life  as  one  of  his  best  experiences. 

COMPLETE  ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  REQUEST  TO 

MR.  JETTEUR,  ASHEVILLE  SCHOOL,  ASHEVILLE,  N.  C. 


CARLE.ELANDER 

JOHND.BLACKSHAW 

TAILOR 

r  or  Snappy 

Dressers 

OPTICIAN 

8  MAIN  STREET 

ANDOVER,  MASS. 

LOWELL  TEXTILE 
SCHOOL 

Four-year  degree  courses  in 
CHEMISTRY  and  TEXTILE 
COLORING 
TEXTILE  ENGINEERING 

Three-year  diploma  courses  in 
COTTON  MANUFACTURING 
WOOL  MANUFACTURING 
TEXTILE  DESIGNING 

Certified  graduates  of  High  Schools 
and  Academies  admitted  without  ex- 
amination. 

For  catalogue  address  Charles  H. 
Eames,  S.  B.,  President,  Lowell, 
Mass. 


When  you   want  to 
see  a  GOOD  Movie 
go  to  the 

COLONIAL 

Matinees  at  2.15  and 
Evenings  at  6.15 


''Mirandy,  do  yoh  think 
we'll  ever  have  a  woman 
president?" 

''Lawsy,  no,  Bruder  Jim, 
what  woman  would  admit 
she  was  thirty-five." 

■ — Purple  Cow 


T!?£  CLARK  SCHOOL 

of  Intensive  Education 

^'Prepares  tor  College  in  Two  Years'' 

SUMMER  SESSION 

LOCATION: 

Hanover,  N.  H. 

'Tf  you  must  study  during  the  summer  why 

not  do  so  in  the  foot  hills  of  the  White 

Mountains." 

BUILDINGS: 

The   Clark   School   owns  a  well  equipped 

school  building,  including   laboratory,  one 

block  north  of  Dartmouth  College  campus. 

FACULTY: 

College  teachers  with  many  years'  experience 

in  preparing  boys  for  college  examinations. 

Several  are  on  The  College  Entrance  Board. 

SUCCESS: 

Last  year  every  candidate  entered  college; 

73  students  took  298  examinations. 

PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT 

Limited  to  30  men.    Candidates  must  register  at  once. 

Instruction  unsurpassed. 

Write  for  a  catalogue 

C.  P.  CLARK, 

Director 

shrank  Irotli^rB 

At  4atl|  atmt 


College  Men  and 
'Trep"  Students 

Leather  Garments,  Golf  Suits 
Sport  Coats,  English  made  Overcoats 
Exclusive  models  in  Suits 
Overcoats  and  Ulsters 
Haberdashery  Hats 

WASHINGTON  STREET 
^Tj^e  Ofd  House  vuilh  The  Youn^  Spirit* 


Clyde  A.  White       Albert  L.  Hall 

TELEPHONE  285 

WHITE-HALL  GARAGE 

59-61  PARK  ST. 
ANDOVER,  MASS. 


RENTING  SERVICE 
STORAGE,  RENTING,  REPAIRS 
TIRES 

SUPPLIES,  ACCESSORIES 


CUTTING  LOOSE 

''Who  is  that  slangy  fel- 
low?" 

"A  teacher  of  English  en- 
joying a  day  off." 
Louisville  Courier- Journal 


LACONIC 

Caller:  Where's  your  fa- 
ther? 

Urchin:  He's  shinglin'. 
Caller:  The  barn? 
Urchin:  No.  Tommy. 


Golf  Club  Heads  That  Cannot  Rust 

LJERE  IS  a  golf  club  Kead  tkat  Kas  all  the  advantages  of  the  ordinary  one,  all 
*■     the  care  possible  in  its  design  and  making,  and  besides,  has  the  added 
quality  of  never  rusting.     It  never  needs  buffing  or  sand  papering,  and  any  dirt 
can  be  quickly  rubbed  off  leaving  it  bright  and  clean.     It  is  made  of  Monel  Metal. 

Monel  Metal  has  become  ov:  great  importance  in  industrial  services  because  of 
the  same  rustless  properties  which  have  made  it  the  ideal  material  for  golf  club 
heads,  because  of  its  toughness,  ductility  and  strength,  and  because  of  its  ability 
to  resist  high  heats,  alkal  :es,  and  most  acids. 

If  you  cannot  be  supplied  with  Monel  Metal  Golf  Club  Heads  at  your  usual  place, 
write  for  complete  catalog  to  the  Monel  Metal  Products  Corporation,  Bayonne,  N.J. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 
43  Exchange  Stieet  New  York 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 


L  P.  Hollander  Co. 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

MEN'S  DEPARTMENTS 

MAKERS  OF 

FINE  READY-TO-WEAR 
CLOTHING 

UNUSUAL  WOOLENS 


214  Boylston  St.,  Boston 


BEAR  MOUNTAIN 
CAMP 

BEAR  POKD,  HARRISON,  MAINE 

The  best  place  to  have  a  good  time. 
Health  and  safety  assured  by  Phy- 
sical Director,  Camp  Mother,  ex- 
perienced Councillors  and  Trained 
Nurse. 
Swimming 

Canoeing 

Campcraft 

Nature  Study 

Athletics 
The  best  of  food  anJ  care. 

Apply  to 

HAROLD  J.  STAPLES,  DIRECTOR 

BIDDEFORD  MAINE 


WELL    DRESSED   ANDOVER    MEN    HAVE    THEIR  CLOTHES 

MADE  BY 

ELM  SQUARE 

THE  PHILLIPS  ACADEMY  TAILOR  AND  OUTFITTER 
Athletic  Goods 


RADIO  EQUIPMENT 

We  specialize  in  radio  equipment  for  schools,  colleges  and 

radio  clubs. 

Let  us  quote  you  on  complete  installations  or  units. 
ATLANTIC  RADIO  CO.,  INC. 

88  BROAD  STREET        -        -        -        BOSTON  9,  MASS. 


The  Andover  Press 

JOHN  N.  COLE 


PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS 
STATIONERS 


For  over  one  hundred  years  a  servant  of  Andover  In- 
stitutions, building  in  this  time  one  of  the  best  equipped 
printer ies  in  the  country.  0^000 


SCHOOL  BOOKS  AND  SUPPLIES 

Press  Building  Andover,  Mass. 


A  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet! 

But  to  guarantee  full  value,  a  suit 
should  bear  the  name  of  Rogers  Peet. 

Money  back  if  you  want  it. 

The  best  of  everything  college  men 
wear. 

Special  ""Shopping  Service" 
for  orders  hy  mail. 

Rogers  Peet  Company 

Broadway  Broadway 

at  13th  St.      "Four  at  34th  St. 

Convenient 

Broadway     Corners"  Fifth  Ave. 

at  Warren  at  41st  St. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


